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INTRODUCTION. 


In i, present volume contains them suits of a tour through 
the Punjab during the cold son sou of 1S72-7J3. Tin* mosi 
notou ort by results of this tour are tho acquisition of a 
now copy of tho rock insori])tiou of Asoka at SliAhbaz- 
Unrhi, and of an extensive and very valuable collection of 
Ihiddhist seulpl ures of llio 1 n do-Sey t hi an period. A small 
o< jloct ion of similar sculptures which was taken to England 
*1)^' Dr. Loilnor lias not only excitod lmirh attention, Imt lias 
oausod Minn- controversy both as to tin 4 airo when the 
>cul j>1 ures won 1 executed. and as to tho alleged traces of 
Grecian art which l)v. Loit nor believes thorn to possess. On 
1 1 latter point _l must say that T agree entirely with 
Dr. Lcitnor. There arc- some of those sculptures which are 
no doubt rather coarsely, and others perhaps oven clumsily, 
executed ; but the majority of them exhibit a boldness of 
design and a freedom of execution which no Eastern artist, 
has ever yet shown. T do not of course attribute them to 
actual Greek sculptors, hut I tirmlv believe that they owe 
all their beauty as well as all. their truth of grouping to the 
teachings of Greek artists, whose precepts were still under-, 
stood and conscientiously followed long after the* Greek, 
doiftinion in North-Western India had passed a way. One of * 
4 he most characteristic marks which distinguishes those 
Indo-Greeian sculptures from all other Indian examples 
which I have yet seen, is that whenever a face is partly 
turned to one side, that side is invariably cut away to nearly 
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Hatiwss so ns. to givh a dwepor shadow to it, and a grefdei: 
prominenoo to the ui inverted side*. Whether this WiTs*a 
. ptoctice of any of the Greedy sculptors 1 am unable to saf ; 
hut l ean vouch that it was not an Indian practice. 

'Flint T. am Fully justified in holding this belief 1 ne.ti 
only ])oint to the line specimens of Tmlo-Gorinthian pillars 
which I have given with the appendix of the present 
•volume. Of the Greek origin of their magnificent acanthu*- 
leal* capitals there ean be no doubt. Hut if the architect ure 
be. Hellenic, it is only natural that we should look For some 
traces at least of the same influence in the sculptures which 
stood beside these Corinthian pillars. 

As to the age* of these, specimens of Lndo-Grceinn irvhi- 
feefure and sculpture, my belie 1 !* is that the great. mass 
of them belong to the most flourishing period oF Inem- 
Scythian rule undea* Kanishka and his immediate successors, 
or From 1-0 1C C. to about 300 A. 1). The beauty of some 
specimens is so p-eat that I should have been glad to have 
assigned them to a still earlier period. A Few specimen-,, 
such as the Figure of Athene 1 with spear and helmet, now 
in the 1 Lahore .Museum, may elate as early as SO 1C C. during 
the 1 reign of Azas, on whose' coins a similar, figure' of (he 
goddess is found. But, tlie're 1 is no trace of any Greek writ- 
ing*, and as nearly all of the 1 subjects of the sculptures are 
illustrative of the' Buddhist religion, I think that they must 
be lafer than the? pe'riod of Greek rub 1 in the Kabul valley, 
which cuded about 1C C. 120. 

. One argument that has boon brought, forward against the 
. e'arlv date which 1 have assigned to these sculpture's, is t he 
* fact that no image's of Buddha are found amongst t lie 
sculpture's of the Sanchi Stupa, which date's* as late as 10CT 
A. 0. But though I believe this to he strictly true e>f 
Central India, yet it is absolutely certain that images of 
Buddha "wove known in the Kabul valley and Punjab before 
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the % Christian era, as the coins <rf Kan islika .present us* with 
two unmistakeable figures of Buddha — one as the teacher 
sdated, the other as the teacher standing — j n c»«n_.h ease wilh. 
the rigid hand upraised as if in the act of speaking.* The 
Greek leg-end which accompanies these figures has not boon 
satisfactorily deciphered; hut as t lie one portion pf it which is 
clear on all the coins reads Saka mV X, there can he no doubt 
that th»' figure is that of Sakya 31 uni. It is equally certain* 
that images of Buddha had been introdueed into Northern 
India about the sami* period, as several of 1 hem have liven 
found at 31 at burn- with inscriptions of Kanishka and his 
successors Iluvisbka and Vasii Deva. The eolossal statue 
of l\iddha which ] dug up in the Kosamha Kuti lernple at 
Sravasti is, 1 believe, of a somewhat earlier date,, as the 
fcyftahle Mi", which occurs in it more than once, is of an older 
form than that of the lndo-Scythian records. 

But these same sculptures also present us with another 
*1v!r of architeel urr, which 1 have ventured to call the 
Jh'Jo- as its prototype is to he found in the famous 

pilhus of the Aclnemcniau palaces at IVrsepolis and Susa, 
in ihe Appendix I have given a brief notice! of several 
specimens of this lndo- Persian style, which is found to have 
prevailed over the whole of Northern India both before, and 
after the Christian era. In the North-West, it was sup- 
planted by the three di lie rent styles of Creek architecture 
by the Indo-Corinthian in the Kabul valley, by the lndo- 
Ionic in Taxila, and by the lndo- Doric in Kashmir. Hut 
no specimens of these styles have been found to the east* 
of the Sutlej, whereas the lndo- Persian style was spread* 
over the whole of Northern India from Kabul to Orissa, 
and from the* banks of the Ganges to the source of the 

* Sec Ariann An1hjn«. Plait* XIII, Fi^s. 1, 2, 3, for the irnn^e of ilu* standing 
teuclur, and Journal, A Millie K..«-i»ty of Uonyal, 1815, Plat*- II. Fi^. 0 . fur tin; sitting 
teacher, in 1113 ' notice of unpublwlied coius of the I ndo-Scythians. 
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GodAvari. Numcroifs specimens of it may be scon, iif the 
sculptures of Bharlmt, Gaya, and Sanclii, and in the actual 
|fillars of Mathura, Xasik, liedsa, and Orissa. 

A brief list 'of the sculptures obtained by my own explo- 
rations and by those of the Company of Sappers employed 
under mj" instructions is ^iven in the Appendix A 
selection of the finer and more interesting specimens is now 
beinu; photographed, and 1 hope ere Ion"* to be able to 
publisli a volume illusl rative of the areliitect lire and sculp- 
ture of the Kabul valley during the rule of the Jndo- 
Seythians. AI.ost of the sculplurcd scenes are of course 
religions, relating to events in tin* life of Jhiddha, eit In"- 
true or le^endrv, in many of w hich Deva-daita p!a \ s a 
prominent part. Two Jdlahts also have been identified, Imi 
then* are several others that still await recognition, besim s 
several domestic scenes, some of which are both curious 
and novel. Our of tin* sculpt mi's represents the famous 
scene where liuddha shows to Cruvilwa Kasvapa flu* Naira 
whom ho had overcome and imprisoned in his alms bowj 

The statue's of flu* kim*s an* perhaps eoualK in l crest ins: 
for the "Teal variety and (da borate richness .of their head- 
dresses. Amongst more than twenty specimens I hn\e not 
found any two alike, although (lit* same style prevails with 
several. The liair is generally in wavy tresses, with knots 
ti(*d on the t op of the head, or on the left or ri"ht side, o; 
on both sides, tin* different parts beinir separated and kept 
in place by jewelled hands or strings of pearls. Some- of 
these intricate arrangements of the hair are magnificent 
enough to raise the envy, perhaps to -excite the despair, of 
the most fashionable lady of the present da\\>. 
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Yrsuiz.u is the common name of the country which is 
now occupied by the Yusufzai Afghans. It comprizes the 
Independent districts of Smval and Buhner, to the north 
of ihe .1 biznrno and AT ah a. ban ranine of mountains, and the 
level, plains to the south of the mountains lying between 
the SmvAt lliver and the Indus. 1 Its boundaries are Cliitral 
and Yasin to the nort h, Baja. war and the Suw&t River 
to the west, the Indus to the east, and the Kabul River to 
the south. The southern half of Yusufzai, which is now 
under British rule, is the only portion of the country that 
is accessible to Europeans. This is very much to he re- 
gretted, as the broad and fertile valley of the Suwat River 
is known to be rich in ancient remains, which will only 
lessen) both in number and value as successive years pass 
over them. During the past year Dr. Leitner procured 
some specimens of Buddhist sculpture from Suwat ; and 
lately I have been fortunate enough to obtain two inscrip- 
tions from northern Yusufzai, one from Suwat and one 
from Baja war. These few trophies, which have been wrest- 
ed with difficulty from the forbidden territory of a bigoted 
people, are sufficient to prove that both Suwat. and Bajawar 
must possess inany ancient Buddhist remains of the same 
style and date as those of Taklit-i-Bahi and Jamal-garhi 
to the south of the mountains. 


1 Sjc Plate il K»i a ma} uf the l uoul'/.ai JJr.lrict. 
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The British district of Y-isufzai comprizes the whole* of 
the count uy to the south' of Hie mountains except the 
small and hilly district; ol* Xhodokhel in the north-east, and 
the heads of a tew small vtilleys in the north and norili- 
west. British Yusufzai, therefore, corresponds with the 
am*ient district of or PushkaUh'al i . It is 

hounded by the Ilnzfir.no and MahAbau range of mountains 
to the north, hy the Kabul Ki\er to flit' south, and In tin* 
.Indus and SuwAt Rivers jo* the cast and west. It is about 
i\7y miles in lenglh from Jlnshtnngar to Topi on the Indus, 
and about 30 miles in In'eadlh from KliurKai to Jfoshchrti 
on the Kabul lliver, the area being rather loss than 5,000 
square miles. At the present day this district is very thinly 
peopled, the whole population being estimated by Dr. 
Bellow at not more than 1 10,000 Afghans and about . 
155,000 foreigners, or only 1 ‘>5 inbahitants to the sor.are 
mile. This dearth of population is no doubt mainly due 
to the scarcity of water, which is only scantily distributed 
over the northern half in several petty rills, and is entirely 
wanting in the southern half. 

But there is abundant evidence to show that the country 
was once much more thickly populated, in the numerous 
mounds of ruined citify and villages which still stud the 
Yusufzai plain in all directions; not only along the courses 
of the petty streams, hut far away from their banks, and 
even in the very midst of the treeless and arid desert, of 
the present day. It has therefore been supposed that when 
all these cities were in existence, the country must have 
been more plentifully supplied with water. We know that, 
it must once have possessed a considerable extent of forest, 
as the Emperor Baber and his soldiers, when in Yusufzai, 
several time's hunted the rhinoceros, an. animal which is 
never found except in the shelter of woods. On one oc- 
casion, indeed, the hunted rhinoceros is said to have escaped 
to tlic nvoods. These woods are now gone, but I would 
.rather attribute their extinction to the improvident habits 
of a lazy population, which is always cutting down and 
never planting, than to any change in the supply of water. 
Most of the Muhammadan burial-grounds are thickly shaded 
by fine trees, which it would he considered a sacrilege to 
fell. If these trees can continue to grow in such high and 
dry situations in spite of the neglect of man, it seems to 
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me; k» be almost certain that they \vould have nourished 
at Iea*t equally well in other places had they not been cut 
down by the hands of the improvident people themselves. 

"The natural formation of British Yusuf zai oilers many 
advantages for securing’ an artificial supply of water, which 
I can hardly suppose were lost sight of by the thrifty Bud- 
dhist population, that held the country for so many centuries 
before flic conquest of* Mahmud of (jhnzni brought in the 
rapacious MusulmAus. The upper or northern half of the 
country is divided by mountain ridges into four distinct, 
valleys or basins, which form the present districts of 
Lun kh or, Sudani, I Lazar, and IJLinanzah The IhnlrmkUor ^ 
which waters the last named district, joins the Indus just 
below Ohirnl ; bid all the streams of tin' other three valleys 
converge and join their waters near Torn, from whence 
1 hey Mow in our marshy )icil down to the Kabul River op- 
poM«V Xosholira. 

The valley of Lunklmv is watered by several streams 
^vfiich now Mow in deep beds of hard clay, and pass through 
tour separan* openings in the LVija. ridge between Jamal- 
garhi and Takbt -i- Haiti. The Ragiaraikhor and Wuehkhor 
join t heir scanty st reams under Ivot «) ulga near Taklit.-i-]5ahi ; 
tlte Lunkltur and Ohalpamkhor unites half way between 
ilm Taklil a tid Jamnt-garlii : and the (iodar Rnd, after pass- 
ing (ho large town of Knllang, Mows through an opening 
in. the ridge immediately under -Jamal-garhi. Tin* main 
stream of t he Ltmkhnr valley is I lie (Jlialpani or Khalpani, 
or “deceitful waters/’ so called from its sudden floodings and 
'•hanging quirk-sands** It maintains this name throughout 
n , course, dou a to its junction wit 1 1 the Kabul River opposite 
Nfoshehra. I think that the. Khalpani or Chalpfmi River 
may he identified with the* Malanianlos of Arrian, which he 
joins with the* Suastos anil (i arums, ns the tributaries of <-l»o 
Kophas River, in the district of Penkolnit is. As the Suastos 
and Ciaraios have long ago hern identified with the rivers of. 
Suwat and Panjkora, the Malamanlos can only be. thb Klial- . 
paiti ; and this notice of it by the (S reeks of Alexander’s- 
;imvy would set an to show that in his time the stream was 
of more importance than it is at- the present day. I lake 
Malamantos to he only a slightly corrupt form of the name 
of Khalpani. 


’ Or \ ti - ill. 'i 
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Between Taklit-i-Bahi ami Jamfil-garhi there are four dis- 
tinct* openings in the Baja* ridge, each of which has been 
cut down to its present level by the annual floods of these 
petty streams during many centuries. Now, any one who 
has examined the large artificial lakes of Bundelkhand and 
Rajpulana., which were constructed by the old Hindu Rajas, 
would see at once that embankments could easily be thrown 
across all of these streams at the points where they j)ass 
through the PA j a ridge; and what could now he done with 
.success, is not likely to have escaped the notice ol‘ the keen- 
sigh ted practical Hindu of earlier days. I conclude, there- 
fore, that before the Muhammadan conquest the waters of 
all these streams to the north of the Pfija ridge were collect- 
ed during the floods by strong embankments, and afterwards 
carefully distributed by irrigating channels over the thirsty 
plains to the south of Takht-i-Bahi and damfd-garhi. 

The Sudani valley, which is drained by the MakA.ni ifud. 
lies between the two parallel ridges of Paja and Karamar, 
and is quite open to the south for a distance of eight nines 
between Jamal-garhi and ShAhbaz-garlii. The- channel m 
the Makam Hud is not ■ t-oo deep to prevent ils waters being 
drawn up hv Persian wheels for the irrigation of a narrow 
strip of land on each hank. .But there are traces on both 
hanks of a much more extensive system of irrigation having 
existed in former days, and J conclude therefore that tins 
stream also must once have been embanked at various points, 
and its waters distributed by numerous channels over a 
much wider extent of land. These embankments need not 
have been more than temporary ones constructed annually 
of boulders, like those which are now made to guide small 
branches of streams to turn water mills. 

The Shagai-Kamla of Razar and the Badraikhor of 
Utmanzai were most probably embanked in a similar manner, 
and their waters, which arc now lost, would have been dis- 
. tributed over a broad belt of cultivation extending perhaps 
_ as far a*s Yar-Huscn and Zcda. That this is no imagiuaiy 
• picture of the richer state of the country in early times, we 
h&vc the most complete* proof in the description of Udyfma 
by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-Yuu in A. L). 519. “ At the 

proper time,” says this pilgrim, “ they let the streams over- 
flow. the land, by which the soil is rendered soft and 
fertile/’ 1 


' Hull'- s.i„ u - Imi. p. ISM 
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lYdicn all those embankments existed, and the collected 
water® were distributed over a wide extent of land, the coun- 
try must have been much more thickly populated, and the 
mounds of ruins, which now styxl the plains in all directions, 
would then have been flourishing towns aiul a villages. Such 
I believe to have been the general state of the Yusufzai 
plain down to the time of Mahmud’s invasion. As well 
as I could judge, the number of ruined mounds appeared to 
be greater t han that of the existing* villages ; and as Dr. 
JJeliew estimates them at 200 or more, 1 the population of tho 
Yusufzai plain before t lie Muhammadan conquest must have 
been more than double that of the present day, or about 
2500,000 persons, who would have produced a yearly revenue 
of from .£30,000 to 10,000. 

The most complete examination of the Yusufzai ruins that 
•has yet been made is clue to Dr. Hollow, who resided for 
maiiy years at MardAu, and whose' unequalled knowledge of 
Pushtu commanded the best information which the country 
cduld supply. To his published account of the district of 
± usufzai, as well as to his personal communications, J am 
indebted for much information which L could hardly have 
acquired elsewhere. 

The principal groups of ruins are at ShahhAz-garhi, SAwal- 
dliov, and Sahri J la Idol in the plain; and at 11 Ail i gat, JamAl- 
garhi, Takht-i-Jfcihi, and Kiiarkni on the hills. There are 
similar remains at; many other places, as at Topi, Ohirul, and 
Zeda in Ulmanzai ; at Turli, EakshAIi, and (J haryA.ll in Sud- 
ani ; and at, Malta and Sanghao*iu LAukhor. 1 have visited 
most of these myself, and 1 can now add to my own partial 
and hurried researches the move complete and deliberate 
explorations which have been made under my instructions 
by the Sappers and Miners. 

Of the smaller mounds, Dr. Hollow writes" that they are 
all ei of the same character, and arc often more extensive; than 
the modern villages built upon them. The surface soil on* 
and about them is thickly strewed with fragments of red . 
pottery. Eolow the surface the soil is loose, and contains* 
hone, human and other, pieces of red pottery, Hindu heads, 
glass bracelets*, ashes, charcoal, a few idols and coins, mostly 
H indu. In some parts, at four or live feet below the surface, 

1 Ur. Inrlli w’s lu-jiorl. on Yusuf/ai. p-1 IT>. 

" Hr. IVHovX Ki*i»ort on YnsutVcai. ]». J IT*. 
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arc* lyund massive stmic walls.* Many of these mounds 
have been dug into by tin/ natives for these large stones^ 
as there is ho Other source of supply on the plain. In the 
search lor these are dug up Buddhist and Hindu idols, and si 
variety of coins, including Greek, Bactrian, Hindu, Scythi- 
an, and Muhammadan ; the last named, however, only in 
mounds now occupied by modern villages.” 

“The general paucity of stone buildings in the mounds is 
easily accounted for by the absence of the material from the 
spot, and the dilficulty of convoying it hi suUicicnt quantity 
from the hills, fn so me parts the blocks of stone arc oh great 
size, and t heir transport from the hills must lift VC 1)CC11 VCIJ 
difficult, unless effected by means of wheeled carriages ; for 
many of I he mounds are in an alluvial plain, at least, fifteen 
miles from the hills. This circumstance will also aeeoimt 
for the utter obliteration of the mass of the former buildings ; 
for, like. tin*, modern villages, they must, have been hunt', of 
mud. 'flit' trace's of stone walls above alluded to, were 
probably parts of the village temples. Near the foot, of tue 
hills these mounds almost entirely consist of piles of stone, 
covering the foundations of walls and chambers.” 

The ancient remains found in these mounds consist of 
coins, sculptures, pieces of pottery, heads of all sizes, and 
hones both of men and animals. The sculptures arc ehielly 
Buddhist, but a few rare pieces are Brahman ieal. The coins 
are very numerous ; and from their evidence*, alone 1 can 
state, that many of these mounds are the . ruins of village's 
which were occupied from* a period preceding the it evasion 
of Aloxaneler down to the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The' earliest coins are the well-known square copper pieces, 
with various device's on one side only, and others with an 
elephant on one* side; and a. lion on the other, which were 
imitated in the copper coinage of Pantaloon and Agathokles. 
Of the pure Greek kings, I obtained several specimens ol 
Anfimrudius, Philoxenes, Autialkidns, Apollodotus, Menan- 
der, and llermauis. Of the Sttcie Scythian kings, I got a 
* lew of Moas and Vojiones, and a considerable number* of 
A /.as; while of the kings of the Tochnri Scythians, I ob- 
tained a few specimens of Kujula-Kad phizes, twice as many 
of Wema-Kadphiscs, and nearly equal numbers of Kanerke, 
Horvkc. Bnzo-Deo, and the nameless king. Coins of the* 
White Jlmis and little Yuehi, of ludo-Sassaniau types, 
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IhSugh not. uncommon, wore farely *in good order ; 'while 
those of the Brahman kings of Kabul, both in silver and in 
copper were pretty common. J got only one eoin of Mjfli- 
mud of Ghazni, blit I saw several copper specimens of some 
of bis successors, and a few of ibe earlier Pal hail kiims of 
Delhi. 

The only inscriptions yet found sire all. in Ibe. Arum char- 
acter, which would appear lo have, fallen into disuse about 
the begum mg of thn second rrnhirv nflev the Christian cm* 
a s' the g old coins of the Indo-Seyihinn ToeJuivi, oven so curly 
as the time of T hizo-DcOj use only the Indian Jotters of the 
Gupta period. It seems probald. *, therefore, that the great 
mass of flic; Buddhist monasteries and temples of Yusufzai 
must have been buill durinir (he reign of Kanislika and 
.his immediate, successors, from about B. (J. 50 to A. I). 150. 

1 \ the early eenluries of the Christian era, as we. learn 
from the. different Chinese pilgrims Pa-I I usn, Sung-Yim, and 
I Uveu-Thsang, (lie district of Pakkalaoti or Penkolaitis was 
Tull of Buddhist buildings. .But in tie* lime of the last 
pilgrim the Brahmanists had already introduced the worship 
of (heir god Maheswara ,l)ev a, ami of his nifo Bhiina, 
whose staling in blue stone was set up on the top of a high 
mountain at 50 //, or upwards of eight miles, to (he north-east 
of Po-hf-sbff, This I will hereafter show to he the Karamar 
mountain, eight miles to the north-east of 8h;ihbnz-garhi, 
whieli place* 1 have idei.lilied with Po-l ti-s/ta } the* native city 
of the famous Prince* Sudaita, f fhis early introduction of 
Brahmanism is amply confirmed by the. coins of the little 
Yuehi, on which we lind both the trident of Siva and his hull 
Nandi. It .s eorrohoraled by the statement of Sung- Yu n* 
that tlie king of Gandhara in A. 1). 520 "‘did Jiot. believe 
the laws of Buddha, hut loved to worship flchtousP The; 
people of the country, however, “had a. groat respect for 
the laws of Buddha, and loved to read (.lie sacred hooks.” • 
Here we sec that the people were still attached to the. old . 
faiUi, although tlieir king was a determined Bra h man is t. • 
But Buddhism continued to decline, and before the conquest 
Df tlie countvyby the Muhammadans it had probably disap- 
peared altogether. Its monuments, however, still survive 
in such numbers, and of such striking beauty, as to attest, 
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beyond fill doubt that ft wa^ouce the dominant religion oV a 
rich ami phjus people, who were proud to expend their wealth 
in costly monuments lor the honour of their religion. 

Oi' the Brahmanical period there arc few remains, except 
coins, which are, however, so exceedingly numerous, that 
they alone are sufficient to prove the complete ascendancy 
obtained by the lira hi nans during the two centuries imme- 
diately preceding the Muhammadan conquest. 

• Of ‘the Muhammadans themselves but few monuments 
now remain except coins. The oldest is a red brick building 
at Kapur-da-gavhi, which the people attribute to Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The place is said to have been originally founded 
by Mahmud, who named it Langavkot, the present name 
being a eomparat ively modern one, derived from a youth 
(railed Kapur 

SI L\ 1 1 13 aZ-G Alt 1 1 1 . 

The great rock inscription at Shfihhfiz-garhi was first dis- 
covered bv General Court, who described it as being situated 
(fnilc close* to Knpurdi-garhi, and almost effaced by time .* 
Kapurdi-garhi, however, is two miles distant, and the rock is 
actually within the boundary of the large village of 
Shahbaz-garhi, from which it. is less t han half a mile distant . 
Court’s notice of the rock inscription stimulated the zeal 
and curiosity of Masson, who, in October 1838, proceeded 
to SI uilib az-garl i f , where lie succeeded in making a very 
fair copy of the inscription, which enabled ‘Norris to identify 
it as another transcript of Asoka’s well-known edicts, hut 
engraved in Arian characters. 

E visited the place in January IS 1*7, but I had no means 
of making an impression of the Inscription ; and as 1 believed 
that Masson had made a complete copy, T did not attempt 
to take a hand copy. But my examination of Masson’s 
impression, now in London, showed me that it was very 
dcsiralAc to have a more perfect copy ; and during my explora- 
tion of the Ban jab in the past cold season I visited Slnihbfiz- 
garhi. and after considerable trouble and delay from several 
days of heavy rain, I believe that I succeeded in making at 
complete a copy of the whole inscription as the rough sur- 
face. of the rock will permit. 


1 liruual Asiatic Socuity’s Journal V, pajjo -181. 

- Koval Ariatic Society's Journal V 1 1 1 3 2D7. 
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But-ing my stay at SliahLaz*garhi * I made a survey of 
the neighbourhood, and was surprised to find Unit the present 
village was the site of a very old and extensive city, which, 
according to the people, was oiide the capital of the country. 
They pointed to several mounds of ruins as having been 
inside the city, and to two wcll-knowu spots named Khaprai 
and Khapardarrd , as the sites of the northern and eastern 
gates of the city. Tlio truth of their statements was con- 
firmed by an examination of the ground within the limits 
specified, which I found everywhere strewn with broken 
bricks and pieces of pottery. The old name of the place 
was not known ; but some said it was Salt ami, and others 
Sc tram and Si tar ami, all of which 1 believe to he simple 
corruptions ol the name of the famous Buddhist Prince 
Snddiia or Sadat ta. 

The present name of Shfthbaz-garlii is not older (ban flu' 
time of Baber, and was derived from the Ziarat, or shrine of 
a fajmous saint named Shahbaz-kalaridar, who died about thirty 
years before Baber's conquest, of t ho Yusufzai country 1 . Ac- 
cording to tlie statements of the people, Shahbaz was a kafir ; 
and this agrees with Baber’s account of him as “an impious 
unbeliever, who, in the course of the last thirty or forty years, 
had perverted the faith of numbers of the Yusufzais and 
I >ilay,aks.” Buber thus continues ; “ At the abrupt termina- 
tion of the hill of Maksim, there is a. small hillock that 
overlooks all fhe plain country ; it is extremely beautiful, com- 
manding a prospect as far as the eve can reach, and is con- 
spicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb 
of Shahbaz-kalaudar. I visited it, and surveyed the whole 
place. It skuck me as improper that so charming and 
delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that, the tomb should 
be pulled down arid levelled with the ground. 5 ' As this 
was in A. 1). 1519, the death of Shfthbaz must have taken 
place about A. 1). 1490. The old name must therefore* have 
been in use down to the time of Baber ; but unfortunately 
he gives only the name of Makdm , which is that of tlie* 
stream of Shhh.hdz-garlii at the present clay. Baber also 
speaks of the hill above the shrine of Shahbaz as the hill 


1 Arrmrfiinr to Akhitn lhirwai/ah, qnnt. ,1 by I>r. Billow in his Yusnfzui Kcpnri, p:«|*o 
? .md this il.tt o i- cnnfmii'.d by Unb«i\-* m\ n account, which 1- quoted in the text. 
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of Makam ; but the hame is not tliat of the town but’ of 
the valley, as ho mentions that ho “ halted in the 'mulct 
of Makam.” I accept therefore the statement of the people 
that the old name of the tovVn was something like Sattami 
or Seirfim, or* Sitaram, which X propose to identify with 
the city of the famous Buddhist Prince Sudana. 

The antiquity of the site of Sluihbuz-garhi did not escape 
the notice of Ur. Bellew, who describes the place as “ built 
on the actual ruins of an ancient stone-built town, the 
foundations of some of the former houses still existing in 
tolerable* formation iu different parts of the modern mud- 
built village.” As a proof “ that this site was in past times 
occupied by Buddhist and Hindu races, he adduces the 
fact that “coins are still found in excavating the soil round 
the old walls. 1 

In the accompanying map" I have inserted all tliq prin- 
cipal mounds of ruins, which serve to mark the extreme 
limits of the aucient city. The modern village occupies J he 
western slope of Mount Zarrai, which is a short spur thrown 
oil* from the western extremity of the great mountain of 
KAramfir, which Baber calls “the hill of Maksim.” The 
site of the old town is bounded to the west by the stream of 
the Makam Bud for about one mile in length ; and to the 
cast for about the same length by the end of the great 
mountain of Karamar ; the several distances between the 
stream and the mountain ridge being about one mile, except 
towards the south, where they approach within 3,000 feet. The 
whole circuit is therefore about lour miles, and the area about 
one square mile, of which not less than one-fourth is occupied 
by the rocky ridge of Zarrai. To the north, beyond Mount 
Zarrai, the extreme limit of the old city is marked hv the 
presence of broken bricks and pottery for upwards of a quarter 
of a mile farther, but I consider that this was only a suburb, 
outside the. city walls. The true limits of the city within 
the walls I take to have been as follows : On the w est, the 
Makam llud up to Kliaprai, where the north gate is said to 
have been situated; on the north, the Zarrai ridge, from 
Khaprai to the north-east gate in the Gel .Pass, where no 
wall was required, excepting for a short distance to join 
Khaprai with a spur of the ridge ; on the east, the Karamar 

1 Uoport on Yusnfy.su, pu.ut' IIS. 

*' Scr Plate III, Ruins -it ShnhhHZ-garlii. 
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rid jo 'from ilic north-east gate at* Gel to tlie east at lv ha pa r 
Darra,*and theuee to tlic end of the ridge in the rocky mound 
called Hindu&n Gundai ; and on tlie south, from ilindufyi 
Gundai to the Makfun It fid, a distance of only 3,000 feet. 

As the present village, which oecu))ies about only one- 
sixth of the old area, contains 400 houses, the ancient city 
may have contained about 2,500 houses, and upwards of 
12,000 inhabitants; or with the suburbs on all shies perhaps 
not less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The principal existing remains at Shahbftz-gavhi consist 
of the Pukai mound on the north, the Khoro Gundai and 
IJutsahri mounds on the east, tlie Jlindu&n Gundai mound 
on the south, with the famous rock inscription half-way 
up the kill immediately above* it. There are also many smaller 
mounds within the city limits, and several extensive mounds 
at Ohanak-ka-dheri, one mile to the north, and a large cave 
in the KAmniar hill to the north-east. 

'Jflie mound is the extreme western end of the Zavrai 

kill, immediately to the north of the present village, and 
to the south of tin* north gate at Khaprai. It is 100 feel, 
square at top and 00 feet in height, and is compost'd eliiclly 
of large stones and huge bricks, 13 inches square by 3J 
thick. On two sides I traced the remains of walls, and on 
the north-west, facing the Makam Jlfid, I uncovered a (light 
of steps. As 1 was informed l>y the people that this mound 
had been excavated by the Sappers in 1871 without any 
result, 1 was induced to give up my intended exploration. 

The J\ here Gttvdai mound is situated out side the Khapar 
Darra Pass, which is said to have been the east gate of the 
city. The mound is rather extensive, being 400 feet long 
from north to south and 250 feet broad. At the south-east, 
corner there is a large mass of ruin, 25 feet in height, and 
upwards of 80 feet square at base. A superficial excava- 
tion showed ibis to be tlie remains of a large Viliar, 58 square 
outside with walls 5 feet 4 inches thick, standing on a ,1 or race 
71 feet square. The entrance was to the north, towards 
the* cast gate of the city. Inside I found four massive 
pillars, each 7 .foot 5 inches square. I regret that I was 
unable to explore this building further for want of time, 
as it would appear from its size to have been of some 
importance. Perhaps the Sappers may he able to complete 
its excavation during the next cold season. 
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The Bnfsahri mound stands half a mile to the norta-onst 
of Khnre Gundai, and tko name distance to the east ol 
l^hapar Darra, and on the high road to the Indus at Ohind. 
It is about equal in height t& the Pukai mound, and is vai her 
more extensive* but as it is entirely covered with Muham- 
madan tombs, I found it quite impossible to make any ex- 
plorations whatever. Immediately to the south of the 
mound stands the Zidrat , or shrine of Akhun Baba, sur- 
rounded hy a few lnih. The name of Butsahri , or BiUseri, 
' most probably refers to some shitiie or fflOJliiniClll Ot Hud - 
dim, which once stood on the mound . 

The Tlh/dudn Gundai, or “ hillock of the Hindus,” derives 
its name from the practice of the Hindu inhabitants of 
burying in it all their children who die young. It is an 
isolated eminence at the extreme soutli-west end of the 
lvAramar ridge, and about 250 yards distant from the great 
rock inscription. It is about the same size as the Pukai 
mound, and presents the remains of a square enclosure of 
stone walls. It was excavated by the Sappers in 1871 . bi«! 
without any results. It has already been identified by 
Dr. Hollow 1 with the sile of the tomb of Shfihbaz Kalandar 
as described by Baber, whose account has been quoted 
before. Prom its posiiiou at the extreme end of the Kara- 
mar ridge, it commands, as correctly stated by Baber, “a 
prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is conspicuous from 
the lower grounds."” Dr. Bellow is no doubt quite right 
in his conclusion, that “this is probably the site of an an- 
cient Buddhist monastery.” 

Of the smaller mounds within the limits of the city I 
explored only two, the greater number being covered with 
'Muhammadan tombs. These two were situated immediately 
under the Karra i hill, and about midway between the village 
and the Gel Bass, or north-east gate of the ancient city. 
Both showed the remains of large stone enclosures, the 
more perfect one being 73 feet broad with a building 39 feet 
square, at a distance of 50 feet from the south wall. This 
may have been either a Vilmr, or the square basement of a 
Stupa. In this mound we discovered a broken statue of 
Buddha, together with several fragments of others, and a 

1 Hr port, on Yusnfzai, p. lift, 

* Memoirs l»v Loulrn ami Kr.skinr, p. *Jo2. 
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. eo|)f)or coin of Hit; Scytliiaii king, Wema Kad pluses, who 
lived about 00 Ik C. • 

# Of the mounds lying outside the city to the north, the 
nearest, marked G in the map, is one quarter of a mile to the 
north of the Gel Pass, or north-east gate of the city. It is 
a long low mound, not exceeding 1() feet in its highest part. 

About one mile and a quarter to the north of the Uel Pass 
there is a group of several mounds known as Cltanaka-dherL 
'Ldu; meaning of this is unknown. There are three principal 
mounds, each several hundred feet in length, and from lo to • 

20 (but in height They all show the remains of massive 
stone Avails ; but as three days’ superficial excavation disclosed 
nothing of value except a number of walls, I gave up their 
further exploration for want of time. 

The cave which. I discovered in the Jvaramar hill is 
Situated in the north face of the ridge, just two miles to the * 
north-east of the village of ShahbAz-garhi. It has no special, 
mime, and is simply known as “ the Cave.” It is a natural 
hollow under an immense concave mass of rock, which has 
been increased partly by the. long-continued action of water 
running through it, and partly hv the hand of man in scoop- 
ing out ihe floor. The eaA’e is about SO feel up tlu; side of 
the hill, with its opening facing the north. The mouth is 
15 feel long and rather Low, but the height has been reduced 
purposely by piling up stones to form a rough Avail right 
across the opening. 1 The greatest depth from the mouth to 
the hack of the cave is 25 feel, and the greatest length 2(5 
feet. The height varies very much, from d^ feet at the 
lowest point of the mouth to OjV foot at the highest point of 
the covering mass of rock. I had tAventy people with me 
Avhen I visited the cave, and as it rained heavily for about an 
hour, the Avhole party found shelter inside, and there was more 
than sufficient room for tho same number to have slept on the 
floor. 

As the cave of Sudatta is said to have had 1/wo chambers, • 

I had already made enquiries for a second room, bi*ii none . 
was known to any of my party. While the rain lasted aryl • 
the men were # employed in digging up the floor, I made a 
more minute examination of the cave, and at the farthest 
point [ spied a small dark hole only 1J feet broad and 2j 

i S(*< 1 Visit «* IV for !i plan ami soot son of thi» i-av«\ 
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I cot high. As no oml coujd bo felt with a long polcf of 10 
feet, a man crept inside through the narrow opening;*' wliieii 
lip found {o be 7 feet in length, when it suddenly increased 
to (> foot in breadth for a further length of 12 feet, with an 
average height of 3 and 4 feet. Originally this second 
room must have been somewhat higher, say from 5 to 0 feet, 
as the bottom is now filled with a mass of small rounded 
stones, which appear io have been washed in from above. 
This, then, was the cave that I was in search of, and which I 
will presently attempt to identify with the famous two- 
chambered cave of .Prince Sudana, or Sudatta. 

In the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Sung-Yim and 
irweii-Thsang, there are some very curious details regarding 
the various spots which had been, rendered famous by the 
romantic and well-known story of lMnce Sndana, who was 
believed to have been one of the previous incarnations of 
Buddha. The story is told at length in the Wcssrfhtara 
Jilt aka, which is one of the most popular Buddhist legends 
both in Ceylon and in Burma at the present day, 1 and 
which was no doubt equally popular in other Buddhist 
countries of ancient India. It was certainly very well 
known in jVlfilwa as the whole history of the prince, and his 
wife and their two children is represented at length in the 
sculptures of the north gate of the great Bhilsa Tope. c 

According to the legend, Prince YVessantara was the son of 
Sanda Raja of Siwi, and his wife Phusati. The capital city 
was named Jayatura, and the country adjoined that of 
Clictiya, which also had its Raja. The prince was noted for 
his unusual liberality, and for never refusing to give away 
any of his possessions that he was asked for. This extreme 
benevolence at length brought him into trouble, when the 
people rose indignantly, and demanded his banishment for 
giving away the richly-prized white elephant of Siwi to the 
Raja of Kalinga. The religious history begins at this point, 
ancl every spot connected with his after-career possessed a 
monument commemorating the event. In the nairatives of 
the Chinese pilgrims, the prince is named Sudana and 
Sudatta, or the ct illustrious giver but this was only a title 
given to ‘W’essantara on account of his great liberality, as 

‘.Sot? Hardy's Manual of liuddliism, p. 110, and lVipindrt-V llurnuso Ihuldha, p. S3. 

2 I his was tirsl pointed out by Mr, llo.il ; sou lloyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 2nd scries, 
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the* histories of Sudana arid ^Yessantara are precisely the 
same. • • 

# In the legend of Wessantara there is nothing to indicate 
iri what ]>art of India the country of Siwi and the city of 
Jayatura were situated ; 1 hut from the joii^t testimony of 
Sung-Yun and IIwen-Tlisang we learn that the people of 
Northern Gandliara believed that their own chief city was 
the actual scene of all the famous deeds of charity done by 
Prince Sudatta. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
country of Sibi or Siwi was to the west of the Indus. The* 
legend was most probably suggested by the actual name 
of the district, IS (id am, which, by a slight alteration, became 
Snddtta — cc Ant ea? re nomen , an l ex cocabnlo fabula 
The latter was, no doubt, the case in the present instance, 
as we know it to have been in so many others of the most 
famous Buddhist legends. Thus, by a slight alteration, 
I'akshaslla , or the €i cut stone, ” became Faksha-sira , or the 
“gut head,” and originated the legend of Buddlm presenting 
bis head to a starving figer. So also Ahi-kshelra , or tins 
“snake’s Held,” became Ald-Chhafra , or the “ Snake's hood'' 
and gave rise to the legend of the snake protecting Buddha 
from the rain bv canopying him with his hood. 

The city of Sudatta is called Po-ln-sha by ILwen-Thsang, 
and Fu-shu-Ja by Sung-yun, or simply Po-s/ia, as the last 
syllable fu means 4 city’. The two transcripts arc evidently 
intended for the same, which M. J alien renders by Varusha . 
The position assigned to it by JIwcn-Thsaug is about 40 
miles to the north-cast of Peshfiwar, and 27 miles to the 
.north-west ol* U tukhanda, or Ohind. These bearings and 
distances fix the site of the city somewhere in the valley of 
the Makam llud, which the subsequent mention, of the 
Dantaluk hill and of a cave within a lew miles of the city 
limits to the neighbourhood of Shahbaz-garhi. That this 
was one of the chief cities of the country in ancient times 
we learn from the traditions of the people, as well qs from* 
the extent of the existing ruins and the presence' of the • 
great rock inscription of Asoka. Prom all these concurring ’ 
deireum stances. I feel satisfied that the site of Sliahbaz-garhi 
represents the ancient city of Po-lu-sha or Fo-sha , an 

1 1 lu ‘lie vi» that Si/ii, and its capital .Jai/tihira. m:iy be idontitied with Saiiru.Lt and its 
dm f cit> Chit or. I pn*po.;v to discus', tl»ia <pnv,t-iou when 1 come to speak ol" Jfoiisi and 
Ti'sh'i.H. 


Utr* r* a r *. *V bt" I . i brA ry# 
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identification which 'will be strongly corroborated by- an 
examination of some of tlie details furnished by the Chinese 
pilgrims. 

Outside the east gate of the city there was a monastery 
containing* fifty .monks and a stupa of Asoka, which stood on 
the spot where Sudnna’s son and daughter were sold by 
the Brail man to whom they had been given, in charity to 
serve as slaves. The monastery and stupa are most 
probably represented by the ruins of the Khere Qundai 
and liutsahri mounds, which stand just outside the east 
gate of the old city. 

To the north of the city at a distance of 1 li , or 8S0 feet, 
stood the temple of the white elephant palace, which, 
according to Sung Yun, 1 contained “stone images highly 
adorned and very beautiful, very many in number, and 
covered with gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes.’ 5 Before the* 
temple was a tree called the white elephant tree, from which 
the temple took its origin and name. Within the temple 
there was a picture of Prince Sudatta with liis wife and 
children begging from a Brahman, which drew tears even 
from the Tartar conquerors. Prom Uwen-Thsang we learn, 
as might readily have been guessed, that this temple occu- 
pied the spot where the prince had taken leave of the 
people . after being expelled from the city for giving away 
in charily io the Brahmans the great elephant belong- 
ing to his father. The place was to the north of the town, 
and was marked hy a stupa. This site I take to he the 
long low mound indicated hy Gr in the map" at a short 
distance to the north of the Gel Pass. It is on the side of 
the road direct from the city leading to the eavc in the 
mountain of Kfiramfir. Around it stood fifty monasteries. 

At 20 li, or 3 J- miles to tlie north-east of the town, stood 
Mount Dantalok, 3 about which were several holy places. 
One of these was the spot where the prince had given his 
soil and daughter to a Brahman ; this was marked by a 
stupa. Another was the scene of the flogging of the two 
children by the merciless Brahman, when their blood red- 
dened tlie earth. All tlie ground in this partis quite red,, 
and in January I found that tlie trees and plants were 

. ' 1 teal's Siing-Yiin. 201. 

"■ S«v Plato 111 fi»r tliis |)o»itinii. 

' .In! icu’d ll\vcii-Tlii-au$y, li, j>. 123. 
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generally of a reddish brown colour. A third was the cavo, 
hewn/ from the rock, where the |) vince and his \vife gave 
themselves up to meditation. Sung-Yun 1 places the vocb- 
eavo of Sudalla to the sonth-ehst of the crest of Mount 
Shm- Chi, or the hill of “ Illustrious Charity /* lie adds that 
it had two chambers; and that (on paces in front of it there 
was a “ great square stone, on which it was said the prince 
was accustomed to sit.” 

Mount Danlalok I would identify with the south-western 
peak of the Kara, mar hill, which is well known to the Afghans 
by the name of Mekha-Satida, or the “ male buffalo/’ Sarida 
is no doul)t tlie old name, although it is now a common 
.Hindi t erm for a buffalo. The name, is closely rendered by 
tSung-Yun in the Chinese syllables Shcn-chi, wIutu the 
second , syllable. represents the cerebral d of the Indian 
alphabet. On ihe northern slope of this hill I discovered a 
1 vvo-ehambered cave, which T have no hesitation in identify- 
ic.g^with the i wo-eha, inhered ca\e of Sudatla and his family, 
and there still lies in trout of it a great block of stone, .12 feet 
square, as described by Suug-Yun. Its upper surface is 
quite flat, hut it is not horizontal. It lias, perhaps, hy the 
lapse of time, lost its original level by water running 
beneath it. It is now cracked right across. The only 
difficulty about this identification is (lie distance of the 
cave from Hu: city, which 1 1 won -Th. sang makes 20 ft, or 
upwards of three miles, whereas the cave which I discovered 
is not more than Iwo miles from the present village, and only 
one mile from tin* nearest point of the old city. 

At i\ //, or just, half a. mile to the west of I lie. cave, 
Sung- Yun pi. oes the spot where Indra, in the shape of a 
lion, concealed Man kin 9 or Madri Devi, the* wile of Sudatia. 
It, was commemorated by a st upn, the ruins of w hich may 
be identified with the small mound marked H in the map. 
Jiolh pilgrims speak of the beauty of the valley in which the 
city Avas built ; and Sung-Yun adds that the soil was*a rich 
loam/ This is true of the Sudani valley, hut not of bunkhor, 
whore there is much still clay. According to Sung-Yun, thd 
efty Avails had •double gate's, which is explained hy II vven- 
Thsang Avhen bespeaks of passing “the gale of the outer 
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walks.” 1 The city, ' therefore, had a double line of. Vails. 
Within the city, lie adds, there was a heretieal temple of an- 
cient date called Sany-teh, or, as Mr. Kcal suggests, this pas- 
sage may, perhaps, be rendered tc within and without this city ; 
there are very many old temples, which are named aS knig-lclb” 
This term recalls the name of Jllclclut /S ‘audit, which is at the 
present day given to the peak above, the double-chambered 
cave. Tso\v, close to the peak of this hill there was a tem- 
ple of Bo-kin (Bhagavan) built by the Yakshas, which con- 
tained eighty priests. Berlin ps Bo-kin Sttuylch may be the 
Chinese form of MckJut StnttUt. 

At 50 //', upwards of eight miles to the north-east of the city, 
.11 wen-Thsang place's a high mountain, on which there was 
a statue in blue stone of the Goddess Ehima, the wife ol 
3 la lies warn Deva. At the foot of the hill there' was a teip- 
ple of the God himself, to whom the Biisnpntas, ash-smeared 
devotees, paid their devotions. This lofty hill 1 would iden- 
tify with the Karamnr peak, which rise's to a height; of ihdSO 
feet above? the? sea. J ts elistanec from Shahbaz-garhi is just, 
eight miles, hut. its direction is rathe'r east -north-east; than 
north-e'ast . I have, however, no doubt whatever that Karamar 
is the pe*ak referred Lo by the 1 Chinese pilgrim. 

1 have been disappointed in not being able to discover any 
notice' of this ancient city by the historians of Alexander the; 
Great. That it was a place of importance at the. time of his 
invasion is proved by its selection as the site of one of 
Asoha’s long inscriptions. I have a suspicion* that it. may be 
of which the Bos ha of Nimg-Yun, represents the? 
first, two syllables very closely, and if the middle syllable of 
1 Iwen-Thsang’s Bo-Ln-sha might lie placed at the erul, 1 think 
that his name might be accepted as a very fair transcript, of 
Bazar or Bazaria. Arrian’s description of llazaria, as situ- 
ated upon sin eminence and surrounded by a stout wall, ' agrees 
so closely with the actual posit iou of Shah baz-garlii as well 
as with the accounts of Sudutta’s city given by the Chinese 
pilgrims that 1 feel a strong inclination to identify, the 
'classical Bazaria, or Bazira, with the Bos ha and Bo-ln-sha 
of Sung- Yuri and Ilwen-Tlisang. Quintus Curtins adds 
nothing to the account of Arrian, except that Bazira was 
“ an opulent town.” 

1 .lulirifs llwni-Th-irtiij; — 11, “ Ou.tiul il cut l.i purtc’ tic: imus exterum^/’ 
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Tin 1 / great in script, ion of AsoVa is 'engraved on a large 
sljapelevs mass of trap rock, lying'about 80 Icct up, the slope 
of the hill, w ith its western face looking downwards toward* 
the village of Shahbaz-garhi. The greater portion of the 
inscription is on the eastern face of the rock .looking op the 
hill, hut all the latter part, which contains the names of the 
five Greek kings, is on the western face. 1 The mass of rook is 
21 feet Jong and about 10 feet in height, with a general thick- 
ness of about JO feet. When X first saw r the inscription in 
January J 8 17 there was a large piece of rock, which had 
fallen from above, resting against the upper or eastern face 
of the inscription. At my request this piece of rock had 
been, removed in 1871 by :> party of Sappers, and I was thus 
able to take a complete impression of this side of the inscrip- 
tion. 1 cleared the ground both above and below the ruck, 
afui built level terraces in front of both inscriptions so as to 
be able to examine with tolerable ease any doubtful portions. 
The, eastern, face, though not smooth, presents a nearly even 
surface, the result of a natural fracture?; hut the western 
face' is rough and uneven, and the letters, though not much 
worn, do not at forcl a good impression. 1 therefore traced 
them out carefully with ink for the purpose of taking an eye? 
copy ; but the ink was washed out at night by a heavy fall 
of rain. The same thing happened a second lime, hut after 
a third, tracing the weather became fair, and 1 was able to 
make? a complete eye copy as we* 1 1 as an impression, of this 
important part of Asoka’s inscription. Kvery doubtful letter 
was examined several times in different lights, and was 
copied by my native assistants as well as by myself, until by 
repeated comp* risous the true form was generally obtained. 
Under these circumstances 1 believe? that l. have secured as 
perfect and as accurate a copy of this famous inscription as 
it is now possible* to make. As no photographs can he taken 
of cither face of the inscription on account of the slope of 
the hill, an eye copy, thus checked by an impression* is, l 
believe, the best possible substitute. 1 propose hereafter to 
collate the Shahbaz-garhi inscription with thoKhalsi inscrip-* 
tign, as both of these texts are nearly perfect in flu* important 
13th Tablet which contains the names of the five Greek 
kings, and of several well known districts of Liulia. The 
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words of fhe Shabba^-garbi inscription in this part hi*6 as 
follow : frprn near the beginning of the 9th line— 

. An/ ' n/ oh t nama You a raja , parancha fen a Antiyohena aha- 
mra III I rajani , Tnramal/e nama. An like a a nama, Malta 
nama, Alika, sen hdaro nama, nichn C/tor/a Pan A a, Aram, Tam- 
hapanmya, hexam nicvam he cam me cam raja, vishamcidi / Yona- 
Kamhoyesh it, N< f hh a ka-JVabha m a / eshu, Bhoja-Pitinikc aim, 
Andhra-Vurnidcshu, savatam, dec. The mum; of Alexander 
is written Alihasandaro, which agrees with the Alikt/amdale 
of the Kind si version. Then follow the names of several 
countries of which not one was recognized by either Norris or 
Wilson. Of these Chad a and Panda are the well known 
Chola and Pandya of early history. Aram or perhaps Aim 
may be the country of Ptolemy’s AH, an identification which 
is rendered still more probable by the subsequent mention of 
Tmnbapanniya or Ceylon. Of the last series of names tin; 
Yon us and JOtm/jojua are well known. Of tin; Nabhahts and 
Aallurmalifi (or Afobhapantix of 1 he Kbfilsi text), I cannot 
oiler even a conjecture, but the Bhojas are mentioned both in 
the INInhabharata. and in the Purnnas. The name of tin; 
Pitinku.s occurs also in the 51 h edict, and is probably the; 
same as the Padeuelayika of the Uhilsa Tope inscriptions.* 
The last, people are the Andhra s and the PnUvda.s. 

This mention is of the highest imporlanee for the ancient 
history of India, as it proves that tin* generally accepted 
chronology which assigns the rise of the Andhras to so late; 
a period as 13. C. 21 is undoubtedly erroneous. I had already 
discovered this error from an examination of the K unhurl 
and Aleinik inscriptions of Gotamiputra Sfttakarni and his 
successor Pudumavi , which clearly belong to the same period 
as the well known Gupta inscriptions. After much con- 
sideration of the career of Gotamiputra Satakarni, I ventured 
to suggest that he might be identified with the famous 
Sdlimthan, or Sdfavdhan, which would place him in A. I). 79 
ins1cj*l of A. D. 320, as generally adopted. That this con- 
clusion was well founded is now proved by the ment ion of 
‘ Andhras in the edicts of Asoka,' 2 which carries back the 
foundation of the kingdom of Andhra from the latter part 
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of fiio ‘first century B. C. to the earlier half of the third 
century 1 B. C. If we adopt the amount of correction, which 
I had already made for Gotamiputra of A. 13. *‘520— 78=2 12 
years, then the foundation of the Andhra kingdom will be 
placed in 13. C. 21 + 242=13. C. 203, or exactly contem- 
poraneous with Asoka. 

I am now preparing a reduced copy of the whole of the 
Shah buz- garb i inscript ion for publication along with the texts 
of the Khalsi and other versions of Asoka’s edicts. The 
Khalsi text is generally in good preservation, excepting only 
the lower part of* the front inscription, and the upper part of 
the side inscription, containing the middle portion of tin; 
13th edict. The Khalsi text is also important for its separa- 
tion of the words, and for the frequent use of the sibilant .s7/, 
which was clearly borrowed from the Avian alphabet. That 
it! was a recent introduction may be gathered from the fact 
Hint Hie same words are carelessly given in both tin*, old and 
the, new forms even in the same edicts as in prmtnrfa and 
paahanda, stixusa and snsnsha, rasa, and vaxha, and others. 
The eml of each edict is also distinctly marked by a curved 
line or bracket. In the copy of t he Shahhaz-garhi inscription 
on the back of the rock prepared by Norris and Wilson, the 
uppermost line is omitted altogether, their first fine being my 
second line, so that 1 have I f- lines altogether instead of 13. 
This upper part, however, has so many gaps in it that it does 
not promise, to be of* much service in recovering the missing 
text of the first-half of the. 13th edict. But the latter half 
is in very fair preservation, fully equal to that of the Ivhdlsi 
text. Thus fortunately, for the purpose of comparison, we 
now possess t ro good versions of the most important part of 
Asoka’s inscriptions preserved in the widely different charac- 
ters of Ariana and India. 

The Allan version is of special value in determining the 
true reading of many words in the Indian version, partly 
from its possession of the three sibilants, and partly fjom its 
use of the attached r. 

The value of the last is best seen in the important name 
gf Andhra , which Wilson read as Andha , although he had 
observed that the Shahbaz-garhi text “departs less from the 
Sanskrit than the other, retaining some compound consonants, 
as pr in prbja instead of p///e,” to which he might have added 
hr in Drama ua, sr in Srantana , and other equally distinct 
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examples. The Hirer sibilants arc found together in * the 
word sesusha, which is written simply sffsitsa in >nH the 
Jndiim vtrsions excepting* some parts of the KliaLsi text, 
where the s/i is used of neaidy the same form as the Ariau 
lei lei*. The same letter is also found in the word cash a. 
vear which replaces rasa of the Indian texts, and in the 
plural forms of Kamboycshu and JPulindeshu, which take the 
place oi* Kahqjesn and Puli ml esc of the other versions. 

But the most remarkable departure from the Indian toxls 
* is the use of l lie vernacular word haraya for twelfth, instead 
of the Sanskrit died da,s a.. This word occurs twice in 1 lio 
inscription, near the beginning of the 3rd and towards the 
end of the Mb edict. Strange to say it. remained unrecog- 
nized by Wilson, who simply remarks, "in place of dwddasa, 
twelve, and rasa, year, the inscription has haraya. vasha, hut 
the first must he wrong.” Of flic second example, lie says 
that “ there is a blank instead of the number,” although 
Norris’s Ariau text lias the letters for rara + rasha quite 
distinct, while Ills English transliteration gives*:** ran a rash a ; 
by thus separating ca from the following letters it seems that 
Norris also failed to recognize flic true vernacular haraya for 
"twelfth” 

T. observe that the word choLera, “ four,” in the 13th edict , 
is followed by four upright strokes thus, |||), in t I k? Shahhaz- 
garhi text, and that the corresponding Avoid chafura , ‘ (our; 
in the Khalsi text, is followed by an upright cross, thus-f-, 
which must, therefore be the old Indian cypher for t. This 
form was afterwards modified to a St. Andrews’ cross, or x , 
in which shape it was adopted by all t he people who used the 
Ai*ian characters, as may be seen in the different, inscriptions of 
the kings Kanishka, Iluvishka, and Goridopliares, and of tlie 
Satrap I/iako-Kujulaka. Previous to the adoption of t his 
Indian symbol, the cyphers of the western people would seem 
to have been limited to single strokes, as the words pa iic.hcsl m 
pauche^hu, "every five,” are followed by five upright strokes, 
which precede the Avoids rashes hu. ‘years.’ 

Before leaving the city of Sudatta both Sung-YTm and 
IIwen-Thsang notice the house of a famousr Itislii in thd 
middle of the valley. IlwenTlisang gives no details, hut the 
place could not have been far. from the cave, as Sudatta, is 
said to haw* taken exercise close to it. Sung-Yun (rails the 
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- Risfli * 07/-JJO, and adds that Ahr king oi‘ the country 
dedicated a chapel to him , with n s ftnt.uc of the Rislii, which 
was ornamented with much gold leaf 1 This notice is at 
some importance, as we learn from it that statues were 
actually dedicated to holy men as well as to Buddha, and f 
infer therefore that chapels may also have been dedicated 
io kings. 

TAKllT-1-11 A III. 

On leaving the city of Sudatla, ITwen-Thsang states that 
he mink, about 100 til or nearly 17 miles, to the north-west 
from the llishi’s liouse, and crossing a little hill he reached 
a great mountain, to the soutli of which there was a monas- 
tery containing a few monks who studied the Jlultdydiuf. 
Near it was a xh;pa built by Asoka on the spot where the 
llishi KJknsringn, had formerly lived. The only notice of this 
holy limn is that he lost, his divine powers through the 
seductive arts of a courtesan, who actually persuaded him 
to carry her on lbs shoulders through the town. 

The hearing and distance of the', high hill almost exactly 
agree with that, of the Takht-i-Bahi mountain, measured 
IVoni Shnhbaz-garhi. The monument of tiie Rislii Eka 
sringa with its neighbouring monastery I would identify 
with the great stupa of Sahri Bahlol, which was opened In 
l)r. Ih'ih'W, anil tin* monastery attached io it. As nothing is 
said about any monuments on the high hill itself, I conclude 
that the Buddhist establishments on Takht-i-Bahi had 
already been abandoned hi* fore the time of llwen-Thsang’s 
visit. 

The hill of Takhf-i-Bahi forms three sides of an oblong 
sipiare, of which the north face is open, and the south is 
formed by the highest ridge of the hill, which is very nearly 
straight. About half-way between the two long ridges, 
which form the east and west sides of the square, t here is a 
shorter ridge or spur, which runs almost directly north from 
t he* crest of the hill. The ruins of Bahi occupy this centre 
spur and two other shorter spurs to the .east of it, as well as 
the main ridge,* including the highest peak at the south-west, 
corner of the square, to which alone' the name of Takid or 
“seat” properly belongs. The religious buildings wliielrare 
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|,y hr the most interesting portion of the mins arc 4 m Uivly 
nil confined to the three shorter spurs or ridges, the 'mass .of 
the buildings along the crest as well as oil tlie other two 
ridges being apparently private dwellings, from one to three 
and even four storeys in height.. 1 * 

The hill of Tnkht-i-Bahi is situated 28 miles to the north- 
east of Peshawar, and eight miles to the north-west of Mardan. 
It is an isotafced hill, forming the extreme end of the long 
broken ridge which separates the valleys of Lurikhor and 
Sudani. Iks height above the sea is .1,771 foot according . to 
the latest .maps, or about 570 feet above the plain, assuming 
the general level of the Yusufzai basin to be 1,200 feet. 
According to my estimate, the spur on which the religious 
buildings stand is rather more than one-half of this height, 
or about 300 feet above tlic plain. 

The ruins on Takhl-i-Balii have, been described at some 
length by Dr. Bellow* and even more minutely by Sergeant 
p. II. \V Holier of the Suppers and Minors, who superin- 
tended the excavation of the religious buildings early in 
1S71. 3 The remains on tlic crest of the bill are thus de- 
scribed by J3r. Bellow : 4 “ These ruins arc* very extensive, 

and still* in very good preservation. They occupy the crest 
and northern slope of the Takht-i-Bahi, a spur which pro- 
jecting westward from the Paja ridge, traverses the plain 
for several miles, and separates the valley of Lunkhor from 
that of Sudani. The ruins occupy the western end of this 
ridge, which is a bare ledge of grey mica and quartz schists, 
about three hundred feed, above* the plain, and cover about 
a mile; of surface along a central crest between terminal 
eminences on tlic east and west. On these are the boundary 
buildings of the city, the* rest are; on the intervening cresl, 
and the ridges sloping down from it to the plain on the 
north. The hollows between these ridges arc the natural 
drains of the hill. 

“The buildings on the eminences flanking the city on. the 
cast and west appear to have been positions of observations 

and defence; for, from their elevation, they completely 

* 
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qvefiotik the city and command .an extensive view of .the, 
country around. They are compact square? blocks, with 
rooms opening inwards on a central court. The walls arQ 
now only 4 or 5 feet above the surface, but they arc? 
very substantial, everywhere 4 feet in thickness. Close 
to these blocks of buildings are two or more deep cellars of 
masonry entered by a small opening in the roof, which is 
a very Hat dome. They appear to have served as grain 
stores. In these buildings we could discover no remains of 
idols or sculptures. 

“On the crest of the hill, and between the two flanking 
heights just alluded to, is a succession of detached quad- 
rangles, the massive walls of which are still from 0 to 
8 feet high and about 40 feet each way. Along the inner 
side of each wall is a series of small compartments, each 
opening hy a doorway into the courtyard in the centre. 

“ Close to each of these quadrangles, and only a few 
pares distant, is a well defined circular mass of masonry 
raised about 2 had above the surface, and about 14 feet in 
diameter. The debris around is rich in fragments of idols, 
and carved slabs of slate ; and beyond these, are the indis- 
finct. remains of a wall enclosing the circular platform in a 
square. These circular platforms are probably the ruined 
and excavated foundations ol* former topes, whilst the ad- 
joining quadrangles were the monasteries ot the monks de- 
voted to their care and services. 

“'.From their position these quadrangles (there are five or 
six of them along the crest of the hill) command an exten- 
sive prospect of all the country around. 

“ Their ruins in part are still discernible from Ihe plain on 
the south of the hill, and in their perfect state they 
must have been prominent objects of attraction from a con- 
siderable distance around. 

“ The southern slope of the hill on which stand these 
ruins is steep and abrupt right down to the plain. .In its 
upper part arc some small detached huts of well-made* stone 
wads, and below these is traceable, at intervals, the line of a 
causeway that .zigzagged to the plain. In some parts it is 
interrupted hy a few steps, and in others has been built up 
the sides of precipices. In its upper part, for a short dis- 
tance, the causeway is tolerably entire, and forms a road 4 
feet wide, and with an easy ascent.” 

vov. \ . • • v 
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shown in the case of .the Hishi Ekasringa, which I liavc*qn»oted 
from IIwen-Thsang. Ko statues wore found in • situ .fit 
Takhi-i-Balii, either by X)r. Bellow or by Sergeant Wi Idler, nor 
'did I find any in situ at Jnmal-garlii, but at Saliri-Bahloi I 
discovered a row of upright statues, at nearly equal distances 
apart along the base of a wall, which once formed the base- 
ment of a l ine of chapels. In this instance the statues, though 
not actually in situ, were within I or 2 feet of their original, 
positions, having apparently been pushed forward by the 
falling inwards of the chapel walls. The side walls of 
chapels and probably also the blank spaces in the hack 
walls were ornamented with alto-relievo scutytures display- 
ing various memorable scenes in the life of Buddha. These 
slabs were usually fixed to the Avails by large iron nails 
driven through some sunken portion of the sculpture. 

The smaller chapels would have contained smaller statues 
of Buddha, or of saints or of kings, or perhaps larger scenes in 
alto-relievo . The pilasters also which divided the chapels 
were frequently sculptured, as we learn by numerous minia- 
ture examples. 

The chapels as wdl as the principal statues would also 
appear to have been gilded, as they are even now in Burma, 
This was perhaps nearly always the ease with the plaster 
statues, although it is possible that some may have been 
simply coloured red. I have always found fragments of 
gold leaf in company with the broken plaster statues. Two 
of the alto-relievos and one of the pilaster capitals found at 
Jamal-garhi still retain numerous patches of thick gilding. 

In the accompanying plate, 1 1 have given both front and 
hack views of the least injured chapels at Taklit-i-Bahi : 
and I have added below a eonvential. representation of simi- 
lar chapels from one of the Taklit-i-Bahi sculptures. Other 
examples of clilferent sized chapels arranged in a circle will 
be given hereafter in my account of Jamal-garhi. 

A single chapel of larger size, which may he called a 
Vihdr, will be seen in the general plan" to the west of the 
stupa court, where it is marked by the letter II. It is 10 
feet square inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, arql 
a lofty front opening 5 \ feet inside. The walls, which are 
still 11 feet in height, are ornamented by two tiers of trefoil 
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panels* divided by pilasters. Theye is nothing to show what 
w^is orginally placed in this building ; but I conclude that 
each panel must have contained some piece of sculpture ; 
and that the whole may have* surrounded a small stupa 
placed in the middle of the room. Prom the. stupa court a 
short flight of steps leads down to an oblong court, marked 
B, which is surrounded on three sides by lofty chapels, all 
or most of which, judging from the numerous fragments 
found in the ruins, must once have held a colossal statue 
of Buddha in plaster. Each of those chapels, of winch 
there are 29, is a separate and distinct building, entirely open 
towards the court. None of the roofs now remain, but there 
can be little, if any, doubt tliat these chapels were originally 
covered with domes like those of the stupa court. Some of 
the walls oi* these chapels are still from 25 to 30 feet in 
hfcight, and L conclude that the statues which they once 
held must have been nearly as lofty. Dr. Bellow mentions 
that he found fragments of plaster figures which “must 
have belonged to statues of gigantic size. A hand, a foot, 
and portion of the head, in this composition, were fully four 
times the natural size.” “ These huge figures, ” lie adds, 
“ probably occupied positions outside the stupa court,” for 
their fragments are only found outside its limits.” Here 
also the same colossal fragments were exhumed l>y Sergeant 
“Wi Ichor. This part of the ruins has not, however, been com- 
pletely cleared, as the mass of debris was from 10 to 12 feet 
deep. But the fronts of the chapels were opened out, and 
all the remains of buildings in the middle of the court were 
cleared and exposed to view. 

The precise use of this “ court of colossi ” has not been as- 
certained. It is 116 feet long from east to west and 50 
feet broad, and occupies a hollow between the stupa and the 
monastery of the establishment. Erom the stupa there is a 
clear path through this court, 8 feet in width, between 
small chapels, leading up to the monastery by a short .flight 
of steps. In the eastern portion of the court there* is a 
large raised platform, 38 feet long and 20 feet broad, which is* 
gained by a few steps on the western side. 1 On this side 
also there are four small platforms, each from 1 to 5 feet, 
square, arranged in pairs facing the largo one, one pair on 

1 See IMati VII for (lie relative positions of these remains. 
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each side ot‘ its steals. Sergeant Witcher was inclined to 
think that these pi at form severe intended for tlic reception of 
statues ; hut according to my experience hotli of ancient 
sites and of modern Buddhist establishments in Burma, 
statues are always placed under canopies, or in niches or 
chapels. And as Sergeant Wi lclier notices that nearly all 
the figures exhumed in this court had “ some provision 
at the hack to fix them to walls,” I conclude with some 
certainty that they must have occupied the recesses or 
chapels which are still standing on three sides of tills court. 
At first sight I thought that these platforms wore the base- 
ments of stupas of various sizes, such as may even now ho 
seen around all the great stupas in Burma. This impression 
I still hold, and the discovery of a similar court at J amal - 
garhi, with several of the small stupas still standing on 
their basements, leads me to believe that my opinion is cor- 
rect. Of the four smaller basements I think there can ho 
no doubt ; and I would suggest that the large platibrip of 
3S feet by 20 feet might perhaps have held one large stupa 
in the middle with two small stupas at eacdi end, as 1 have 
marked by dotted lines in the plan. As the principal feature 
in this court is the great number of its Vihdrs or chapels in 
the middle as well as along the sides, I have ventured to call 
it the 64 Vih&r Court.” 

The only other use to which these platforms might have 
been apidied, would have been as seats for the general meet- 
ings of the TYaternity. But as the court- is open both to 
the north aiul south, their meetings would have been at all 
times liable to interruption. I believe, therefore, that this 
was simply the great “ Vih&r Court ” of the establishment, 
which contained a greater number of chapels and enshrined 
statues than any other part of the buildings. These number 
38 in the present case, and 30 in the similar court at Jamal- 
garhi. 

This suggestion also seems to be confirmed by the similar 
junction at Jamal-garhi of small stupas and chapels in a 
court entirely surrounded by chapels. I think thcrciore 
that the name of “ Vih&r Court 99 is an appropriate one. 

The largest block of building is the monastery, marked C 
in the plan. The quadrangle is 02 feet square inside, with 
15 cells, each 10 feet in depth, arranged on three sides. The 
two covne* cells are somewhat longer than the others, but 



of- the tsamo depth. In the southeast quarter of the square 
there ^ tank lor water which wa§ probably filled by drain- 
age from the roofs of the cells. Near the middle of the 
blank Avail on the eastern side there is a door leading into 
a small court 20 feet square, marked D. To *tlic north this 
has two floors, one leading to a room or cell 10 feet by 12 
feet and the oilier to the outside of the building. To the 
south there is a single door leading into a court *32 feet by 
30, marked E, and to the east there is a single door leading 
to the outside, where tAVO projecting buttresses in the comer 
look as if intended for the latrine of the establishment. I 
saAv nothing that suggested what might have been the use 
of E, but t conjecture that it may have been the kitchen, 
or cooling place of the monastery. The roofs of the cells 
no longer exist, hut I saw no reason to doubt that they AAere 
originally covered Avith overlapping domes, Avhicii have fallen 
in. 

The size of this monastery is small, but I have little 
doubt, that it originally consisted of two storeys, as Avould 
appear to have been the case with most of the dwelling 
houses. IIaa’ch -T li sang also describes the Scu/fjhdrdmas as 
having pavilions of two or three storeys at the four corners . 1 
They Avere built, he says, with extraordinary art, the AvindoAvs 
and partition walls were painted in different colours, and tlieir 
boa ms and architraves Avere ornamented Avith fine sculptures . 2 
If this .monastery was two-storeys in height, if would have 
held 30 monks, a number which Avould have found ample 
sifting room in the large closed court, 50 feet square, to the 
west of t he monastery. Indeed, I look upon the size of the 
court as affording a very good indication of the number of 
monks for Avhose use it was intended, and therefore also of 
the size of the monastery. 

In this south-east corner of the court of colossi or Vihar 
Court a few steps lead up to a private passage, on one side of 
which there arc two rooms or cells, marked X in tluvplnn. 
These may perhaps have been solitary cells for the punish- 


J .Tn lion's Ilwen-Thsan", Tl, (>fi. 

- Ibid \ l, lid.— Los soli vos ot les pnnfres” moans simply tlio 1 tenuis and rafters, but if 
I am ri^ht in supposing: tlmt the rooms wore domed, the only bosuns would have boon over 
tlio doors and windows. I found several stone beams of this bind, but they were ornament - 
od with plain dentillated mouldings and not with figures. In the two-storeyed building-s, 
however, the lloor of the upper storey was supported on stone t.mm.s let into th^* walls. 
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mcnt of refractory ifionks,.but I think it more probaHo That 
they wore, the ceils of * two of tin; chief moul^i *of the 
fraternity. 

The whole number of persons in this monastery would 
therefore have* been either 33 or 3-4. X conclude that tlic two 
separate cells had upper storeys ; but I suppose that the 
Abbot and senior monk may have been allowed two rooms 
each. 

Outside the monastery on the west there is a long narrow 
passage, only 5 feet in width, which separates the monastery 
from the western pile of buildings. Of these the most 
northerly is a large courtyard, marked V in the plan. This 
is 50 feet square inside with only one entrance, and is sur- 
rounded by Lofty walls, 30 feet high. There are no traces of 
any oilier openings in the walls, nor of any seats or smaller 
buildings on the ground, which is a grassy level, instead of 
a confused pile of ruins, such as is found in the other courts. 
Sergeant Witcher conjectures that this high-walled quad- 
rangle may have been “a place of cremation or sepulture.” 
from its size, as he justly argues, 66 it could not have boon 
roofed by any means at the disposal of the people.” The 
only break in the interior of tiie walls is whore a few 
recesses for the small native chirdgh or oil-lamps have been 
constructed. This mysterious structure is simply a high, 
walled quadrangle, 50 feet square, with only one door. It 
may have been used as a place of cremation, as suggested 
by Sergeant Wilelior; but in Burma at the present day 
the bodies of priests as well as those of the people are 
burned in open places appointed for the purpose. It is 
possible, however, that on this exposed hill, facing tl»e north, 
it may have been found necessary to surround the place of 
cremation with lofty walls to screen the lighted piles from 
violent gusts of wind. My own belief, however, is that this 
was tlic place set apart for general meetings of the Fraternity. 

The single opening and the high walls would secure 
privacy, and it seems difficult to imagine any other object 
Tor which they could have been intended. Tlic only possible 
objection that strikes me against this assignment is the wart 
of scats. But tlic assembled monks may have sat upon the 
ground, each on his own mat, or on a small stool brought 
from theiv cells. Here then I suppose that the monthly 
meetings of the Fraternity were held for the purpose of 
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reading the Ihuhllitsl scriptures. Here the Dlmrnw ;md 
l ' hi<tii<ry were lt*il by the A bbot while the assembled 

monks responded “ Sudhn.” The small holes in the walls 
for* oil-lamps Mould only show that some meetings may have 
been held by night. Extraordinary meetings wmylldiovc, 
held at all times when urgency would not brook delay; in 
Kiieli n o:imo for instance as the censure or expulsion of n 
brother, either tor serious neglect or wilful violation of the 
religions rules. 1 believe therefore that this was "the general 
meeting hall of the bVnternity. 

To the south of this mysterious quadrangle, there is a long 
'jpen spaee between two walls, marked G in the plan, which 
contains a double-row of subterranean vaults divided by 
narrow passage. This passage is continued to the south 
lor a distance of 50 lect, where it joins another vaulted pas- 
sage*, which descends towards the west in the direction of 
the* valley. Prom the point of junction also, tm open 
passage. m; irked Iv in the. plain ascends towards tin* cast 
ibi’ if distance of I!’) li-et, in the direction, of ilic stupa. This 
double row of vaulted rooms, ten in number, 1 take to have 
been the si ore- moms or granaries of i he establishment. Thry 
\wre accessible from the country below by the \ united pas- 
sage just described, and from the monastery by the open 
passage. These vaults were first entered by Dr. Hellew, 
\\ ho describes tin in as low, dark, airbed cells, about S fee! 
square and feel. high. tie nls(» slates that ‘'the proper 
and original entrances to tin* subterranean passage*, of 
which there are I Jure or fair, if liol more, under f lease 
buildings, are by separate arched openings m. tin; va^lrm 
.dope of the spin , some feel. below tin level of its upper 
•airfare. Amongst tile heaps of debris ci»ve»-ing the sur 
face of this slope it. was impossible to 1 race any pathway 
to these entrances. 91 

The*. great number of private dwellings, wliieh are still 
standing on the bill of Takht-i-lSahi, show that the place 
must, once have been of some consequence. JMost op the 
houses are. two-storeyd, the access to the upper storey being 
invariably on the outride. In some cases the steps were* 
iilbro projecting •stones inserted at intervals in the outside 
wall; but, in most instances there was a substantial Might 
of steps, supported on a pointed arch of overlapping ston.es. 
Ln ono ease l found a much more elaborate staircase, which 
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occupied three sides of a room upwards of 10 led suuaye. 1 
J$ut? under each flight there was the same pointed an‘u as in 
the. smaller staircases. 

. Most of the pri\ ate houses whirl* I saw consisted of f.,vo 
rooms, from 10 to 12 feet square, placed one above the other. 
Jhif _Dr. llclhnv, who lias several times visited these ruins 
when they wore in a more ]>erfeet condition, state's that “ in 
positions where there is a sufficiency of level surface they 
art' in the (orm of quadrangles, with rooms along each side 
opining into a central court -yard.” 2 * At present we see 
only hare nails; hut, as we learn from TTwen-Thsa ng, the 
private dwellings «»f the people were ornamented inside, 
and were covered with a plain coat of plaster outside. * fn 
accordance with this description, Dr. ’Hollow notices that. 
<c over all was applied a thick coating of coarse gravelly 
mortar, patches of* which still cling to the Avails in many 
places/’ This fact i observed myself, and J find also that; it 
did not escape ihe notice of Sergeant "Wile her. 

The walls of the houses are built of uneven blocks of 
stem*, very carefully laid so as to present a tolerably smooth 
surface out wards, the inti rst ices of each course being tilled 
up with thin flat pieces to bring them to a level. Dr. J>el!e\y 
remarks that. u no movlar seems to have- been used to hind 
them together; 5 ' hut Sergeant Witcher, who excavated Ihu 
ruins, describes the walls as “Imilf of si ones quarried on 
the spot, small wedges or slips oi similar material being 
inserted to ensure accurate lifting, which is furl her pro- 
vided for by the pouring in of . a kind of liquid mini/’ It 
seems most probable, f here lore, that a 1 bin mud mortar was 
used, at least in some buildings, to till up the interstice* 
inside, the walls, while f hi', exterior was invariably covered 
with a coating of lime mortar mixed with sand. 

The doors of the private dwellings were generally low, 
many of them bring only \\ feet in height. Therooms 
would therefore have been very dark; hut the. use of win- 
dows,- which are also noticed by llw eri-Tlisnng, would ajipear 
to have been very general. Sometimes these were pla ‘•ad- 
just over the door, hut move usually in the opposite Avail, 
just, under the roof. Jji the latter ease, the sdl or lower edge 

1 N i 1 IM.it c A !IL :i I'l.ir. clvJijij .ti IhK 
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‘was l)e\Vllod from the outside downwards, so as to distribute 
IhU light over ihc room. A specimen of this kind will Ihj 
seen i in the plan and section of the single chapel to flic west 
of the stupa. 1 In Hie winter ? suppose that these small 
windows were covered with a sheet of thin paper to keep 
out the wind, in the. same way that the large openings of 
wooden trellis- work arc 4 now covered in Kashmir tor the 
same purpose. 

The name* of Jinlti, or JJal/fti, which means a resanwir 
or baori, has been applied to the liill on account of ils 
possession of two small artificial tanks. One of these on 
the very erosf of the hill is about S foot square and re., 
gularly built, but it. is now nearly filled with debris. Tin* 
other is a few yards below tie? crest on its northern face 
:d, the Moslem end of the city." ! t. is about It feet stpiaro 
and _M) feet dei p, and is ewoawded out of the solid 
rock. 

The Hindus of 1h*‘ present day refer these ruins to liaja. 
Ural; 1ml this name has only beep adopted since the liritisli 
occupation, when she sepoys of India earned the t»am;\\nna, 
am! Alaliitbhfirata. across 1 he Indus. i'eibre that, time the 
people knew only iJa.ja /mv/. Kven now t he Muhammadans 
repeat tin* name of 7’/ov/, as they have not been inllu- 
hv any supers! it ions ivvrK'iK.r for the authority of I lie 
great Hindu epics. Kort imatelx this district was visited by 
General Court as well as b\ myself, before t ! u ad\ent of the 
Indian sepoy in i he spring of 1SI ( J, Thus (icnei al ( ’ourt, 
writ mg in l s J(b says : * “To Ihc north-east ol Jla.sftJ \uitjur is 
the mountain of ln'hh* y standing alone 1 on a vast plain ; and 
close, lo it arc the*, ruins of an ancient castle, which is 
attributed to Knjn l\n<f 9 and which, according to the 
traditions of the inhabitants, was the dwelling of the,* an- 
cient sovereigns of this country.” The same name of faru 
was given to me in January ISIS, ay- hen I. first visited 
Kogrfim and Shfihbaz-garhi. 15nt General Abbott, waiting 
M< j 85 f, and on the I mlian side of the Indus, whore he derived 
all his information from Indians, stab's that “at Nogram in. 
Vusuf/.ai, near J hmida-Gat, is the stable ol Itaja / inil v 

1 StV 1 "In f 0 VI 1 1»»>‘ •'jcriuifU i‘.l* tli* 1 l'-*' rlK sl \v;i..i..w\ 

■: I>J\ Ui'llr-w :; Ki‘pi»U »* 1 ' Y li.Mll/:H, p. lr. L 
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In IHit appeared Di\ # Dcllew’s in t ('resting and Valuable 
report on the Yusufzais, Tn which 1 find that ee according to 
l he Hindus in this country, these ruins wore formerly »t.ho 
, V si,|(MK^ of Itaja JZhttrdl find the PAndu Kings . 1 There is 
no doubt that, the name ot Raja Flrai is now Avidely known, 
as 1 often heard it. myself from the Hindu goldsmiths and 
Umivas during my late visit to the Yusufzai district in. Janu- 
ary lS7-h • 1 have brought the name of Jiajsi Fara thus 
prominently forward, because 1. believe that it may have some 
connection with tin* famous Aornos of Alexander, and per- 
haps also with the of 1 1 w eu-Thsaug. 

The prohibit? ;mr «>f these ruins 1 will discuss heron ft Cl 
when I come to describe the various inscriptions winch have 
been found in the VuMifzai district. 

N UlIil-tlAIlbOL, 

The ruins of Sahri -1.1a Idol were discovered by Dr. Hollow, 
who has .given a. general description of the place, with a full 
and interesting account of his own explorations. Sahri- 
liahlol is situated in tin* open plain just 2 !. miles to the 
south-south-east of the crest of Ta!\ ht-i- Hahi. The principal 
tea tine of the. place is great central mound, which now 
represents all that remains < ? f some old city. This mound is 
1.20(» feet in length from east to west, with a mean breadth 
of about GOO feet, and a height of 00 feet." It was sur- 
rounded with a stout wall, which stilt remains in very good 
order along nearly the w hole of the north face, and which 
i traced in several other places by superficial excavations. 
The northern wall was cleaved by Dr. Hollow, 1 who describes 
it as vising straight up from the level of the plain, and 
built with surprising neatness and a cm i racy of slabs of the, 
mica schist of tin* neighbouring Takbt-i-Hahi hill.” In. 
each of the four faces there was a gateway. Tin* remains of 
the northern gateway wore cleared by Dr. Del lew', but the 
posit inns of the others are well defined by deep depressions 
tlanked by ruined wails. On the western face the monTuf 
‘extends for a further distance of 000 feet, but this portion, 

i 
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which \ take to have 1 * boon a sul>ui*b of tlio city, is not nlore 
1.1 fan Jitf to i!5 loot in height. The wholes circuit of. the city 
w:.vs somewhat under one mile, anjl its area about 1,000,000 
square feet, which would have; been suJTicicnt for a population 
of about <1,000 Iji time of peace, and of double that number 
in time of war. lint as t he place is completely surrounded 
with a number of ruined mounds, the remains of Buddhist: 
temples and monasteries, 1 would estimate the whole popu- 
lation at not less than 1,000 persons. 

The city itself does not appear to have been oceupied by 
any religious establishment, as ’Or. !l lei lew, who examined 
tho ])l:u-,o careful lv and made numerous excavations, states 
that '‘there are no signs of any idol temple or other religious 
edifice amongst this mass of ruins, nor are idols or sculp- 
tures fmmd in I heir debris.*’ 1 All the old houses which 1 
excavated consisted of small rooms from 10 to 1 2 feet square, 
such as mig.hr have been roofed with overlapping: domes, 
Precisely similar buildings appear to have been met with by 
Dr. I VI lew , who note- that, "the buildings on this mound 
are arranged Id quadrangles, wiMi small chambers opening 
from rju-h side on to a central court-yard, on one side of 
which is an entrance gateway. 5 * 

Tlu'iv s(‘\ oral. circular pits on the 1o]> of the .mound, 

w hich look iike old w ells half-filled with rubbish. One of 
these. S feet in diameter was cleared hv Dr. Bellow, who 
loin »d a slati? pavement, at a depth of IS feet. ’‘This was 
removed, ami the exeavat ion carried down to 15 feet ljelow 
the surface. ’* Down to tin ‘ slate lloor the sides of the well 
w ere protected by a stone, wall in good preservation. " Below 
Mie flooring then? was no masonry, but the earth was compact, 
and hard, and intermixed with it were fragments of red 
pottery and stone. 51 Beneath the pavement- was .found a 
sitting figure of Iluddha. This dry well was therefore a 
common grain pit, such as is now in use all over .Northern 
India. The figure of Iluddha deposited under the lloor shows 
that the baniya who made the pit must have? been a Buddhist. 
Hut the most curious result revealed by Dr. Bellow’s exca- 
vation is the fact that the soil beneath the pit was an accu- 
mulation of rubbish to a depth of 27 feet. The mound A\as 
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therefore not less than 4.5 (ret hi height when Hi/ddhism 
was Will* flourishing in i f 1 is district, or not later than A. i). 
son. If I he ace umn hiti 07 ; ol' rubbish be calculated at 1J* 

Jnul per cent ury, which is the approximate rate ascertained 
by excavations at Multan, then the site of* Sahri- Baldol must 
have been occupied as early as £>-000 years before A. I). fcOO, 
or about 2,000 lb C. The 1 same date may be derived from 
the present accumulation of (JO feet, if calculated at t he same 
rate of 1 ! foot per century. At the present, day the site of 
Sahvi-Baldol offers no advantages to a settler, except, its old 
wells, which must have been dug by the original oecupants, 
or some of their early successors. 'But in ancient, times, J 
believe that a large Jake or swam]) must have existed on the 
south side of the position, as tin* "round is low, and shows 
(he usual traces of land subject to inundation. Dr. Bo llew, 
speaking of the "round rather more <0 tin* east, s:i\s that 
Si it lias the. appearance of having been formerly very marshy, 
for there art' still stagnant pools in the vicinity, ami the .sur- 
face Level is very low.” 1 Rrom the general appearance of 
the country, S mink if possible that the Kabul River may 
once have flowed from Cfiarsada in a north-oast direction 
towards Sahri-Baldol and Mimlnn, amL from thence by 'Turn 
down the broad bed of* flu' Baginrai-(v hor, or present. Turn 
lliwr, (o a |K)inr. below Aoshelua. Tbh coiusi? of Lhe Kabul 
River would account not only for all the marshy "round 
about Sahri-Baldol itself, but also for the broad swampy bed 
of the present Bagiarai River below Turn. ft. would also 
account in the most satisfactory manner for the much more 
swampy state of this part of the district in the time of Baber, 
as tlu k deserted bed of the river must have become drier 
every year si nee the stream forced its new passage through 
the bills at Noshehra. Sahri- Baldol, or 1 ho City of* Bn Idol,” 
is of eoui'M) a comparatively modern name, and most prob- 
ably refers to some Afghan Bablol, who re-occupied it after 
its ii/st desolation by the Muhammadans. 

The old city js completely surrounded by a number q £^. m , 
mined mounds of all sizes. On the south side there are - 
only a few small mounds on the edge of the low "round ; 
hut on the other three sides the mounds of ruins are 
num« ions, and many of them are largo and conspicuous. 
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On turning ov(T tlu‘*e contents, a very strong sepulchral 
smell was noticed, and presently discovered to proceed from 
;i quantity of human and other hones, all move or less 
broken up mid crumbling. « 

i4 from the corners of the cavity a few lice toads hopped 
out : and an idol, twenty inches high, was also found. It 
represents a man in the standing position, and is hotter 
carved than the generality of figures met with, from which 
il also d lifers in many points. The hair was long, wavy, 
and in curly ringlets hung over the shoulders. a double 
necklace of heads hung in front of the chest, and the body 
is enveloped in loose folds of drapery, like a sheet wrapped 
round the loins, and thrown over the shoulders. lloth hands 
and feet, wore broken off, and the fragments were noi, discovered. 
The holies hi‘ir recognized as portions ot* a human skeleton, 
mixed n]> with the rib bones of the cow or horse, the leg, 
wing, and bread hones of various birds, of which the skulls 
of 1 he common fowl, kite, sand-grouse, and owl were ir- 
cognized. Then*, were, besides, the skulls and bout's of" ihe 
common rat., and an animal of the same species, though 
much larger in size. All these remains are now in the 
Tosha war Museum. ' 

“ About M feet ahove the grave just described. and im- 
bedded ilia hard layer of clay, was found a. second human 
skeleton. It lay full length, with the head to the south and 
feet to tin* north. In the process of extraction the bones 
crumbled to powder; but the rigid hand mu) right knee, some 
left ribs and the left foot, some of the lower bones of the 
spine, and portions of the. hipbones, were recognized 4 i it 
a From this grave 1o the top of the centre of the (ope 
is a height, of d l led. 

“The tope thus explored stands in the centre of a 
court-yard, about 12* > feet each way. Along each wall are 
the remains of a series of chambers ; those at each corner 
are larger and project, outwards. The walls of this enclosure 
are still between 1 and II feet high. 

“Contiguous with the southern wall is a square moir^ 
some 12 fret high, and covered wit h weeds and thorny bushes. 
On excavating it a wail was soon come upon ,* and, following 

■ On- ill 111 I.ii< .Mild: In ’".I li-mooil to l ill" I.ulh.l Mll.Si'Uill will'll 1 J \v IS 
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the toiu'sc ol’ tliis, a complete quadrangle, with chambers 
all-rouirtl, was in time exposed to' view. These rooms all 
ope.ii on to a central court-yard, raised about 8 feet above the 
plain. 

“Outside each corner of the quadrangle vis a circular 
platform continuous with the walls of the quadrangle. 

“ This building was probably the monastery or Vihara 
of the monks attached to the service of the adjoining tope. 
Several curious relies were found in its different chambers. 
In a small arched recess in the wall of one room was found 
:\ small urn of red pottery, full of cinerised human bones; 
in others were found agate and slate beads, fragments of 
red j lottery, as bowls, water vessels, lamps, and figures 
moulded of the same materials, as bullocks, horso-and-ridcr, 
also a metal nose or earring, a wristlet, pieces of iron 
spits, and a little bell like those used by Hindus in their 
dcvnlious. Uesides these, was found a very remarkable plate 
of copper. 

“ If consists of a circular wreath of olive? leaves surround- 
ing a Maltese cross. In each compartment thus formed is 
a circular disc? of copper; at the base of ilu*, wreath is a 
projecting hand, slit transversely, as if for the passage of a 
ribbon, by which the whole was suspended. 

“In an apartment on the north face, was found an idol 
figure, nearly 8 feet, high, carved out from a single slab 
of blue slate. It stood on a granite pedestal, placed on the 
ground 0 feet below' the level of the other rooms. 

“On this pedestal, and at each side of the feet, which were 
destroyed, we found, exactly ns they had been left, two 
common chiragas; one? of them was blackened at tin? tip 
by the wick that, had burnt out at the socket. The idol is 
supposed to represent one of the Pandu kings. The hair 
is frizzled and gathered into a lop knot ; the ears are elon- 
gated and pierced lbr ornaments ; tin? ilka is above the 
root; of the nose, the tip of which has been knocked oil* the 
right- arm beyond tin? elbow is missing. This limb, it ap- 
pears, bad been joined on to the rest of the figure in the 
Hexed position, for there are a number of holes in the folds 
of drapery above and below on this side for the reception 
of the? binding pegs. 

“The left hand hangs by the knee, on which rests (lie 
oeiidil of the bodv 
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“Tlio whole figure is enveloped in a sheet thrown j*vcV the 
shoulders and brought across the chest. The folds 1 of this 
drapery are very cleverly done, whilst every crease and folcl is 
accurately carved, the contour of the body it covers is dis- 
tinctly perceptible.” 

The statues above described, along with all the other relics, 
were sent by Ur. Bellow to the Peshawur Museum, from 
whence they have since been removed to the Labor Museum. 

The two statues I have recognised from Ur. Bel lew’s 
description ; and from their long hair and moustaches, I 
take them to he the figures of kings, or laymen of rank, 
who had been benefactors of this particular establishment. 

Both of the figures have lost their feet. This mutilation 
might have been expected in a statue exposed in an open 
chapel of the monastery ; hut it is difficult to account for 
the mutilated state of the small statue which was found 
imbedded in the solid mass of the stupa. The only exx>lana- 
tion which L can think of, is that the tope may be of late 
age, say 500 or 000 A. U., after 11 ie first persecution of 
‘.Buddhism by the Saiva kings of the "Little Yuehi, when tlio 
zeal of first converts had Jong since died away, and the 
growing indifference of the people no longer required the 
manufacture of new statues. 

Under such circumstances, I can readily suppose that the 
builders of the toj>e may have deposited any piece of .Bud- 
dhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at the 
present day will sot up and worship any statue which may 
he found, caring little for its state of mutilation, and still 
loss for its possible connexion with Jainism or -Buddhism. 

X have already suggested that Sahri-Bahlol may be the 
city mentioned hv IIwen-Thsang, where the Bishi Kkasringa 
had resided before the time of Asoka. 1 

The place described by the pilgrim was situated to the 
south of a high mountain which was 1G miles to the north- 
vvest/of JPo-lu-sha , or Shiihbaz-garlii. It possessed a mon- 
astery and a stupa erected on the spot where the Bislii ^had 
' lived. In all these particulars Sahri-Bahlol corresponds very 
closely with the description of liwen-Tlipang. The high 
mountain I would identify with Takht-i-Bahi, from which 
Sahri-Bahlol lies soutli miles. The stupa and monastery 
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excavated by Dr. Bcllew I would idoiltify with the stupa 
and monastery seen by the pilgrim * The name by which the 
ru|ns are now known, Dhamdmi , seems to be an old one, and 
if so, it probably refers to the Saint', or Bishi, Ekasringa. I take 
Dhamdmi to be derived from the Sanskrit Dharmmalman , a 
<s saint, ” which in Pali would lose both the r and t> although 
the P&li form of alman , according to Yararuehi,* is not 
amnia , but appet , which would make Dhammappa . 

About 700 feet from Dr. Bellow’s tope, and a little to 
the west of north, there is a Long low mound, not more 
than 0 foot in height, which is ploughed over annually. It 
is only known as “ Misri’s field” from the name of the present 
owner. Prom him I learned that pieces of sculpture were 
frequently turned up by liis plough, and that several statues 
had been seen beneath the soil. 

The field had already been sown with wheat, but as the 
owner was willing to take compensation tor the loss of his 
seed* I began an excavation at once on the spot pointed out 
by himself on the* west side of the mound. There was 
a hollow in the north side, from which the owner said a 
Cf Sahib, ” most probably l)r. Bellow, had taken several 
statues. Hero also I dug, but without any success. On the 
west side, however, no less than ten statues were discovered, 
several of them in an upright position, and all ol them 
in one line at the foot of a wall. On clearing a part of this 
wall, I found that it was a basement which had once sup- 
ported a number of separate chapels. The distance between 
the two extreme figures oL the ten, both of which were 
upright, was 8 1; feet S inches, which makes the mean space 
between each pair of figures t) loot 5 inches. Bach chapel, 
therefore, may have been. S feet square with an interval ot 
foot, which is rather larger than those of the northern 
range of chapels at Taklit-i-Balii. 

All the ten statues thus discovered were figures of Buddha, 
either seated or standing. Two of them were colossal ; the 
others life size and half size. Along with them were found 
two broken alto-relievos , one head of a king, with moustache, % 
long hair, and a tall head dress, besides numerous fragments 
of statues and smaller sculptures, and several plaster heads, 
and plaster lions. The niches or chapels were plastered; 

1 Lhswii, Ii»:UtuUoiu'> Lingua* 1 V.u-rit ir;i\ p. 85 
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but. tlic semicircular lioocj of the upper dome of a -colitral 
chapel was of stone, aitd of larger size than the* single 
example" now existing at Takht-i-Jlalii. The two alio-re- 
l zeros would also appear fo have been of larger size than 
those found at Takht-i-Hahi, as one of them must have been 
nearly 3 lectin height, and the other was 22 inches in height 
and the same in breadth. 

The whole surface of tlic mound was thickly strewn with 
small pieces of stone and broken pottery, amongst which I 
found several pieces covered with a black sliinv glaze both 
inside and outside, and a single piece of bowl with a few letters 
incised on the outside and distinctly legible. These letters 
arc Maghe-eha in the tipper line and so in the lower line. To 
the cha of the upper line I would add luvo, thus making 
ce Mag he chatnra” on the fourth day of Mdgk } A whole 
day’s search proved unsuccessful in finding a second piece 
of this inscribed bowl, hut the fact that inscriptions do exist 
in these ruins should be borne in mind by every explorer, 
as every fragment is valuable. 

Tins mound was about 125 feet square on the crest, 
with a lower portion 75 feet in breadth on the west side. I 
dug trenches at right angles across the middle of it, and in 
other places, in the hope of finding some traces of the other 
sides of the quadrangle. 3>ut these excavations wore unsuc- 
cessful, and I was reluctantly obliged to give up the further 
exploration of this promising site. 

A second mound on the north side, * marked D in the 
map, also yielded several broken figures, and a portion of a 
large alto-relievo , which must have been 2 feet in width. 
This mound was 300 feet in length l>y 150 feet in breadth, 
and from 10 to 12 feet in height. There were no traces of 
walls, but the whole was ploughed over, and the surface was 
covered with small pieces of stone and some broken pottery. 
I made some excavations without success, and as the owner 
of the field could not point out any spot where sculptures 
had been seen, I gave up all further search. 

Most of the other mounds had already been opened^ 
I believe, by Dr. Bellow ; but there was a, small one, about 
5,000 leet from the city on the north side, which appeared to 
be intact. On the outside there was a square basement of 
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. bricks, but tlie interior was Tilled witl> rubble and eart\i, in 
the miadlc of which was found a small pot of red earthen- 
ware, only 3 inches in diameter, filled with human bones. 1 
I conjecture that this mound was the remains of a small 
brick stupa, about 10 feet in diameter, which had long ago 
been pulled down to furnish materials for one of the houses 
in the city. 

The only other discovery made at Sahri-Bahlol was a 
broken I'm (jam of white marble. The cylindrical portion 
was 5.1 inches in diameter, which was increased to 7 inches 
on one side by the projection of a single face of Siva, with 
his third eye conspicuous on liis forehead.' This is tlie only 
sculptured evidence of the former existence of Brahman ism 
that I discovered in the Yusuf zai district. The numismatic? 
evidence, however, is very abundant in the number of silver 
and copper coins of Syalapati Deva and Samanta Dcva, 
hearing the hull of Siva, which are constantly being found, 
and, which art' procurable in every bazar in the country. 

On one of the northern mounds close to a large old 
well 1 found a seven-inch lotus ilower very boldly carved out 
of a block of kau bar. * Tt had mice boon plastered. T 
presume that it was a projecting boss ; hut a careful search 
failed to find another specimen or even a second piece of 
kankar. 

I obtained very few coins at Sal iri- Haldol, as tlie village 
is very small, containing only a few houses, and possess- 
ing only one Baniyn. But the few coins brought to me 
comprised several of the early Indo-Seytliians, which are 
sufficient to show that tlie place must have been in existence 
at the beginning of the Christian era. Both Ea-ITian and 
Sung-Yun describe a famous stupa which was built to com- 
memorate the spot where “Buddha gave his eyes in charity.” 
The former places it at seven days’ journey to the west of 
Taxila/ which agrees exactly with the position assigned to 
it by Sung-Yun in his record of three days west .to the 
Indus, plus three days west to Fo-s/ta-fu, plus one day west 
to tlie stupa of the “ Bye-gift .” According to these accounts, 
tjie site of this famous stupa must have been at Sahvi- 


1 See Piute XII, li^. 5, for u sketch of this vessel. 

See Plate XII, fig*. f>, for u sketch of this liiuram. 

' See Plate XII, lijr. 7, for a sketch of this tlowcr. 
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Bahlol. in tins case I would identify it with the great 
stupa, called Dham&mi, which was opened by _f)r. Bellow. 
According to Ba-Jlian this stupa was enriched with gold and 
silver. Here also, according to Sung-Yun, there was a 
temple, of which one stone possessed “ the impress of the 
foot of Kasyapa Buddha.” 

J AMA-L-CS A lHIT. 

The village of Janial-garhi 1 is situated to the south of the 
Pajfi ridge which separates Lunklior from Sudani, just at the 
point where the Gadar Kud breaks through the lulls. It is 
nearly equidistant from Mardan, Takht-i-Bahi, and Shahbaz- 
garhi. Prom the first it; bears nearly due north eight miles; 
from the second it hears east-north-east ; and from the last 
it is nearly north-west. 

The Buddhist ruins occupy the top of the bill over- 
looking the village, and about 500 feet above the plain. The 
general direction of the buildings lies across the hill from 
north to south. The style of building is the same as that 
which has already been described at other places, but the 
great blocks of building are differently arranged and present 
many new features which are w anting at Takht-i-Bahi. The 
general state of both ruins is about the same; but these are 
on a rather larger scale, and their sculptures are more 
numerous. They are also generally in a belter state of preser- 
vation, and several of the? statues and capitals show distinct 
traces of having been richly gilded. The .first actual dis- 
covery was made by myself in January ISIS, during my 
hurried visit to Shahhaz-garhi, when I obtained a very fine 
bead of Buddha in excellent, preservation. The stupa itself 
was opened by Colonel Jjumsdcn in 1852, but without any 
special result, although some very fine broken sculptures 
were obtained in the enclosure. A man, who had often seen 
the stupa before it was opened, informed me that it was 
about (3 feet higher than at present, and that the platform 
around it had a number of statues upon it, all of which 
were removed by a Colonel Saheb on twelve camels somw- 
ten or twelve years ago. 

The accompanying map of the ruins 4 lias been reduced 
from the survey made by Sergeant Wiloher, who was ern- 

1 Sop PI. i|« U t«»r the map of tlie Yn>uf/.ii District, mid Mato XIII for a uencral plan 
of the Hill. 
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ployed with tlic 8th Company of, Sappers ancl Miners under 
the coYnmand of Lieutenant Crorftpton, u. e., in excavating 
tlipse ruins. During the past cold season I twice visited 
Jamal-garhi, and on the second occasion I made some partial 
excavations within the enclosure marked A, .which showed 
me that this block consisted of a large stupa surrounded 
with a circle of chapels, just as tlic Takht-i-Bahi stupa was 
surrounded with a quadrangle of chapels. I traced the en- 
closing wall all round, and cleared the upper part of the 
flight of steps leading downwards to an oblong court-yard 
which was then barely traceable. These partial excavations 
brought to light so many statues and broken sculptures that 
I decided upon employing the Sappers in clearing out the 
whole of the ruins. The result is given in the accompany- 
ing map, which shows all the buildings of a complete 
Buddhist establishment disposed in a series of courts, or 
blocks of buildings, which dillor fr6m those of Takht-i-Bahi 
in their general arrangement. The most striking difference 
is the absence of any huge monastery, the cells of the 
monks being scattered over the position in small separate 
buildings of from one to four rooms each. From this ar- 
rangement 1 infer that many of the smaller buildings outside 
the monastery at Takht-i-Bahi may also have been the dwell- 
ings of monks. 

'flies principal group, marked A in the map, consists 
of a stupa, 22 loot in diameter, standing on a circu- 
lar base, and surrounded by a polygonal enclosure of 
small r/thdrs or chapels. The basement of the stupa is the 
only portion now standing. This is divided into twenty sides 
or faces, separated by pilasters, with a seated figure ol 
Buddha in each compartment ; the whole being executed in 
coarse stucco, which hears many traces of having once been 
coloured ml. The circular space between the stupa and 
chapels was paved throughout with large slabs of dark blue 
slate. Tlic chapels, which formed the enclosure, stood on a 
.continuous basement like that of the stupa itself. This was 
divided into straight faces of unequal length, according U\ 
the size of the, chapels above them. Some of these faces 
were covered with plain stucco ; but most of them were 
ornamented with seated figures of Buddha, alternately 
Ascetic and Teacher, and smaller standing figures of Buddha 
between thorn. 
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The chapels varied* in size from Si to 11 feet square. Only 
the lower ports of tins wtills now remain, and I did not see 
a single figure in .situ ; but on clearing the pavement below, 
I found so many statues lyihg immediately in front of the 
chapels, that tjie conclusion was quite irresistible that these 
statues must once have stood in the chapels, or niches, above 
them. I found also several Corinthian capitals of pilasters, 
which once formed the ends of the side walls of the chapels. 
These capitals are all of the Indo-Coriuthian style, with 
boldly designed volutes and two tiers of acanthus leaves, 
deeply and delicately chiselled. Some of them have small 
figure's of Buddlui, cither sitting or standing, amongst the 
acanthus leaves, and many of them still preserve the traces of 
gilding. These capitals arc of several distinct sizes, which 
1 suppose may be assigned to the several different sizes of 
the chapels. Altogether there were 15 large, chapels; but in 
some of the space's between them small niches were formed 
by making a cross wall, and covering the space with a .flat 
beam or frieze ornamented with a single line of moulding. 
One of these small niches Avill be found in my plan of the 
great stupa and its enclosure between Nos. 2 and 3 chapels 1 . 
I found nothing to show how these chapels were* roofed, but 
there can be little doubt that they were covered with over- 
lapping stones, like the chapels at Takht-i-Bahi, and like all 
the other buildings at Jamal-garhi itself. 

In the accompanying plate, I have given a section of this 
group of buildings, showing the various eliapels completed 
as I suppose them to have been. The open space between 
the stupa and the chapels varies from 11 to 12 feet in 
breadth, but this space Avas not left empty, as I found a 
piece of a round kankar shaft, 21 inches in diameter, still 
standing in situ on the east side of the stupa, besides 
numerous pieces of small votive stupas, and of stone um- 
brellas, varying in size from 22, feet down to mere toys of 
t and .5 inches. The very same arrangements still exist in 
Burma, and may be seen on a grand scale in Promo aiul 
Han goon. The court must have boon closed by a door, as 
I found two large flat slabs of kankar lying broken near 
the to)) of the flight of steps and pierced with round 
holes for the working of the tenon pivots of a door. 

The siniill iipcuinj^ shown in Nos. 2 :«n»l ♦ ! in rlmprl-. m in i It. 
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As the pavement of the floor, was domplWe, I. conclude 
tluit some portion of the doorway lhust have been rooted in 
with these large slabs. The kanlcar stone is called kanjur 
both here and in the Hawal l’inrfi District. On the south 
side a flight of 16 steps led to an oblong court below, 
marked 13 in the map, which was surrounded by chapels on 
all sides. I have, therefore, ventured to call it the “ Vihar 
Court.” Lieutenant Crompton states that ““a series of 
sculptures was found in situ on the risers of steps,” rep re- 
seating various scenes. Some of these sculptures have been 
broken since their discovery by the bigoted Muhammadan 
people of the country. The middle of this court is nearly 
filled with a number of chapels and small stupas, a pathway 
varying in width from 5 to 10 feet being left all round 
between them and the side chapels of the quadrangle. There 
arc eight stupas still remaining, and two square basements 
on which others must once have stood. The largest of these 
is only 6 feet in diameter, and the smallest 4 feet. 

The remains of this court were entirely buried beneath 
the ground when the excavation was begun by the Sappers. 

I believe that some of this accumulated rubbish must have 
been recent, as much of the material of the previous excava- 
tions was thrown out on this side, and completely covered 
the flight of steps. Lieutenant Crompton writes that the 
sculptures found in this court “were very good and interest- 
ing, including many statues of kings, L e., figures with 
mustaohios and jewels round the neck and upper arm and 
with sandals on the feet. One of these has a short inscrip- 
tion of seven letters on the nimbus or glory at the hack of the 
head.' There were also discovered several half capitals of 
pillars or pilasters in “ excellent preservation, some as large 
as 2 feet side ; no trace of the pillars or pilasters themselves.” 
The best preserved specimens of these capitals and of the 
alto-relievos “ had the remains of gold leaf about them, 
showing that they were once gilt in whole or in part.”- • This 
Vihdr Court is 72 feet long and 313 feet broad, and contains 
27 chapels in the four sides, and nine in the middle, with the' 
rejnains of 10 srpall stupas. 

Near the east end of the south side of the Vilify Court 
a flight of 10 steps leads down to a small court which is now 

1 These letters appear to be Sttphae Tianamuhhn. — See Flab* XVI, No. -S. 

9 Letter of Lieutenant Crompton, K, K., dated 7tl» April lS7li. • 
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open towards tlie east. On the west it is closed by a row of 
four chapels. There are two more chapels on the soutli side, 
and a single isolated chapel on the east side. In the middle 
there are three small square basements, the remains of small 
stupas. This court being the lowest part of the position, 
the remains of the buildings were deeply buried, and nothing 
was visible on the surface. Sergeant Wilclicr states that 
the accumulation of ddbris was from 8 to 13 feet deep. On 
the south side there is a flight of three steps leading to an 
oblong court. On the northern flight of 10 steps, leading 
into the Vih&r Court, many beautiful sculptures were found, 
most of them gilt, and one in particular, a large pilaster 
capital, well carved and profusely ornamented. 1 The court 
itself also yielded several good sculptures. 

To the south of the last there is another oblong enclo- 
sure of a totally different character. This consists of a block 
of building 75 feet long and 38 feet broad outside, with three 
rooms or cells at the soul hern end, and two niches iii the 
wall of the northern end, which is of the unusual thickness 
of 0 feet. Between the cells and the niches this court is 
entirely empty, and shows no traces of any buildings. It is 
closed on all sides; but there are five small openings in the 
south wall, overlooking the plains below, and three larger 
openings on the north wall, of which the middle one leads 
into the small open court just described by a flight of three 
steps. The court thus walled in is 54 feet long by 32 feet 
broad, and is accessible only by the middle opening leading 
from the small court on the north. There is nothing to show 
what may have been the use of this court ; but its large 
empty space surrounded by bigli walls with only one door 
for access recalls the similar enclosure at Takht-i-Bahi, which 
was also surrounded by bigb walls with only a single open- 
ing to the outside. I believe, therefore, that this was the 
meeting ball of the fraternity, where they could assemble 
eithefr to read their scriptures or to judge a defaulting 
„ brother, equally safe from observation or interruption. -A 
reference to the plan will show that a wall only 9 feet high 
on the north side of this court would have screened the 
whole* assembly from observation from the nearest point of 


1 No.c, mi Servant Wilclier’s map. This capital is 34 inclu ; hroatl. ami is a magni- 
ficent spccVmv.u ol the Indo-Corinthian style of* architect urc. 
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the platform of llic groat stupa. Beneath tlie floor of this 
‘ court t^iid on the south side facing* ,jlown the hill, where* the 
wall is necessarily lofty, advantage has been takou of the 
slope of the ground to make a, row of vaulted chambers, 
which I conclude must have been the granary of the 
establishment. 

At the north-east corner of this pile of building there is a 
staircase for access to the top of the wall. The object of 
ascending this wall is not obvious, but it may have been a 
commanding point either for calling the brothers together 
01* for watching against interruption. 

The most important block of building is situated at a short 
distance to the north of the great stupa, and is marked E 
in the plan. This is a small quadrangle, 24 by 21 feet inside, 
with the basement of a small stupa in the middle 3 feet 
2 inches high. Each side had four chapels, except ou the 
w^est where the place of one chapel was occupied by the 
entrance door. Outside, on the west, there w r as a single cell, 
marked 11 in the plan, which was separated from the build- 
ing by a staircase that led up to the roof. From this I 
infer that there w as an upper storey to the cell, and that this 
w T as the dwelling of two monks who had charge of the 
small stupa court. Both Lieutenant Crompton and Ser- 
geant AVileh or record that some very line alto-relievos were 
found in tli is court. 

Still further to the west there is a single room, 10 by 
12J feet, marked K in the plan, which is connected 
with the cell just described by a short w r all from which 
I suppose that it was one of the buildings belonging to the 
small stupa establishment. It seems too large for a dwelling, 
and I feel doubtful whether it w r as ever roofed. 

Immediately to the north of the small stupa court there 
is another isolated building, 17 i by 12 } feet, with unusually 
thick walls, which would seem to have been a vihftr or largo 
temple. The entrance is on the north, and there are open- 
ings for light on the other three sides, one on the weSt, two 
on the east, and two on the south. Such openings werq 
necessary and usual in the temples. Lieutenant Crompton 
thinks that it* was ‘'probably the dwelling-house of the 
priest in attendance but the number of windows is de- 
cidedly opposed to this suggestion, and I think that it must 
have been a vihar or temple, with a largo figure of Buddha 
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at. the .south end between the two windows and immediately 
opposite the door, and with smaller figures disposed on tjie 
north arfd south sides. Such an arrangement would require 
several openings to throw full light on the figures, which 
would be quite unnecessary in a dwelling-1 louse. It is 
rather against this conclusion, however, that neither Lieute- 
nant Crompton nor Sergeant Wilelicr notice the discovery of 
any sculpture inside. That the building was roofed I con- 
clude from the presence of the windows, which would other- 
wise have been unnecessary. But the space of 12 J feet was 
a large one for the overlapping dome, which in nearly all 
these Yusufzai examples is limited to about 8 feet, excepting 
a single chapel at Taklifc-i-Bahi which is 10 feet square, and 
which was certainly roofed, as it possesses a window as well 
as a door. 

To the west of the last, and to the south-west of the 
small stupa court, there is a block of three rooms or cells, 
marked G in the plan, which arc very conveniently situated 
for the dwellings of monks attached to this stupa. The 
middle room is i$ feet by 9 feet, and the two end rooms arc 
9 feet square. There may also have been an upper storey, 
but this is doubtful. 

The only other largo building on the top of the hill is a 
square block to the east of the great stupa, which is marked 
L on the plan. This building is 35 feet long and 27 feet broad 
outside, and contains two rooms on the east and two on the 
west side, each 8 lcet square, divided by a passage into which 
they open. Prom the great thickness of the walls of this 
building I conclude that it must have had an upper storey 
to which access was obtained by a staircase at the end of 
the passage, which still exists in a ruined state. The position 
of this building is on a level with the platform of the great 
stupa. Sergeant Wi Idler describes it as “ a well built 
dwelling-house on an eminence commanding the entire 
ruinsv” 

Dtie cast from the great stupa, aud just 100 feet dis- 
tant from the last building, marked L, stands a still larger 
pile of ruins, 52 feet by 47 feet, which has not been excavated. 
This I beliiyvc to be another large dwelling-house of two or 
three Storeys, which would have contained not less than 16 
or 20 cells for monks. It is quite possible, however, that it 
may have been the square court of another stupa. 
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Tlio religious establishment ’on the hill of Jamft.l-garhi.was 
supplied, with water by an artificial reservoir in which the 
rain was collected. This cistern lies to the west of the 
great stupa, and at the time of 'my visit in January it still 
held some water. According to the people it is quite full 
in the rains, and generally lasts for the greater part of the 
year. This it may easily do now as there is no one to drink 
it, except a few shepherds who take their sheep to browse on 
the hill. Dr. Eel lew 1 also notes that at the foot of the 
hill there is a deep, wide, and substantial masonry reser- 
voir still in good preservation, and always containing water 
throughout the year.” 

The ruins at Jamftl-garhi are much more accessible than 
those of Taklit-i-Eahi, as they stand immediately above the 
high road leading from Suwat, through Kfttlang and Sliftli- 
baz-garhi, to the Indus. But as all the existing buldings are 
of a religious character, the site was simply that of a large 
monastic establishment with its topes and vihars, the 
nearest town being that of Sawal-dher, distant 2 -\ miles to 
the east, which is precisely the same relative position that 
Saliri-Bahlol bears to Taklit-i-Eahi. 

Some account of the sculptures discovered at Jamftl-garhi 
will be given in an appendix, together with a few selected 
specimens of the Indo-Corinthian capitals and other portions 
of the exhumed buildings, for the purpose of showing 
the very rich and beautiful style of architecture which 
was so extensively used by the Buddhists of the Kftbul 
Valley about the beginning of the Christian era. 

KHARKAI. 

Kharkai is a small village in the extreme north of the 
Lunkhor Valley, and within three miles of the Suwat frontier. 
It is equidistant from Taklit-i-Bahi and Jamftl-garhi, being 
16 miles to the east of north from the former and the same 
distance to the west of north from Jamftl-garhi. The -ruins 
have not yet been examined, hut from the accounts that 1^ 
received from Mr. Beckett, the Assistant Commissioner of the' 
l&usufzai District, who had visited the place, they are quite 
as extensive as those of Taklit-i-Bahi and Jamal-gfeplii. I 
saw a large collection of Kharkai sculptures in Mr. Beckett/ s 

» lieport on Yusufzui, p. 137 
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possession, and I obtained ' a considerable number myself. 
Those are similar in all inspects to the sculptures that have 
boon dug' up at other place's, but they are said to be very 
numerous ; and as those which I have seen are generally in 
good condition, the complete excavation of the ruins at 
Kharkai is very desirable, and will, I hope, be carried out 
during the ensuing cold season. 

The most curious sculptures that I got from Kharkai 
were three slabs which once formed three sides of a relic 
chamber or small cell for the deposit of a relic casket. The 
inner face of each stone bears a figure of Buddha, and the 
three stones are grooved near the ends so as to fit together 
accurately. They are also marked with four Arlan letters, 
a and r on one, a on the second, and de on the third. It is 
scarcely possible that these can have been mason’s marks 
required for the proper fitting of the few places of such a 
simple construction. I think it much more probable that 
they were intended to record the name of* the king or holy 
mail whose relics were enshrined in the receptacle. They 
may be read as Ara-de ( va ) tlic common form of Ary a Deva , 
which would be the name of some famous saint, as Ary a , 
“ the venerable” or “ the reverend” was a title of great 
respect which was given only to the most eminent members 
of the Buddhist priesthood. Now, Arya Deva was one of 
the most prominent disciples of Nagarjuna, and a well known 
leader of the Buddhist church. lie was also one of the ac- 
tis r e propagators of the Madhyamika doctrines of his master . 1 
As a disciple of Nagarjuna, his date cannot he placed later 
than the beginning of the Christian era. As this date accords 
with that which may he assigned to all the principal Bud- 
dhist remains in the Yusufzai District, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the relic receptacle found at Kharkai must have 
contained some relics of this famous teacher. The same date 
is assigned to him by Taranath and the Tibetan authorities, 
who make him not only the contemporary of Kanishka hut 
also - the converter of that monarch to Buddhism.® The 
• enshrinement of his relics at Kharkai is thus satisfactorily 
accounted for by his intimate connection with Kanishka and 
the coipitiies to the west of the Indus. 

.* Csomu dc Koros in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VII, p. 144; Burnouf’s 
lu trod, u !’ Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 447, 560. — See Plate XII, Figs. 1,2, 3, 4. 

8 Vpssilic^'s Taranath. translated by La Coniine, pp. 31, 76, &c. 
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The mason’s common practice of, marking the stones of a 
building for tlieir guidance seems ''to have been generally 
adopted in G&ndh&ra. The usual marks are crosses and circles 
and broad arrows; but at Kharkai I found three stones 
marked with Arian letters. Two of these, n and b, were cut 
in the rough backs of the sculpture ; but the third,/, is on the 
upper edge, as if for the purpose of guiding the builder in 
the proper adjustment of the stone to its neighbours. 

SAWAL-DIIEft. 

The remains at S&wal-dher, 2} miles to the east of Jamal - 
garlii, are mostly covered by the houses of the village and are, 
therefore, inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some 
of the finest sculptures in the Labor Museum were obtained 
at this place by Dr. Bellow. 1 2 


NOD RAM. 

The small village of Nogrfmi is situated just beyond tie* 
British frontier, at 22 miles to the east of Mardan and I(> 
miles to the north of Oliind (or Tlootul of our maps). 
Towering over the village is the sleep hill of Hum- gal, which 
derives its name from a tall upright stone standing on the 
top, that can be seefi for many miles around. According 
to the general belief of the people one of the ancient queens of 
the country used to sit upon this rock, from whence she 
could see over the whole plain even as far as llaslil nagar ; 
and whenever any quantity of dust was observed, she knew 
that several merchants were travelling together, and at once 
dispatched a body of her soldiers to plunder them. 

The ruins on. the hill of Bani-gat have already been de- 
scribed both by Lowenthal and by myself. 0 They have been 
visited by many people, but owing to their position beyond 
the British frontier not more than half of the existing ruins 
have been examined, and the excavations in the nearest part 
have, therefore, been very superficial. I believe, however, 
that arrangements might easily be made with the Khudu 
Khcls, who are a friendly tribe, for the complete explorations' 
o£ this very promising site. The walls of the buildings at 
Ilani-gat arc quite different from all others in thb'Yusufzai 

1 Memorandum by Mr. Hadcn Powell on the sculptures in tbo Labor Museum. 

2 See L<> wen thill's aecount in Kcnprul Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1803, p. 5, and my own 

'"■count in Arcb.'eoloyieal Survey of India, Vel. II, p. JO/. . 
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District. They are ‘built of uneven blocks, neatly fitted to- 
gether liy the insertion 0 ‘of small fragments of flat slates. 
Tint 1 lie? walls of tbe Rani-gat ruins are built throughout of 
squared blocks of granite, neatly dressed and carefully lifted, 
and their evident costliness would seem to show that Rdni-gat 
must have been one of the principal strongholds of the 
country. 1 have previously suggested its identification 
with Aornos; and I think that my suggestion is a much 
mow probable one than any other that has yet been offered. 

The ruins on the Rani-gat Hill have also been visited and 
described by Dr. Reflow, whose intimate acquaintance with 
ail the old sites in the Yusuf zai District and extensive ex- 
plorations at Sahri-Rahlol and other places give so much 
weight and authority to his opinions that I am glad to be able 
to quote his account of the remains on this remarkable site : 
“They are very extensive,” he says, 66 and differ from those 
already described only in material, not in general plan or 
architecture. There are the same pointed arches and under- 
ground passages, the same sort of doors and windows, 
and the same sort of quadrilaterals with chambers, &c. 
The statuary and sculptures also represent the same figures 
and scenes, in tin* same material, a soft blue slate, of 
coarse texture, hut the general aspect t>f these ruins is very 
different from that of others. The various structures are 
built of accurately fitted and carefully chiselled blocks of 
clean, light-coloured granite, evidently quarried on the spot. 
The neatness <unt accuracy of the architecture is wonderful. 
The generality of the blocks of granite measure 3 feet 
by 2 feet by 1 foot. The scenery on the top of this ridge, 
in the midst of its ruin and desolation, most wild ancl 
picturesque. Huge rocks rear up amongst rugged walls, 
and heaps of chiselled stones that cover the surface in most 
appropriate disorder, whilst scattered clumps of trees and 
shrubs, forming dark retreats and hiding-places, add to the 
charms of the scene. Our visit, to the Nowagmm ruins, 
which are also called those of Rani-gat, from a prominent 
boulder rising up from their midst, was hasty and incom- 
plete. We did not sec the northern end of the ruins at afl, 
but were*! old that amongst them was a large tumulus 
encircled by buildings in the debris of which were mixed 
fragments of sculptures and idols. These ruins are also 
calk'd lViirWi.n, as well as by the names above mentioned. 
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c< Amongst the ruins we examined *\ve noticed several 
boulders of rock, tlio under-surf albes of which had been 
ear.ved out into domed cavities capable of sheltering from 
two to a dozen men. They are noSv used as the cooking and 
sleeping places of shepherds, who graze their flocks on the 
rich pastures of this hill.” 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM YUS1JFZAT. * 

I have reserved to the last my notice of the various in- 
scriptions which have been discovered in the Yusufzai District, 
as not one of them was found in situ, and nothing more is 
known about them save the bare names of the places of 
their discovery. I have arranged them chronologically 
according to the dates recorded in them. I do not presume 
to oiler any translations of them. My sole wish is to make 
them accessible to scholars, for which purpose 1 have collect- 
ed them together in one plate, 1 and, as a possible assistance 
towards their translation, I will now give my own trans- 
literations of them. 

Ts T o. 1. — ljiiwKNTii a l — rorNi) at Zkda, 1 >ATH 1 > S. 1 I ~ 1>. (!, <K>. 

J . — Sunt 10+ J ( = 11) A filtuduHii uta-sasa tit. :J0, U< ley ana gn. I 
lsuc/iftrt no mi. 

)l. — C /tan ant ( ■spa Kftara dfiramardaku.ua Kanishkasa raja (Lni~ 
(I fn try a dadai/ht.sa 1 dadamu kfiatifrapa a dr. amt. (*J Indent) pit fra 
((i letters, the lust two bein'*' perhaps pit //a r). 

J5. — Hu da, Srxt., (ending with) Sang fta-mi fra .sit dan am. 

This inscription, which is engraved on a rough block of 
quartz, J? feet long and 1 foot broad, was found at Zed a, near 
Ohind, by Lowenthal. It is now in the Labor Museum, 
where I have repeatedly examined it and have copied the 
doubtful letters in different lights. It opens in the usual 
way with the date : “ In the Sam vat year 11, on the 20 th 

day of the month of Asliada.” Then follows the name of 
JJdeyana, which I take to be that of the district known as 
TJdgdna in Sanskrit ; and the following letters, yu l‘, t may 
perhaps denote the particular portion of the district. At 
first I read the whole as JJdeyanayara, for Udiuayttr, a name 
which is known*to all the people on both banks of the Indus, 
but which is applied to at least throe or four different places. 
The following words — Tsachhu nami — would seem to Lave 

1 Stv rii.k* xvi. 


von v. 
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boon a common plirasc of, the period, as they are found also 
in the next inscription immediately after the date. 

Some of the letters in the opening words of the second hue 
are rather doubtful, but the name and title of Kani&hkasa 
raja are particularly clear and distinct. Then follow some 
words which I read as G ancillary a, Dadabhasa . The first 
name I take to he almost certain, and it is the very name that 
might he Vxpected, as Kanishka is constantly referred to by 
the Chinese ns Xing of Gandhara. Of the remaining por- 
tion, the only words that I can read with certainty are the 
last three, Sanyha-milra sa dcinctm or the “ gift of Sanglia- 
initra.” This inscription was, therefore, one of the usual 
records of some gift bv a pious Buddhist, ns the name of the 
donor clearly indicates. 


No. 2. 'CuXXJXGHAM — FROM OlilND. 

1 brought this inscription from the hanks of the Indus 
early in ISIS, and deposited it, in the Labor Itesidendy for 
sale, custody ; hut I am sorry to say that it had disappeared 
before 1853, most probably to become the curry-stone of one 
ol the Residency servants. I published this inscription in 
1851.,« but I was then unable to read it, I now give another 
copy ol it made* direct from one of my paper impressions. 
The stone is 201 inches in length. 

b &n m 9 20+20-1-20-1-1 0— <i 1 ) (Vtcfram ,i ntfinsa dirasa a (la mile 
‘t-f- t Isae/t/m uami tuitiraua . 

2 .— * cs ft nfc. 

The date of this record is the Samvat year 01 (or a. d. 1«) 
on the Sth day of the month of Chaitra. 

No. o. — Hkllkw — from Takiit-i-Baiii. 

A notice ot this inscription by Professor Dowson has 
already appeared in Triibner’s Literary Record as having been 
forwarded to England by Dr. Lcitncr. The stone/ itself 
was discovered by Dr. Belle w, and has been presented by 
him* to the Labor Museum. We are indebted, however, to 
'Dr. Leitner lor bringing it to notice. I have repeatedly 
examined it in di llbren t lights and have made numerous im- 
pressions \>f it, from which, with the aid of a large photo- 
graph, I have prepared the accompanying copy.“ Before 

1 Ucu^nl Asiatic Society's Journal, 1851, p. 705. 

' Plate XVI, ti- 3. 
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seeing Professor Dowson’s notice, I had read tlie name, of 
Gondophares, together with the yt'ar of his reign, and the 
name of the month Vesakli, &c., in a small photograph. But 
an inspection of the stone showed me that there were two 
distinct dates — the first of which I take to he the year of the 
king’s reign, and the second the Samvat year. As the stone 
lias been used for many years, perhaps for centuries, for the 
grinding of spices, all tho middle part of the inscription has 
suffered and become indistinct, and some portions have been 
obliterated altogether. But the top and bottom lines, and 
tho left hand portion of the three middle lines, are generally 
in very good preservation. The stone is 17 inches long by 
1 I J inches broad. I read the legible portions of tho inscrip- 
tion as follows 

1. — Malitirajjiiaa »7 mhtyhivtvta n txha ‘10+ 1- 4* £(—20). 

2. — Saw : * K * Sit liiif tin + I'^solkd-sii nunsa^t itirase. 

a. — 1< / atp u a- * * * * 

I*. — * * 

5 . — E * jXtM/MjM (lilank), 
a . — Pi in jiut/nr. 

In the first line it wil he observed that there is a rough 
space in the middle of the king’s name. Prom tho appear- 
ance of tho stone I am satisfied that this gap existed when 
the record was inscribed. There is, however, the trace of a 
peculiar flourish still visible in the left half of the broken 
space, which curiously enough is the very same that is now 
used by English clerks to denote a blank space when they 
make an erasure on paper, thus . This coincidence is pro- 
bably quite acc : dental ; but I consider that it is a very 
good illustration of the practice of the old Indian masons 
when they met with a flaw iii the stone. I read the open- 
ing of the inscription as follows : — 

“In tho 20th year of the great King Gndupham, in the 
Samvat year three and one hundred [repeated in figures) 
100+3 (103), in the month of Vaisiikli, on tlie ttli day.’’ 

Its last words, sapuyae, main pitu pnyai % “ for liis own > 
religious merit, and for the religious merit of his mother 
and father,” shows that it is only a simple record of tho 
building of a stupa or vihdr by some pious Buddhist. \ 

This inscription is of more than usual interest, as it is 
almost certain that King Gudnphara> or Goudophares , of 
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the coins is the same as King Gaud of crus of the Saxon 
Lcgenda Anrca , who is recorded to have put St. Thomas to 
death. This ident ideation, which is, I believe, generally 
admitted as certain, although not proved, is of especial 
value in determining the era that is used in all these 
inscriptions. I have "already assumed that the Sam vat of 
Kanishka, lluvislika, and Vasu-Dcva is the same as the 
present Vikramnditva Samvat of India, as the dates of their 
inscriptions, if referred to this era, correspond exactly with 
the known dales which have been ascertained from other 
sources. The very same inference may he drawn ill the 
present east?, as fins date of Samvat. 103, or A. I). 4(>, will 
make King Gondophares an actual contemporary of St. 
Thomas, wit Ji whom he is always connected in the ancient 
legends. According to this view the reign of Gondophares 
must have begun in A. D. 21, and as his coins arc abundant 
he may be supposed to have reigned for at least 30 years. Ilis 
death lvould thus have taken place in A. 1). 51, or perhaps a 
lew years later. That Gondophares was a contemporary of 
the l’art hian king Avtabamis 11 X we have a distinct proof 
in some silver drachms of that king which are counter- 
marked with the peculiar monogram of Gondophares. Now, 
Artahaims reigned from A. 1). 11 to 42, which agrees exactly 
with the period assigned to Gondophares on the authority 
of the legend. 

There are two distinct versions of the legend of St. Thomas 
and King Gondophares — the one preserved in the 66 Legend 
Aurca, 1 ” and the other in the Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles written by JLeucius and his copyist Abdias.” In 
the first version the apostle is said to have converted the 
sister of the king’s wife, named Migdonia, for which he was 
thrown into prison, and afterwards put to death. In the other 
version St. Thomas is sold to Gundophares as a slave, and is 
said to have converted the king himself. lie then left 
Gundophares and went to the country of King Mcodeus , by 
whom he was eventually put to death. The scone of his death 
is said to have been the city of Calamina in India. 3 ” 


St'* 1 Turner's Ando. Savons, Vol. II, j>. 147, iiute, and Mrs. Jameson Sat-red ami Lrgcii- 
da ! Ar». Vol. I, jij>. 

alivieius’ Codex Apoerv pirns Novi Ttvlamenii, and Yule’s Cathay, Vol. II, p. 37 0 
"I- >•'’ a short \t isiou ol’ the legend is ^ivon 
op’.r mus C. VI 11 •* Dovimvil- in civitatc Calamina, 4111 c v&t ludtw. 
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No. I. — CunnincjAm — l'KOM Paxjtak. 

•I hrAuglit this inscription from ilic banks of tlic Indus iit 
18*18, and deposited it along \irith No. 2 in the Labor 
Residency, where it no doubt shared tlic same fate as the 
other as it has not been seen since. I published.it in 1S5 1, but 
the date of the reading then given was afterwards corrected 
by myself p *ind as the remarks which accompanied my 
corrected reading apply equally to the important* date in the 
inscription of Gondophares just given, I will repeat them 
here in justification of the value of 100 which 1 have as- 
signed to one of the symbols. “ In the remarks on my 
Yusufzai inscription from Panjtar L have read the date as 
the year 1 22, the only doubtful figure being that for hundreds, 
which I have taken as 100, on the ground that the power 
of the Yuehi kings, according to the Chinese, did not last 
beyond the beginning of the 3rd century of the Christian 
era. Since writing these remarks I have referred to 
Gesfuiinsp where I find the fullest confirmation of the value 
which 1 have assigned to the centenary ligure. The con- 
tracted word ft am for Smurnf, “year,” is followed by an 
upright stroke, which in Vlnenician, Araimeo Kgyptian, and 
Palmyreninn is the index for hundreds, the two symbols to- 
gether signifying simply one hundred, as JCL signifies one 
pound.” 

I have also made another important correction in my 
previous reading of mum uadi pralliamc , which should ho 
masasa (H prat Juana, where di is the usual contraction for 
divasa or “ (lay.” The reading now given is quite certain, 
and means simply the “first; day of the month.” This 
correction is of considerable importance, as the. form corres- 
ponds with that of all the Arian inscriptions hitherto 
discovered in tlic use of the solar reckoning of 30 days to 
the month, instead of the lunar reckoning by the bright and 
dark fortnights of the moon, as in the first erroneous read- 
ing. The following is a transliteration of this short record : — 

1. — Sinn. 1 00 -f 20 H- 20 ( = 12:2) Srnranasa ntaxasa id pralkamc l x 
Mttha ra-ytaa Gtadtanam Ra.* 

• *>. — Spes am asu pro I t * Yc mo Jka autiunnja paint knlra ouh d mUia la- 

kh air a deme. 

3 . — Dana mil fa raia 2 pant/ a kanma vaha mak/w xi rat hula ham a ** 


Ufiyal Asiatic Sm-iftj's Journal, 185-1, p. 705, :uul Ibid, JbOJ, pp. 1-15, \5'J. 
~ Munurju-utu riuumciu.’, pp. 88, b'J. 
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It is very unfortuhate that the name of tlie king is broken . 
oil at the end of the first line, the initial letter B, or perhaps 
A r , being the only one unmutilated. The second letter, 
which is very doubtful, may be either re , or ha or ne. The 
date points to. one of the successors of Gondopliares; but 
the only names at present known are those of Abdagases, 
Orthagnes, Sasan, and Pakores. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Orthagnes and Pakores reigned in Gandhara, 
and no portion of either of the names can be traced in 
the few doubtful letters of the inscription. The title of 
Makar ay ana G ti#hauasa : or “ king of the Gush An tribe,” is 
already known from the Manikyala inscription of Court’s 
Tope and the coins of Kujula Kadaphcs, or Kadphizcs. On 
the coins, however, the tribal name is written Kushan and 
/ \7/nshan , which 1 have identified with the Kuei-S /twang of 
the Chinese authors. To this powerful race belonged Ka- 
nishka, ILuvisbka, and Vft.su l)cva, the last of whom was 
still reigning ii^ Samvat 98, or only 21 years prior to the 
date of this inscription. 1 It is probable, therefore, that it 
may belong to one of Vftsu Deva’s immediate successors; and 
if his family may be identified with the Pauranie Kamvayas, 
as I have already suggested, then the name of the reigning 
king in Samvat 122, or A. 1). 05, would have been N dray ana* 
Now, as the first two Jotters of the name may be read as 
Kara, it is quite possible that the name of the king recorded 
in this inscription may have been N dr din, which is the com- 
mon spoken form of N dray an. In the Jain -books this king 
is apparently represented by Nailla , which is only another 
form of Hardy ana derived through the abbreviated Naina , 
of which wc have a well-known example in the name of 
Nairn Devi , for Ndrdyani Devi , who gives her name to 
Nfuni-Tal. Of the remaining portion of the inscription I 
am not able to offer any account. 

No. 5 . — Cunningham — from Sadpo in Suwat. 

The village of Saddo is situated on the left or eastern bank 
of tlie Malizai Sin, or Panjkora Elver, and 25 miles to the 
north of tlie British boundary. The inscription is engraved 
on a rock in large letters. The copy taken,, by my servant.^ 
was made under great difficulties, and not without danger. 3 
It is therefore much less distinct and complete than it would 

1 Arru.'i'olupu'iil Surrey of India, Vol. Ill, j»p. 42 — 43. 

- Tlu* {yiiuo Oku procured ropiea of :ui inscription of K fun ran, tlie rebellious brother of 
llmnii\ mi, from Ayaacra in Bujawur, 16 miles to tlie north of Saddo and 40 miles beyond 
tin* British front ier. 
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have been if taken under more ifyvourablc cireumstaiiNis. 
Bat enough has been copied to show, that the record is not 
later than the first century ot* the .Christian era. I read the 
live letters of the first line as — 

1 . — Masa Chet r a di (vase). 

“ On the * day of the month Chaitra.” 

Many of the letters in the other lines arc very distinct and 
clear, but they arc too scattered to yield any intelligible 
sentence. 

I read the whole as follows : — 

1 . — Mas a C heir a di. 

2 . — rn x " irtudcfania santja. 

3 . — vs a ha mi * tra a * * eg a joy a. 

1 . — yvt/a ink va sc t * j a . 

N o. 0 . — Cun n inuii a u — -from S ah hi- Bah i.ol. 

The few letters of t his record are inscribed on a piece of 
blae\v pottery, which looks as if it had formed part of a large 
shallow dish, not less than 10 or 12 inches in diameter. I 
have already referred to it in my account of Sahri-Balilol ; but 
to complete my notice of the ancient Arian inscript ions of 
the Yusufzai District, I now give my proposed reading a 
second time. The letters arc — Mdfjha Che (Ira) “in the 
month of Chat fra ” with & a below. An offer of a good reward 
failed to bring to light any other portion of this bowl. 

No. 7. C CNN INCH AM FROM MA|,-G Alill l. 

This inscription is engraved on a fragment of stone, 
which appears to have been part of the base of a pilaster. 
As a long continued search by my servants around the 
great stupa, as well as the subsequent complete clearance of 
the courtyard by the sappers, failed to bring to light a 
second piece, I fear that it will never be recovered. I read 
the few letters as follows : — 

1 . liudhavara vuesa efie (tra)* 

2 . E * thnna. 

“ On Wednesday, in the month of Chaitra.” 

NO 8. OUNNINCHAM FROM J AMAU-G A HUI . 

This short inscription of seven letters is engraved on the 
circular disc or glory surrounding the head of a statue 
which I believe to be that of a king, as there arc the to- 
mains of strings of pearls still traceable amongst the hair. 
I read the letters as Saphae danamukha , of which the first 
and last but one are somcwliat doubtful. The first may 
perhaps be Vo or JVa, thus making jPaphac, but I * am 
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inclined to prefer tlic valine of xa. I take Danamnklia to be 
tin; lianas of the king ; hut I cannot even guess at the pro- 
bablc meaning of the term Sapline which precedes it. 

I have also observed the following Avian letters oil the bas- 
reliefs, a, b , \lc , be, ho, j, Ich, n, p , r , Ik, ti, tr, which are 
evidently only mason’s marks, besides the figures 1, 2, 4. 
As no Indian. "let tors have been found upon any of them, I 
conclude that the whole of the sculptures must belong to 
the two centuries before and after the Christian era., as the 
Arian characters arc known to have fallen into disuse about 
A. 1). 100 or a little Inter. 

K II ZULU HA I). 

One of the most important places on the -western hank of 
the Indus ill ancient times would -appear to have been the 
great fort Of Jvhairahad, opposite Atlalv, which is well known 
to all the people on both hanks of the river as the strong- 
hold of llaja llodi or Udi. It was first brought to notice 
by General Court, who says that its foundation was attri- 
buted to llaja llodi \ 1 * and it has since been described- by 
Lowenihal, who speaks of the tradition about llaja llodi or 
Udi, extending to the “ topes and altars in the neighbourhood 
of Amorakhel, near the Surkhab 3 4 ” Of llaja IJndi or Udi 
Masson says : “This prince has attained a great traditionary 
fame in the countries between Jalalabad and the Uydaspes. 3 ” 
Hut the name is not limited by the JLydaspcs, as the large, 
ruined city of Asarur is also said to have been called Udam- 
nagar, or Udinagar.* Lowenthal suggests that the name 
may have been derived from that of the district of Udi/ ana 
or the “garden,” and he quotes Vivien de St. Martin for 
ilie extension of this name to J alal abaci on the west and to 
Hasan Abdal on the east. But this extension of the name 
of Udvana to the west is, I believe, entirely founded on the 
possible identity of the modem Adinapur with the ancient 
UdVana, which seems to me to be quite untenable. I have 
doubts also of its extension to the east beyond the Indus, as 
1 know of no authority for its application to Hasan Abdal 
as stated by St. Martin. But even admitting that it was so 
applied, this will not account for the attachment of the 
name of llaja Hudi to tlic ruins of Dfir&pur on the Jhelam, 
and to iliose of Asarur, near Sangala, to the west of Labor. 

1 tti U£.r, Asiatic Soi-ii*ty\s Journal. Vol. V, j>. 305. 

, ' - „ ‘ 1863, 17. 

' Ariuna Antigua, p, 105. 

4 Arclr.rologu'al Survey of India, Cuuuinghain, Vol. II, p. 200. 
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1 incline rather to identify the name of Raja Haiti or Ijdi 
with that of the groat Indo-Seythidii race of Yati or Yu chi, 
who became masters of the Kabul Valley towards the end 
of the second century B. C., and* had extended their arms 
over the Panjab and North-West India before the beginning 
of the Christian era. By adopting this identification there 
is no difficulty about the extension of the name from Kabul 
even to the banks of the J umna at Mathura. According to 
the widespread traditions of the people, Hudi was the Raja 
of Khairabad, and the enemy of Prince Ttasal u 5 the son of 
Salivfihan. Now if Salivfihan was a Saka, as seems highly 
probable from liis era being called Saha Safi valuta, then 
the enmity between Hudi and Itasalu would be only tin' 
natural hostility of the two races of Tochari and Sacie, or of 
the y.nti and the Sit tribes. 

The only incident in the career of liaja Hudi is the tradi- 
tion, that he had seduced Rani Ivokila, the wife of Kasalu, 
during his absence at JtVua Kankan (query the Konkan in 
Southern India). The princess had a favorite parrot, which 
expostulated with her for receiving the visits of Raja Hudi ; 
but as she would not give up her lover, the parrot asked for 
his liberty. This being granted, be llew oil* at once to .Jiilna 
Kankan, and awoke itasalu by calling out, “There is a thief 
in your palace, a thief in your palace. ” Rasalu then start- 
ed off for his own residence at Khairam flrtti, ten miles to 
the south-west of Rfiwal Piutli, and on his arrival killed Raja 
Hudi, and cast oil* his wife Kokila. After this, she is said 
to have had another lover, to whom she bore three sons, 
named Ten , Often , and Sen , who are the eponymous founders 
of the present tribes of Tuwdnas , Ghehis , and Sydls. 

On the rock at Khairabad there were formerly several cir- 
cular marks, which wei*e said to be tlie foot-prints of Rasalu’s 
horse, similar to that which once existed on a rock at Sakra- 
basti, near the Bakrala Pass, and to which the same origin 
was attributed. 

The KhiraMd hoof-prints I believe to have been very 
ancient marks, which did not escape the keen observation of 
the # astute Buddhist monks, who at once turned them to 
account. Thus wfc learn from tlie Chinese pilgrim Sung-Yun 
that on tlie western bank of the Sindhu , at three marches from 
the place where Buddha made an offering of his head 
{L e., Taxila), is the place where “ Tathagata took tlie form 
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of ^ g roih fish called J la-Kie \L c., Mukura ), and for twelve 
years supported the peopfe with his flcsll. On this, spot is 
raised aMucinoriai lower. On the rock arc still to be seen 
tin* 1 races of the scales of *the fish l * .” 

All remains of the memorial tower have long- since dis- 
appeared; hut the circular marks were in existence a few 
years ago, and they are still remembered as the hoof-prints 
of Baja Itasalu, while by others they arc called either the 
foot-prints of Baja 3/dt/, or the lioof-prinls of his liorsc. 
But this last name of J/du l lake to he only a slight altera- 
tion of thi! old .Buddhist legend of the fish (Jfnhi or Makara^. 

This fish incarnation of Buddha is not ipcntioucd hy 
either of the other pilgrims, T'a Ilian or Ilwen-Thsang ; hut 
the scene of its occurrence is Milllciently well marked hy 
Sung- Yun, as three days to the west of Taxi la, and the same 
distance to t he east of TVsha-fu, which l have identified with 
Shahhaz-garhi. I believe that Kliairabad satisfies these con- 
ditions better than any other place on the Indus. , 

SI [All DIMMIT OR TAX I LA. 

in my previous account of the ruins at Shalidhcri, E gave 
some very strong reasons for its identification with the ancient 
Taxihr. These may he summed up under two heads: 1 «£, 
that the Chinese, pilgrims arc! unanimous in placing the city 
three marches to the cast of the Indus, which agrees exactly 
with the position of Shalidhcri; and, 2 ml, that the mins 
about iShahdheri are so much more extensive than those; of 
any other site between the Indus and the Hydaspes, that 
they can only he the remains of the ancient capital of the 
country which the Greeks called Taxila and the Hindus 
Takkasila and Taksliasila. This identification I proposed 
just nine years ago, and a second visit to the site, which l 
have now made, has only strengthened my conviction of its 
truth. To the several significant, names which 1 first gave 3 , 
I can now add that of Jlatidl or A Ihidl, which is still given to 
t in? lower hill immediately above the city. This hi.il I would 

i Ileal's Sumr-Yun, p 200. 

* Survey of India. Vnl. II. p. Ill, « 

• l These won* -1st. liuihir Kh f hm % nr the ** liar's house, ” the silt* of the temple \\ }i t . ri . 
Huddh-a gave his head to a hungry tiger; -ml, Mdtgal-i, or tin* “ beheaded, ” from 
li, n't i to *• behead, ’’ because Uuddha cut nff hi*. head to present it to l h»* t ; 3nl t 
>ii -k-i-l’-.ml. «.r tin* *• bi'ad mound," wliieh I lake to have born the remains uf some motiu- 
meut rai-ed to c-niun-mtuate thclegeud of the “ bead gift '* 
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identify with tlie temple of ‘'•Collected ‘Bones,” mentioned 
by, the* Chinese pilgrim Simg-YuuV According to his test, 
tlio # site of this temple was the place where Buddlia made 
an offering of his body, which T Have already shown to be 
Man iky ala. Itis words are 1 — “ From the rovjal city going 
south-east over a mountainous district, eight days* journey, 
we come to the place where Tathagata, practising austerities, 
gave up his body to teed a starving tiger. U is a hi(jh 
wowiUihi, with scarped precipices and towering pc i :iks that 
pierced the clouds.” Now, there* is no hill of any kind 
either at Manikynla, or at any place within many miles 
of it. But this mountain is the chief feature of the place 
referred to, as “Sung-Yun and lloei Seng devoted a portion 
of their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on ( ho crest of 
the hill, and they inscribed on a stone in the square char- 
acter an account of the great merits of the Wei dynasty. 
‘‘This mountain also possessed the temple calk'd “(■nlleeted 
Bonus.-’ 1 * As we. cannot get rid of the. mountain, if is clear 
that this was not the scene ‘"where, Buddha gave up his 
both/ to feed a starving tiger;" l would therefore suggest 
that instead of “ hotly' 5 we should read “head. 55 and transfer 
the scent* to Shahdheri, or Taxila, where the lofty fortified 
hill ol* Ser-fiar/i , with its precipices, overlooks tin* ancient eitv. 
Now tin* lower half of this hill, which lias once been covered 
vith buildings, is still (talk'd JLutiiU or AUiial , a name which 
mav be referred either jo the Sanskrit ,7 sllty/iht or A Until, 
or to the Hindi Iht'ldiul, both of which mean tin* “place, of 
hones.'* it is probably the llaltulr Ltntk of Abul FazJ, 
which be places in tin* Sindh Kagur Bonk 

To this identification 1 can also add the still stronger 
evidence allorded by the Taxi la copper-plate inscription of 
the Satrap Liako Jvujuluka. fn this record he states that 
he was the “Satrap of Clihitlwra and Ch nkhna to the north- 
east of the city of Takhasila.” Now we know from tin; 
enquiries of Mr. Delmeriek, that this copper-plate was fojmd 
in the village of Thupkia, in the middle of the ruined tfity 
of Sir-sukh. As this old city lies to the north-east, of Sir- 
kay, it follows that Sir-kap must he Taxila, as J have already 

l Hiiil’s Simp Vnn, pape 19:* Tin- ••i;rlit »layv join m-y mo lo !«’ mlsum-fl fnun Un- 

capital of Suwat. Ili*niUMit mako tin: pilgrims put up :i -efsttnt- in t lie Vjli/ir, in iVuul nf 

the mountain. Set also Laidlay, papi; o<», note at Imtloiu of pap«\ 

* Ibiti. pnjro 193 
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attempted to prove* and that Sir-sukh must be Chhahava. 
Clmkhsa. In fact, if \^e read Shahara Sukhsa , after tjie 
example of Chhatrapasa for Satrap , then Sahar-sukh will be 
almost an exact transcript of ChhaJiar Chukhs . I have spelt 
the names as JSir-kap and Sir-snkh , because the people arc) 
unanimous in their belief that Sir -hup was in the habit of 
cutting off heads ; but the common pronunciation of Shalir is 
like Ser or Sir. Thus, General James Abbott writes Shihr as 
the Panjabi pronunciation of Shahr. 

I 1 lave already, in a previous report 1 , described the different 
parts of the ruins around Shah-dheri, which I believe to have 
constituted the ancient Taxila. Jbit during my late visit to 
1 lie place F was able to make several excavations, which have 
cleared up many doubtful points as to the external appearance 
and internal arrangement of Buddhist Viliars, and have 
brought to light the bases and capitals of some Ionic columns 
of pure Greek design. Both results are valuable, as no large 
Viliars have yet been excavated to the west of the Indus; 
while the Ionic bases and capitals are the only specimens of 
this style that have yet been found in India, as the whole of 
the buildings exliumed in the Yusufzai district are ornament- 
ed with pilaster <»f the Corinthian style. 

The village of Mohra-MaUdr is situated three quarters of 
a mile to the north-east of Shah-dheri, and 500 yards to the 
west of the old city of Sir-kap, which was the actual city of 
Taxila. Between the two runs the Tabra or Tamra Nala, 
on the left bank of which, to the north of the village, and 
high above tin * stream, stands the old mound* of the Ionic 
temple. The position is a very fine one, as it commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding ruins, with the Balar 
Tope to the north, and the lofty hills of Mat-gala and Hasan 
Abdal to the east and west. In my former report I noticed 
that the base of a sandstone pillar of pure Greek style had 
been discovered by the people of Molira-Maliur, who have 
used, the mound as a quarry ever since their village was estab- 
lished. All the upper wails had thus disappeared long ago; 
but the subsequent discovery of three more sandstone bases by 
Mr. Delmerick showed that the foundations and some por- 
tions of the superstructure still remained to be exhumed. 
[ therefore determined on clearing out the interior, with the 

* Survfv of In*lia, Vol. Ill, p. 111. 
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view of finding the shafts and capitals Af the Ionic pillars, 
and of .ascertaining the use and 'purpose of the building. 
My, explorations wore successful in both of these* points, 
and the discovery of several portions of Ionic capitals is of 
special interest and value, as this is the only instance in 
which any remains of the Ionic order of Greek architecture 
have yet been found in India. 

In the accompanying plates 1 I have given the result of 
my explorations, which disclose the remains of a Buddhist 
temple of the Ionic order of architecture. The temple 
itself was 01 feet long by (i t feet broad, with its entrance on 
the eastern side towards the city. It was raised on a 
elevated platform, which gave a clear width of 15 feet all 
round the building. The exact object of this platform is 
not certain. IMy first impression was, that it was a more 
terrace intended to give additional height; hut as all the. 
villagers agreed that numerous pieces of plaster statues had 
been, found outside the back wall of the temple at D, it 
seems almost certain that this terrace must have been a 
roofed cloister or colonnade which surrounded the whole 
building. 

The entrance to the temple was on the oast side, through 
a portico of four massive sandstone pillars of the Ionic order 
into a hall :H>£- feet long by 15 J feet broad, marked A. 
There is nothing to show the purpose of this room, which 
would appear to have been a mere entrance' hall, on each 
side of which there was a small room, 20 \ x 15? loot, marked 
B, which wen; most probably the residences of t wo attendant 
monks. On the west side a wide doorway led into the 
sanctum of the temple, which was a long room, 71) feet by 
2 ;U- feet, marked C. This room was entirely surrounded by 
a continuous pedestal or basement for statues, which was 
4 feet S.y inches broad and 2 feet high. The central portion 
of this part of the temple had been previously excavated by 
a well-known digger for antiquities, named IV ur, who fpund 
numerous pieces of large plaster statues, and a considerable 
quantity of gold leaf. Here I discovered the foundations of % 
twp pillars, of which the bases had been previously removed. 
But I found several portions of their circular shafts, as well 
as large pieces of their capitals, with the usual volut es of the 


I’UUs XVII and XVIII. 
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Gnjok Ionic order/ I also obtained some gold leaf, and 
small fragments of plaster statues. * 

The plaster statues were all Buddhist, with curly hair, and 
bands in the lap or raised in the attitude of teaching." 1 
must confess that I was disappointed at this result, as I had 
hoped, from the presence of the Ionic pillars, that the build- 
ing would prove to be a pure Greek temple dedicated to the 
worship of .the Greek gods. There is, however, no doubt 
that it was a Buddhist Vihar, adorned with pure Greek Ionic 
columns. 

The lower diameter of each pillar was 2 feet T } inches, 
which, at the usual proportion of 1) diameters, would give a 
total height of rather more than 21 feet. The mouldings of 
the base are accurately given in the accompanying plate, 
from a clay cast which was taken with considerable care. 
The bases which have been found are all of sandstone, and 
belong to the four pillars of the entrance porch ; but the 
pieces of capital are all of k<uik<ir, or kanjur as it is called in 
the Punjab, and were found in the inner room. From their 
rough state if seems certain that t hoy must originally have 
been plastered. This would increase the upper diameter 
from IS) inches to 20 or 21 inches: but as this would still 
leave a difference of 7 J inches between the upper and lower 
diameters, which is much too great for any known amount 
of diminution, [ conclude that flic two inner pillars must, have 
been of somewhat, smaller size than the four outer ones. 1 
found no Jess than eleven pieties of circular shaft, giving a 
total height, of 8 feet kY inches, of which the 'largest dia- 
meter was 25 inches, and the smallest only 18 inches. But 
as all the larger pieces were found in the village and all the 
smaller pieces inside the temple, I conclude that the former 
must have belonged to the four larger pillars of the entrance 
porch, and the smaller pieces to the two inner pillars. 

The bases of these columns correspond exactly with the 
pure Attic hast', which was very commonly used with the 
Ionic order, as in the Erect lieium at Athens. But the 
-capitals differ from the usual Greek forms very considerably, 
and more especially in the extreme height of the abacus. 
The volutes also differ, hut they present the' same side views 
of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of 
the tonic order. Altogether this unique specimen of the 
Indian Ionic seems to me to be of a ruder and more primitive 
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type than any of the pure Grdek examples to which I have 
access. . *• 

I have hecn much puzzled as to the nature and’ style of 
the 'roof of this temple. As timber must have been easily 
procurable in the valley of the Haro river, I pond vide that 
the main portion of the roof was of wood. But the object 
of the pillars is not at all clear. The two inner pillars in the 
sanctum most probably supported a gorgeous canopy over 
the principal figure of Buddha, which would have been 
placed against tlu; middle of the hack wall. The room must 
then have been lighted by windows, as we know to have 
been the case with the smaller temples both at Taklit-i-Bahi 
and Jamal-garhi. With regard to the four pillars in front, 

I think that they must have been intended to support a 
vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gable to (he front, as 
in the smaller chapels across the Indus. The extra height 
thus gained, would have admitted the rising sun to illuminate 
the middle figure in the sanctum, which would appear to 
have been the principal object of the builder in every 
Buddhist temple. I suspect, however, that the principal 
statue of the Vihar must have been enshrined under the 
four pillars at the entrance. 

in my former report, l suggested that this temple on the 
Maliar mound might possibly be the ruins of the temple 
described by Philostratus, in which be and his fellow 
traveller Damis wailed until their arrival was made known 
to Phraotes, the King of Taxi la. The position and the 
dimensions agree very well; but time has left us no means 
of judging whether any other parts of the description were 
applicable or not. The account of Philost ratus is as follows 1 : 

« Before the walls of the city stood a temple, whose dimen- 
sions were nearly 100 feet, built of porphyry, within which 
was a chapel, too small in proportion to the size of the 
temple, which was large, spacious, and surrounded with 
pillars ; hut, notwithstanding, the cluipel was worthy of 
admiration.” Tablets of brass were hung on the walls With 
becoming inscriptions, representing the deeds of Alexander 1 
and Porus, in oriclmlcum, and silver, and gold, and bronze. 
Tfie elephants, houses, soldiers, helmets, shields, spears, and 
javelins, were all represented in iron. It is just possible 


1 Vitu ApolUiui), II, 12U. 
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that this description of rnetfcl tablets being liung on the 
walls may refer to ttife sculptured alto-relievos .of the 
Buddhists, which were generally fixed to the Avails by nails, 
and wore very oftemriehl ■f gilded. ' 

ltegarding .the age of this Ionic pillared Vih&r, I am able 
to offer what 1 consider to be a very strong proof of great 
antiquity in the discovery of twelve large copper coins of Azas 
under the foundation of the statue platform, and below the 
level of the paved floor of the sanctum. The coins were 
lying packed together in line, and had apparently been 
deposited at the time of the building of Hie statue platform. 

I was sitt ing close by at the time of the discovery, and T 
lifted out the twelve coins, all sticking together, with my own 
band, and saw that the place of their deposit was ’quite 
undisturbed. I bel iove, therefore, that the temple is certaiul y 
as old as the time of Azas, or about 80 B.C., as some of 
the coins belong to the latter part of his reign. In the 
absence of any formal record, I look upon the 'discovery of 
coins, and short inscriptions on statues, and mason’s 
marks, as the most trustworthy proofs that can be obtained 
of the age of any building. They may sometimes be of 
later date than the building itself; hut even then they are 
useful, as they serve to lix a limit to the modernness of the 
building. 

During my stay at Shah-dhori I excavated a second 
Buddhist Yiliar on the south bank of the Tabra Nala, and 
2,000 feet to the north of Mohra-Maliar, to which vallev 
the land belongs. It is not marked in my map 'of the ruin’s 
of Taxiin', but it may he readily inserted* in the bend of the 
Tabra Nala, immediately to the south of No. 39 mound, and 
may bo numbered as 38.J, and I propose to call the build- 
ing the Tabra Nala Vihar. 

The mound is a large flat topped mass, about 200 feet 
square at base, and 16 feet in height, and thickly covered with 
stones and thorny bushes. On clearing the surface I found 
that the Vihar itself was a great pile of building, 75 feet 
square, surrounded by a wall 122 feet square, which may 
have been cither an enclosure or the supporting wall of a 
raised terrace 2 . The latter I believe to be 'the more proba- 
ble .suggestion. The entrance which was on the east side, 

1 Arduwlogical Survey of India, Vol. II, Plate 57 , and t)« 12 G 

J See Plate XIX. 
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opened info a long room, 01 ♦feet by 18, with a large niche 
in, the. middle of the back wall/* This was no doubt the 
shrine of the principal statue, which would have 'received 
the direct rays of the rising sun through the entrance 
doorway. 

On each side of the niche there was a doorway leading 
into a central room, 41 feet long 1>y 21 feet broad, which 
was entirely surrounded by a raised platform, -or continu- 
ous pedestal, for the reception of a number of statues. 
This arrangement of a hall of statues is similar to that 
of the Ionic Yilmr near the village'. The mode ol* light- 
ing the room must also have been the same — namely, by 
several small windows in the upper part of the walls, above 
the level of the roofs of the surrounding rooms ; a plan 
which is still practised in 'Punjab houses. 

There, are doors in the middle, of the north and south 
sides opening into narrow passages, which lead into the 
great entrance! hall on the cast, and into single rooms, each 
upwards of 17 feet square, on the west, for the abode of the 
resident monks. On the west face, there is another door 
open into a large room, 2L feet by 17 feet, the purpose of 
which is very doubtful. 

Externally the building was decorated with four massive 
pilasters on each lace, the central iulcrcol animation being 
somewhat greater than the two side ones on the east and 
west faces, and somewhat less on the north and south, faces. 

I made a very complete surface excavation, but was not 
successful in limling any portions of the bases or capitals of 
tbe pilasters. 

The gp\at breadth of the rooms in this Vihar makes it 
certain that they must have been roofed with wood; but the 
style of roofing cannot be ascertained with certainty from 
the sculptures. J conjecture, however, that the side roofs 
were Hat, while that of the central hall of statues was most 
probably vaulted with a pointed arch, such as is still in 
existence in several of the caves of Western India. Indeed 
the stone hood-mouldings of the smaller chapels, one of’ 
wfyicli is still intact at Takht-i-Bahi, were clearly derived 
from a wooden prototype. 

1 I have found the same arranjrmm-ut >*>. an old Jain temple, which I excavated in tin; 
Fort of Gwalior, ami in a second old Jain temple in the lorn? d.wrted city of lluri 
Chauileri. It exists also in all the old Biahinunical temples at Jhalia Falun. 
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Near the north # cnd of #he city of Sir-kap there is 
another variety of tcmpld, "which was described in my. former 
report a§ No. 28 1 . I now give a plan of the building with 
its curious circular pit, 32leet in diameter and 18 feet. deep*. 
Tli is pit communicates on its east side with a large room, 
115 feet 4 inches long and 32 feet broad, which I take to have 
been a bail of statues, as 1 found in clearing it numerous 
pieces of burnt clay statues of colossal size. The statues 
would have been arranged round the four sides, as they wore 
in the central rooms of the other Vihars at Ta.viJa, which 1 
have just described, and as they still arc in Burma. This 
room was connected with the circular pit. by a grand door- 
way, 14 feet wide. The walls of 1 he pit are plastered, and 
its iloor is solidly paved with rough stones to a depth of 
more than !« feet. As to the purpose of this pit, I can 
make no probable conjecture. It may have been a hath or 
reservoir for water, or a granary ; hut the great width of 
the doorway leading into the hall of statues is against Jmtli 
of these suppositions; and the only other possible use that 
I can suggest is that it may have been the receptacle either 
of a stupa, or of a colossal statin? of Buddha. 

In Plate? XX I have given a plan of a great monastery 
surrounding the ruins of a stupa, marked No. 10 in my map 
of the ruins of Taxi la, which was upwards of 10 feet- in 
diameter. This central stupa was surrounded by an open 
cloister, 8 feet wide, forming a square of 00 feet, behind 
which were the cells of the monks, each 0 A feet broad and 
11.' feet, long. The outer wall of the monastery was 3 fret, 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick; the whole building forming 
a square of 1 to feel outside. The entrance was in the cen- 
tre of the south lace, towards the city of Sir-kap. As it, 
stands in the very midst, of the lands now called Buhar 
Khunn , or 44 House of the Tiger,” 1 have suggested that it. 
may have been the. famous monument which Asoka erected 
on t lie spot where Buddha had made an ottering of his head 
to appease the hunger of a starving tiger. 

It will be observed that the four corner rooms of this 
monastery are square, and therefore, could not have had any 
direct openings to the light. On this account I believe 
that these four rooms wore the basement storeys of the 

1 Niv Anlm'oWual Survey of India, Vo!. II, u7 and i>. 
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corner pavilions men! Lon oil by IIwon-Thsang 1 . “The *////- 
fjhdrdmys (or monasteries), he stfys, are built, with ex- 
traordinary art. At the lour corners they have pavilions 
of three or four storeys.” The ’possession of a verandah, 
or cloister also leads me to infer that there must have 
been a second storey to the cells, as the roof of the cloister 
would have given ready access to the rooms of the upper 
storey. Allowing only one person to each room,. this double 
storied monastery could have contained about (30 monks. 

In Plate XX I have given a sketch of a Puddliist railing 
pillar which J excavated from the great mound of Seri-ka- 
Pind, which is marked X T o. 12 in my map of the Uuius of 
Taxila. This pillar is only ISA inches in height, and 
inches broad by 0 inches thick. Jhil, though small, it is of 
a novel pattern, dill'ercnt from any other that 1 have yet 
seen. The front face is bevelled on hoi It edges in the usual 
maimer, hut the sockets for Mu* reception, of the rails are 
curved only in front, with a Hat. hack instead of the usual 
double segments. On the hack there is an Avian hitter, 
which looks like //v, and may possibly he intended Jbr tins 
number of the pillar. 


M WIKYAIiA. 

When [ visited the Manikyala Tope in tin* end of 1S0J5, 
I made some excavations at different points around the base, 
which showed mo that there was once a broad terrace orna- 
mented. Avitli pilasters which completely surrounded the 
monument. 1 therefore math* a request to my old and kind 
friend, Sir Donald ^McLeod, then Lieutenant-t lovernor ot 
the Panj.-J), that he would order the whole of this lower 
part of the tope to he uncovered, and the ground for some 
distance to he cleared and levelled. This work was accord- 
ingly done at once; and when I. visited Mfmikyala early in. 
the present year, T made fresh measurements of the whole 
building and examined it carefully throughout. Tho. de- 
scription and drawings wldeli f am now able to give, may 
therefore he depended upon for tin* fullness and accuracy of 
the details. 

The great tope of Wmikyala is a. hemisphere 127 feet 
0 inches in diameter, resting on a cylindrical neck, 15 feet 


1 .lul.t iiN Uw«-ii Tli "in}' 11 
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in bright 1 . Tills is •surrounded by a raised terrace 18 J feet 
in breadth, and 13 feet* inches in height. Tl^c total 
height of the dome, as it now stands, is therefore 92 feet. 
3 { inches*. Four broad Hights of steps facing the cardinal 
points led to the top of the terrace for the perambulation of 
the tope by pilgrims. The side walls of the staircases were 
covered with a massive coping 3 . The whole was most 
probably surrounded with a Buddhist railing, but after a 
most minute search I found no traces of any pillars and 
only one fragment of rail, which was 3^ inches thick in 
the middle, and about 1(5 inches broad. Allowing three rails 
with intervals of 1 inches, and a coping of 10 inches, the 
total height of the railing, including 0 inches for a plinth, 
would have been about 7 feet. 4 . 

The great mass of the tope is built of huge rough blocks 
of sandstone inside, with a carefully-smoothed facing of 
kankar outside the dome, and of sandstone in the spaces 
between the pilasters, both of the cylindrical neck and of 
the terrace plinth. 

The stones are of many colours — dirty yellow, dirty red, 
and grey. All the mouldings and all the pilasters, except- 
ing only the shafts and bases of the upper row, arc made of 
kankar blocks. The outer faces of all the stones have been, 
worked smooth, but the inner faces show the eliiscl marks 
as sharp as when they were first cut. From this mixture of 
stones 1 conclude that the tope must have been built of 
sandstone originally, and was afterwards extensively repaired 
with kankar blocks in all its lines of mouldings, in the 
capitals of all the pilasters, and in the entire facing of tlu; 
dome. 

Behind the frieze which surmounts the upper row of 
pilasters, there is one worked stone built into the body of 
the tope. Its mouldings are of the same character as those 
of the frieze itself, but their arrangement is different, and 
their depth greater. The frieze of the tope has only 5 
inches of moulded lines, with a plain face of 7 inches; 
whereas the single block has 7 inches of moulded lines, 
with only 5 inches of plain face. 

1 Mr. Korg-usson, History of Architecture, 11.468, makes the dome spring from th< 
top of the upper lino of pi la: .tors ; blit I have again very carefully examined t ho space 
above the pilasters, and 1 am «jaito satisfied that the dome springs from the upper lino of 
moulding-, which is more than ~ T feet abn\e the capital of the pilasters, 

3 See Plate XXI for a pin i, ami Plato XXII for an elevation and section of the tope. 

s See Plate XX ill for a vi w of one of these staircases. 

4 See Pluto XX HI for a sketch of this iViigwcut of .Buddhist rail. 
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For the course immediately iflhove the’friczc ilic blocks at 
the bac^ were under-cut to receive? them, thus — 



with the view, as I suppose, of securing them move firmly 
in their places. As this under-cutting would have been 
quite unnecessary at the original construction uf the tope, 
I conclude that the building must have been extensively 
repaired at some subsequent period, when the lacing of the 
dome and all the mouldings and capitals were renewed with 
kankar blocks. 

The carving of the capitals has suffered so much from the 
weather that I found if quite impossible to obtain any satis- 
factory drawing of the details. Enough, however, remains 
to show that the pilasters were of the Indo-Corinthian style, 
similar to those of Takht-i-13ahi and Jamal-garhi. The 
result of my examination is shown in the accompanying 
plate\ where the broad masses of acanthus foliage are still 
plainly visible. Each pilaster was covered with a long 
bracket capital in addition to its own low abacus. Experience 
had, no doubt, shown that this addition was absolutely neces- 
sary to assist in carrying the weight of t he frieze where the 
intercolumn iations were purposely enlarged to admit statues 
of .Buddha between the pillars. 

This great tope was opened in 1830 by Cl on oral Ventura, 
and the account of its exploration was first published by 
Wilson and afterwards by Vriusep*. From this account it 
would appear that- the lowest deposit, marked C in my 
section 1 2 3 , which was discovered just below the centre of 
hemisphere, was certainly intact, as it contained nothing 
later than the age of lioverkc or lluvislika. The single 
gold coin, as well as three out of the live copper coins 
of this deposit, belonged to him, the other two being 
of his predecessor, Kanerke or Kanislika. With these 
coins there were also found a brass cylindrical casket, 
with an Avian inscription around the lid, and a small 
circular piece of silver with two lines of Arian letters on 

* * 

1 See Plate XXIV of MunikyaU mouldings. 

2 Bt-ugiil Asiatic Society's Transactions, XVII, Gol ; ;unl IW ngal Asiatic Society’* 
Journal, III, 315. 

a See Plate XXII. 
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one side. The. prt'fcenco of *Arian writing, unmixed with 
any Mi in" of later date, is another proof of the early period 
of this deposit, as I know of no example ol’ Arian writing 
of a later date than the end of the first century A.i). 

Two other deposits, marked respectively A and Ji in my 
section, also contained coins of Kanishka and Iluvishka; 
but those of A wrro mixed with others of a much later date, 
while three broken Sassanian coins are said to have been found 
below H. As all these later coins belong to the same period, 
I conclude that the extensive repairs of the topes, and the 
eon seep lent- disturbance of the upper deposits of lfuvishka's 
time, may bo referred to the date of these coins. The close 
agreement of their dab's is very remarkable?. 

One silver Sassanian coin of Jvlmsru, with Pismillah, 
to 000 A. I). 

One, gold coin of Ynso Yamuna of Kauoj, 700 to 7o0 
A. I). 

Two silver trilingual coins with sun-god of Multan* 000 
to 700. 

I would therefore (i\ the date of the repairs of tin* tope 
at about A. D. 720. 

The conclusions at which I have arrived regarding this 
tope, are as follow : — 

L suppose the tope to have been built, originally, in the 
time of Iluvishka, by bis Satrap h'trrasira. It was then 
entirely of sandstone. Put alba* the lapse of several cen- 
turies, when the lines of moulding and the capitals of the* 
pilasters, as well as the rounded surface of* the dome had 
been worn away by weathering, I suppose that it was re- 
paired with Kankar facings and mouldings about A.I). 720, 
perhaps by Yaso Yamuna, of Kanpj, whose gold coin was 
found inside. 

I have a strong suspicion, however, that General Ventura's 
record of the three decayed Sassanian coins having been 
found below the J> deposit, may be erroneous. My impres- 
sion is that they formed part of the uppermost deposit A, 
which was found at the bottom of the square well, if we 
suppose this to have been the case, then the disturbance 
of the interior of the top*? down to a depth of about 00 feet 
at the time of its repair may he dismissed at once; and the 
amount- of opening would he limited to the deposit at the 
bottom of the square well, which contained a large gold coin 
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of* ITuvishka. I suppose that itown to this date l lie square 
well was an open shaft, and tluiff 'the relie box deposited 
therein was accessible to the priests. At the time of the 
repair of the tope, in A. 1). 7-0, the other coins must have 
been added to this deposit, and the well was then dually 
closed. 

During my last visit to Manikvala ] made some excava- 
tions in a new site, called Mahal, or the “ palace/* on 
account of the apparent extent of the buildings, which stand 
on another of the coarse sandstone ridges, ! .000 yards to the 
south-east of tin* great tope. Its exact hearing is lot 
cast. The only dUeo\ cries which I made on (his silo were* 
two gigantic heads of Ihiddha. in coarse sandstone. The 
smaller one, which was much damaged, was 22 inches 1 1 ill’ll 
and 20 inches broad; hut tin 1 larger one. which had lost the 
lop of the head with all the hair, was 21 inches across tin* 
forehead, and 22 inches in height; to which must be added 
about o inches more for tin? lost part of the head. The 
statue to which this head belonged, must t here fore have been 
y 20 feet in height. 


A NT KIT ITI ICS OK TMK SALT HANliK. 

The large tract of country which is bounded by tlm 
rJhclamand Indus on the east- and west, and includes the 
(landgarh Mounlain in the north and the Salt, Jlange in the 
south, is described by the astronomer Yaraha Mihira as the, 
north-western division of India under the general name, of 
lldrahonro or llurahnmt. Mo trace of this name now remains, 
except perhaps in the Jlam river which Hows past the* old 
town of Haro, now called Hasan Abdal. Under the rule of 
the early Muhammadans this district was known simply as 
the “Mount Jud/’ from the resemblance of one of tin; hills 
of The Salt llange to Mount. A ud, or Ararat, in Armenia 1 . 
Under Akbar and t he Mughal Umperors it formed the nor- 
thern half of the Sindh Sugar l)oah. The soutlicrii half of 
the JDoab, or llie plain country tot lie south of the Salt llange, 
is known by the general name of Koch hi, or the “ low-lands.” 

According to •the; Purlins the whole. of tin* Panj/i.b was 
peopled by the descendants of Ann, who would have been 


* lSatc r'o Maiwiia l»v Liyd.n ami Ei.-l.iii>*, [>. -51. 
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culled Atlanta or Ahu wan. I c n the lapse of lime this would 
naturally have been shortened to Awan, which is the nryne 
of one of the most numerous tribes in the north-western Pun- 
jab. The western half of the high-lands between the Indus 
and Jhelam is chiefly peopled l>y them, and is therefore com- 
monly called AicdnkarL The eastern half of the high-lands 
is divided into the two well-known districts of Potwar and 
Dhani ; the former being chiefly occupied by Gakars, Jais, 
ami Ciujarfiy and the latter by Januhas and A wans , with a 
smaller number of dais and (injurs. In the extreme north- 
west of A wankari are the two small districts of Clinch arid 
Panj-katta; the former name being applied to the rich 
alluvial plain lying between the Indus and Haro rivers; 
the lat ter to the level plain around Shalulhori or Taxi la, 
which is irrigated by live small canals ( Vanj-kaLta) or the 
“five cuts” drawn from the ILaro river. 

The distribution of races was much the same in the time 
of Haber, blit with the marked absence of the Awans as a 
prominent tribe. His words are — “ In the hill country be- 
tween NilsYh and Bliira, but apart from the tribes of Jnd 
and Janjnha.lt , and adjoining the hill country of Kashmir, 
an 1 , the flats, Gnjars , and many other men of similar tribes, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley. Their Jlfikim was of the Gakar race, and their 
government resembles that of the Jnds and Janjuhah > .” 
Here then 1 is no mention of the Awans, and even supposing 
that they may be included amongst “the other men of 
similar tribes,” yet this refers only to the northern half of 
the province adjoining the hill country of Kashmir and not 
to the large district of Jhand or Awankari. I conclude 
therefore that the A warns wore then tributary to the Janjn - 
halts, and I have a strong suspicion that they may be the 
same tribe as the JmL It is certain that they occupy the 
hills of Jnd, as Baber describes this range as “branching ofl* 
from the hill country of Kashmir in a south-west direction, 
and terminating below Dinkot on the river Sindh. On the 
one-lialf of this hill are the Jud , and on the other the 
Janjnhah .” Now the country of the Janjuhahs is well known. 
Their chief now occupies Mallot , but the ancient seat of the 
family was at Makhiala in the hills to the north north-east* 


1 Batar’s Memoirs l\v Lcyiku ami Erskiiu 1 . p. 23U 
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of Pi iid DAilan Jvhau. In the fcime of Baber, one of thou* 
inferior .chiefs named Malik lias ft 'lived near the Suhan 
river, on the high road leading from Nilab oil the Indus to 
KalAr lvahfu*. His residence was* most probably at Nila , 
an old town on the south bank of the Suhan river, 30 miles 
to the north of Kalar Kaliiir. In the time of Baber, there- 
fore, the Janjnhahs must have possessed the whole of the 
Ghakowal district. As this is the eastern half of the Salt 
Bunge, the Juds must have possessed the western half, that 
is the very country which has been from time immemorial 
occupied by the Awaris. But in addition to this evidence, 

J can adduce an equally strong* proof which has come under 
my own observation, that there is no tribe in existence at. 
the present day which calls itself by the name of J (id. I 
think, therefore, that this name must have been given by 
the Jirst Muhammadan conquerors to the inhabitants of 
Mount Jtiri, who would therefore appear to have been Awans. 

Baber describes t lie Jdd and *lanpihah as “ two races of 
men descended from the same father.” The chief had the 
title of AV/', but bis younger brother and sons were styled 
Malik. The title of 11 a i proves their Hindu origin, and 
that of Malik their conversion to Islam* “ Brora old times,” 
says Baber, “ they have been the rulers and lords of the 
inhabitants of this bill, and of the /As* and Uluses which 
are between Nilhb and Bhira. 1 ” According to this statement 
they must once have hold the whole of the table-laud 
between the Indus and .Jltclnui, with the exception of the 
north-east tract occupied by the Gakars. This view is 
supported by a fact mentioned by Baber after bis capture of 
Parhfila (Pharw&la), the stronghold of the Gakars, that 
Andardho on the Suhan river “depended from old times on 
the father of Malik Hast 2 .” 

Now these statements as to the extent of territory for- 
merly held by the Janjuhahs agree with the traditions ol* the 
people themselves, that their forefathers were the lords of 
the whole table-land between the Tndus and the <Jhchnu, 
and of a broad belt of country on the western hank of the 
Indus. These statements agree also with the present distri- 
bution of the AwHus, who are found in considerable num- 
bers to the west of the Indus as Jar as Peshawar. 

» r’s Mf im {>. 
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, At the present day the J+njuhahs call themselves Jauuha , 
although they conti rufc* to spell their name Jajufyf. They 
also say that they are called Raja , because their tribe liave 
always given Kings to tfie country. These two statmfients 
at once recall the account given by Masudi of the Kings of 
Gdndhdra in the middle of the tenth century. “ The King of 
hd- Kandahar,” says he, (S who is one of the Kings of Es-Siml 
ruling over this country, is called Jahoj ; this name is com- 
mon to all sovereigns of that country. 1 * 3 ” Masudi further 
adds, that “ Kandahar (or Gn miliar) is called the country of 
Rajput.” Putting those two statements together, we learn 
that the Kings of Gnndhftra, in the middle of the 101 li 
century, wore Rajputs, all of whom bore the common title* 
of* Jalinj. Now both of these; conditions are fulfilled by the 
.Rajput tlaj alias, who would thus appear to have been the 
rulers of tin; country immediately preceding the Al ubamma.- 
dnn coiKjuest. The only objection to this ide.nt.ilical ion is the 
positive, statement of Al Biruni, that these Kings wen* .Brah- 
mans- ; but. as the statement of Masudi is equally positive 
that they were Llujputs, and as the well-known usage of the 
country, so far as my experience goes, rarely gives tin* name 
of Tala to Brahmans, the balance, of evidence is strongly in 
favour of the identification of the Jajuba Rajputs with the. 
last, dynasty of the Hindu Kings of Gftnrthurn. It is possible, 
perhaps, to explain Al Biruni’s statement as referring to their 
religion as Bralnnonislx, in opposition to the previously pre- 
vailing religion of Buddhism. 

The names of these Princes preserved by Al Birun i are 
the following, to which I have added the approximate dates 
at the rate of 25 years to each generation : — 

A. 1>. S75. — K a liar. 

yOO. — S:\matw1. 

‘.*25. — Katulii or Kumlua 
— Bliitnu. 

1)75. — .la)'-])al. 

1000. — Anaml-pal. 

1021.— r Triloclian-pftl*. 

1 020 . — Bliim -pal . 

1 Sprouter’s Masudi, p. 3S1. See also H, M. Elliot’s Muhammadan ilistori-.ns of 
India, p. 57- 

* Reinaud’s Fragments A rates, &t\, p. 153. See also Thomas’ edition of Priuscp’s 
Essays, I, 314. 

3 1 have restored this name from Xardajan, Tarrajan , Jte., to its proper reading. I 
have found the very same mistake in Persian lists of the Rajas of Gwalior, where yardajan 
takes the place of Trilochan of the Nagari lists. 
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I agree witli Mr. Thomas ini identifying Kallar with the 
well-known Syala-pati Deva of the 6 dins ; but I would take 
Kallar as his true name, and Syftla-pati as the title, which he 
assumed on ascending the throne. this title of ‘'lord of the 
Syfds,” or Syal tribe, is another proof of his Iiajput origin, as 
the Syftls claim to be descended from Rasalu, the son of 
SMivahau . The coins of the second Prince, Samanta Deva, are 
extremely common, while those of the fourth Prince, .Bliiina 
Deva, art' just the reverse, being extremely rare. Tlio coins of 
another Prince have also been found, but the reading of the 
name is not (juile clear. I make it Khamarayttkah , which T 
would identify with that of the third Prince, Kamalna , by 
changing « to J, and thus reading Karnataka . No coins of 
the other lour Princes have yet been found. Their names, 
it will be observed, all end in Pit l, which may perhaps de- 
note a change of dynasty. Trilochan is mentioned in the 
History of Kashmir 1 , as having been defeated by llammir , 
the general of the Turushkas, or Turks, when he took 
refuge with San grama Deva, who ruled from A .1). 1005 to 
10"JS. IK: is called Sd hi himself, and also lord of Sdki. 
This l take to he the title of Salt /, which his ancestors had 
derived from their predecessors, the Turki Kings of (Jahul. 
The title of Sain also leads me to suspect that the name of 
Kallar iiiav perhaps he identified with that of Lnlli\ as 
another Sdhi of the country of Lalli is mentiom‘d as the 
contemporary of Sankara Varmma, who reigned from A, I). 

88ft to ooi. 

Of the early history of the table-land between the Indus 
and flhelam. we have" no details. We. know generally that 
it belonged first to the Maury as of Patal iput.ru, next to the 
G rt >ok successors of Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
to the Irido-Sevt liians. l>ut in A. 1). Gtfl, when visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim 1 tw en-Thsang, it. had already become 
tributary to Kashmir. r fhis extension of the Kashmirian 
dominions was most, probably duo to Pravarase.na, whose long 
rei' f, n certainly embraced the middle of 1 lie 0th century Arl). 
Rcfore his time the country must have been subject to the 
little Yuehi of G and ham. 

The ascendancy of the Kashmirian Kings would appear to 
have remained undisturbed during the whole period of the 
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rine of the Ivark'ota dynasty, or from A.D. 025 to 85. L 
Hut during the reign of Avanti Yarmma, A.D. 85<t # to ^88, 
the Rajput Jajuhas of Gandliara must have annexed the 
whole of the outlying provinces between the Indus an df the 
Jhelam, as hjs son Gopala Varmma, A.D. 888 to 901, is said 
to have conquered Alakhana Raja of Gurjjara, who was 
protected by Sriman Lcdli Sdhi\ Here we see that the 
Said or King of Gandliara had already extended his power 
eastward to the district of Gurjjara between the Jhelam and 
the Chonfih. 

This Lalli Sahi I lake to he the founder of the dynasty, 
whom Al Riruni calls Kallar , and who was certainly reign- 
ing towards the end of the 9th century, and was therefore a 
contemporary of Sankara Varmma. On this occasion the 
Riija of Gurjjara surrendered the district of Takka-dcsu to 
the Kashmir King. JUit the i roubles of a long disputed 
succession, which followed his premalure death in A.D. 901, 
must have left the whole 1 of the district between t he Indus 
and the Jhelam at the mercy of the powerful King of Gan- 
dhfira Samanta Deva, into whose hands t hey most probably 
fell without a struggle*, from him they passed to his suc- 
cessors down to Triloehau iVd, who was finally dispossessed 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. The family would then appear (<> 
have sought refuge at llliira on the Jhelam in the midst of 
their Jnjfiha kinsmen. 

I have thought it necessary to give this rapid sketch’ of 
the history of the table-land between the Indus and Jhelam 
to account for the existence of a number of old Hindu 
temples in the Salt Range, which all belong to the Kash- 
mirian style of architecture, with its fluted pillars and 
peculiar trefoil arches. These temples are found at Amb, 
Mai lot, Kotas, and HaghanwALa. They are all Drain nan Lira I 
buildings, and from their style alone they must Ik? assigned 
to the most nourishing period of the Kashmirian rule or 
from about A.D. 050 to 900. They appear to me to belong 
to the same age as the temples of Avanti Varmma, as they 
have the same style of pillars ornamented with spiral twists, 
w ith a superabundance of ornament about the trefoil arebos, 
which betokens a late age. As Avanti Varmma’s reign ex- 
tended from A.D. SoLto 8S3, these temples of the Salt 
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llan go may bo assigned with lyuch probability to the lajter 
half of; t-lio Oth century. The spiral twisted pillars bad, 
however, been introduced as early as the beginning of the 
century, as there are several specimens in the temple of 
ISiddhiiuth at KirgrAm in the Kangra district, which 
dates as high as A.D. SOI. At the same time I must 
admit that the plan of the temple, with its entrance porch 
and gateway, agrees much more nearly witlu the earlier 
example of Marti and, than with those of Avantipur. 

M ALLOT. 

The Chinese pilgrim IIwen-Thsang describes Seug-ho-pii-lo, 
or Singhapura, the capital of the Salt I Lange, as being about 
700 It, or 117 miles to (lie south-east of Taxi la. It was 
11 or 15 W, or 2, , > miles, in circuit, and was situated on a 
high mountain, which was both dilUcult and dangerous of 
access. All these conditions arc fulfilled in the site of 
the ancient city of Mnllot. 1 have now marched the whole 
way from iShahdheri, or Taxila, to Mnllot, via llfiwal Pindi, 
Mnnikx ala, Chakowal, and Kalar Kahar, and the distance 
i.-sjust 11 I- miles. It is certain, however, that the pilgrim did 
not (ravel by this route, otherwise he would not have visited 
AIAnikyala after his re* turn to Taxi la. lie must therefore 
have gone hv the more direct, hut more difficult, routes by 
Patch jang and Nila to Kalar Kahar and Alai lot. By this 
route the distance is just 101 miles, which is sufficiently 
near 'the pilgrim’s vague estimate of “about 1.17 miles.” 
I believe, therefore, that Maliot is the place indicated 1 ; and 
as IIwen-Thsang eventually returned to China by Singhapura, 
it would seem that, the most frequented road through this 
table-land must then have been by Kalar Kahar, and not 
by the Bakrala Pass. By this route Baber made all his 
invasions of India, and the road was so well known that 
lvalar Kahar received the name of Dunwha Kahar , or “ Gate 
Kahar,” because it was the gate leading to so many places. 
By Nila it led to Taxila and the Indus; by Chakowal to 
Manikyala and Jhclam ; by Karuli to the salt mines and 
Tihira; and hy'Nurpur to Kush ah and to the valleys of the 
Kuram and Gomal across the Indus. 

Survey of Vol. II, f*. ll>-, thU i:t 
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The fort of Malldt is situated on a precipitous outlying* 
spur of the Salt Range, !) # milos to the west of Ket&s, aqd 
the same distance to the south-east of Kalar Kahfir. The 
spur rises gently for some* distance towards the south, a4id 
at its highest point ends abruptly in a precipitous cliff, over- 
looking the plains at a height of nearly 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The fort is of oblong sliape, 2,000 feet from east to 
west and 1,500 feet from north to south, with a citadel on a 
higher level to the south, 1,200 feet long by 500 feet in 
width. The whole circuit is therefore about 8,000 feet 1 . At 
present the plain is nearly deserted, there being only a few 
houses near the gate on the north. Tbit it is full of ruined 
houses, and the spur to the north is also covered with the 
remains of buildings to a distance of 2,000 feet beyond the 
fort. In its most flourishing days, therefore, the toAvn ami 
fort of Mallot must have had a circuit of not loss than 
12,000 feet, or upwards of 2J miles, which agrees exactly 
with the 2\ miles circuit of Singhnpura, as estimated’ by 
'I T wen -Th sang. The fort also fully justifies his description 
of being difficult of access, as it has a precipitous cliff of 
from 1.00 to 300 feet in height on three sides, and is pro- 
tected by a cliff fro ni 10 to 50 loot, high, with high stone 
walls and towers on its only approachable face to the north, 
it would be utterly defenceless against guns, which could 
sweep its entire area from the opposite hill on the west. 
Hut as the nearest point of this hill is 1,500 feet distant, with 
a deep ravine between, Mallot. must have been quite impreg- 
nable in the days of hows and arrows. 

The fort is said to have been built by Raja Mallu, a 
.lajiiha chief, whose date is quite unknown. Some refer 
him to t lie* age of the Mali Ablia rat., and some to the time of 
Mahmud, lie is also said to have been the lirst Musalmfm 
of the lajulia tribe. Tbit whatever may be Uaja Mallu’ s 
true date, all the people agree that the tribe of Jnjulia 
became Muhammadans in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Some say that, the fort was originally called Manned, 
Marrod, or Ramrod ; but all those names appear to be only 
anagrams of Mallot with the change of r to l. It is pos- 
sible, however, that l\dmr6d may he connected vrit^Ilumkatto, 
which is another name still remembered by the people. 

1 Sc: elite XXV lor phm ol' the fort. 



General Abbott also mentions the name of Shdhgtu'h, Jmt 
this was unknown to my informants*. It is, however, a very 
probable name for the stronghold of a tribe u hose ohief had 
borne the title of ShnhL • 

The only remains of any antiquity at Mallot are, a temple 
and gateway in the Kashmirian style of archil eclure. They 
are hi tilt of a coarse sandstone of various shades of oelireous 
veil and yellow, and many parts have sutfered severely from 
the action of the weather, the surface having altogether 
crumbled away. The few statues which still remain are of 
course much mutilated, but the wonder is that any portions 
have escaped the iconoclastic, hands of the Muhammadans 
during the long period of move than eight centuries. 

The temple is a square of IS feet inside, with a vestibule 
or entrance porch on die east towards the gateway 1 . On 
each side of the porch there is a round tinted pilaster 
or half pillar supporting the ire foiled arch of the opening, 
and, on each side of the entrance door there is a smaller 
pilaster of the same kind with a smaller trefoilecl arch. 
All these 1 ri 'foiled arches have a T shaped key-stone two 
courses in. depth, similar to those in the temples of Kash- 
mir. The. four corners of the building outside are orna- 
mented with plain massive square pilasters, beyond which 
each face projects for -A feet, and is Hanked by two semi- 
circular lluti'd pilasters supporting a lolly trefoil arch. 

i)w each capital there is a kneeling figure under a half 
trefoil canopy ; and from each lower foil of the arch there 
spring’s a smaller Hided pilaster for the support of the cor- 
nice. In tin* recess between the large pilasters there is a 
highly ornamented niche with a tre foiled arch. Hanked by 
small tinted pilasters. The roof of the nieliu first narrows 
by regular steps, and then widens into a. bold projecting 
balcony, which supports throe miniature temples, the, middle 
one read ling up to the top of the great trefoiled recess. 
The plinth of the portico and the lower wall outside are 
ornamented all round with a broad hand of deep .mou tilings 
nearly 2 feet in height, beneath which is the basement ok 
the temple still 4? feet in height above the ruins. 

The general effect of this facade is strikingly hold and 
picturesque. The height of the trefoiled arch and the 

1 See Plate XXVI it, r piutir- oi llu: temple ami gateway. 
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massiveness of the square! pi bisters at the corners give an. 
air of dignity to the building which is much enhance^ by its 
riebly fluted semi-circular pillars. This effect is rather mar- 
red by the introduction oi the two small pilasters for ^ho. 
support of the cornice, as their "bases rest on the evidently 
unsubstantial 'foundations of the half foils of the great 
arch. 

The exterior pyramidal roof of the temple has long ago 
disappeared, hut the coiling or interior roof is still intact. 
That of the entrance porch or vestibule is divided into three 
squares, Avhieb are gradually lessened by overlapping stones. 
In the temple itself, the square is first reduced to an octagon 
by seven layers of overlapping stones iu the corners; it then 
takes Hie form of a circle and is gradually reduced by fresh 
overlapping layers until the opening is small enough to he 
covered hv a single slab. This slab has been removed, hut 
all the overlapping layers are still in good order. The form 
of the dome appeared to me to he hemispherical. I was 
unable to measure the height; but according to my eye 
sketch of the facade the height of the cornice above the 
basement, is exactly equal to the breadth of the temple, that 
is just 30 feet. Iu the interior there are 27 courses of stone 
to the first, overlapping layer of the pendoutives. which con- 
tain seven more courses. At 10 inches to each course, the 
height of the interior to the spring of the dome is therefore 
2S feet 1< inches, to which must be added 1 foot i) inches 
for the height of the floor of the temple above the exterior 
basement, thus making the spring of the dome 30 leet 'j inch 
above the basement. 1 believe therefore that the true height 
of the Avails of the temple is just 30 feet. 

The interior of the temple is quite plain, and there is no 
trace of statue or pedestal of any kind. It is said, however, 
that a lingam was once enshrined in the centre of the room. 
This is most probably true, as this form of temple in 
Kashmir would seem to have been peculiar to the Brahma- 
nical Avor^hip of Mahadeva. The figures that are still left on 
the outside are so much mutilated that I Avas quite unable to 
recognize any one of them. It is certain, however, that they 
are not Buddhist figures, which arc easily recognizable even 
in fragments 1 . 

1 The temple was \ isiu-d in 1848 bv Ci-neral Abbott, wl»«we account will l>. Siuunl in 
•.be licujrul .WintK Society’s Journal lor IS 11*. p. UT». accoinpunietl by a j-kctcii of the 
U in pic. 
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The gatewaj' * s situated at 55 feet due Vast of the temple. 
It js a massive building, 25 feet lfy* 21 feet, and is divided 
inta two rooms, each 15 feet 4* inches by 8 feet T Inches 1 . 
On each side of these rooms to the north and south then; 
are highly decorated niches for the receptiojn of statues, 
similar to those in the portico of the temple. These niches 
are covered by trefoil arches which spring* from Hat pilasters. 
Each capital supports a statue of a lion under a -half trefoil 
canopy, and on the lower foils of the great arch stand two 
small pilasters for the support of the cornice, like those 
which have been already described on the outside of the 
temple. The roof is entirely gone; but, judging from the 
square shape of the building, I conclude that it must have 
been pyramidal outside, with Hat panelled ceilings of over- 
lapping stones inside. 

The shafts of the large pilasters have 12 flutes in the 
semi -circle. The accompanying sketch* was made by eye, as 
the capitals of the piasters, which are 20 feet in height, were 
quite inaccessible without sea Holding. The capitals are of 
the true Kashmirian style of Doric, with the usual orna- 
mented torn n ; but the spread of the cavetta, or hollow 
moulding above, it, is greater than in any of the Kashmirian 
examples, which arc more like the apopliyges of the Greeks. 
.But the base is the most peculiar feature of the Mallot pilas- 
ter. It is everywhere of the same height as the plinth 
mouldings, but differs entirely from them in every one of its 
details. In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of 
one ofTTiesc bases, with its curious opening in the middle, where 
i thought that 1 could detect the continuation of the flutes of 
the shaft. But the mouldings of the exterior have been so 
much worn away by the weather, that it. is not easy to ascer- 
tain their outlines correctly. The mouldings thus cut away 
are portions of a semi-circle, and as the complete semi-circle 
would have projected beyond the mouldings of the base- 
ment, it struck me that this device of removing the central 
portion was adopted to save the making of a projection* m 
the basement to carry it. The effect is perhaps more singu- 
lar Jblian pleasing. At first I thought that these pilasters 
were without bases ; but as these peculiar mouldings are found 
nowhere except immediately under the pilasters, they are 

• Sec Plate XXVI. 

* See Plate XXV1L 

VOL. V. 
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clearly intended for ‘bases, however strange and unusual their 
forms, may appear. •• # 

The people have no tradition about the temple, and ascribe 
its erection to the Kanru-l*andu , or Kauravas and P&nda/as. 
The same thing is also said of all the temples in Kashmir. 

IIwcn-Thsang mentions that there was a stupa of Asoka 
at a short distance to the south of the town, and beside it a 
deserted monastery. If 1 am right in identifying Mallot with 
his Singliapura, the position must have been to the north of 
tho town, where the ground is covered with the ruins of 
houses and broken pottery, whereas there arc no signs of any 
occupation beneath the cliffs to the south* 

KETAS. 

From Singhapura the Chinese pilgrim travelled for 40 or 
50 li y upwards of S miles, to the south-east to a stone stupa, of 
Asoka, about 200 feet in height, which was surrounded by 
ten spiings of water. I have already identified these springs 
witli the holy fountain of Ketas 1 , and as 1 have again visited 
the place on my way from Mallot, 1 am now prepared to 
complete the identification. The relative positions of Mallot 
and Ketas do not quite agree witli llwen-Thsang’s state- 
ment, as Ketas is exactly 0 miles distant from Mallot towards 
the east, instead of to the south-east. But the difference 
is only in the bearing, and I think there can he no doubt 
that Ketas is the place that was visited by the pilgrim. 

Tlic ten tanks are described as forming a circle of moisture 
around the stupa. Their walls were of stone, sculptured 
with strange and wonderful figures. Their waters were clear, 
brawling and rapid, and swarmed with fish. Now this descrip- 
tion agrees very exactly with what must have been the 
actual state of the Ketfis* stream at some former period. 
Immediately above the holy pool itself, I counted no less than 
seven other pools, some of which are still distinctly marked 
by the remains of walls attached to the bank. All these 
pools exist in a bend of the stream which forms three sides 
of a rough square, with a side of 500 feet. This bend 
is caused by a rocky spur about 50 feet in height, on 
the top of which now stands a Bair&gi's house. This 
point I take to have been the site of Asoka’s stupa, 200 

1 See Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 191, and Plate LX VI I. 
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feet in height, as it corresponds exactly \vith the description 
of Hwqn-Thsang. This identificaiibn is further confirmed 
by*dhe existence of a ruined monastery on a mound 400 feet 
to tke west, as it answers to the deserted monastery of M wen - 
Thsang, which was close by the stupa. This building was 
150 feet, square, with numerous cross walls, and a well in the 
middle of the court-yard. As the walls were being dug 
out during my recent visit, there will probably .be nothing 
left for a future visitor to inspect. 

The stream is called the Ghata N&la 1 , most probably from 
the glu\t, through which it flows from the holy pool of 
Ketas. TllC pool itself is said to have been called by various 
names. At first it was Vis- Knud, or “poison spring,” 
because its waters were unwholesome. It was next called 
Amar-Knnd , then Chdmar-Kiind , and lastly Katdksh-Kihid , 
or the “spring of raining eyes/* because on tin's spot tears 
rained from Siva’s eyes on the death of his wife Sati. I 
suspect, however, that these other names must have belonged 
to dilTerent, pools, and that in them wo have the names of 
some of the ten pools mentioned by 11 wen -Thsang. At 
present there is no visible flow of water in the bed of the 
stream above the holy pool of Kolas; but as water lic;s every- 
where above the holy spring in pools, there must bo some 
f constant source of supply in the upper part of the bed. 
Separate tanks might therefore be easily formed by building 
walls across the bed; and as the water fell from one tank to 
another, there would be a continuous gurgling or brawling 
noise*~ns noticed by the Chinese pilgrim. Relow the holy 
pool itself, the stream is both rapid and brawling. 

In my former account of J\ct&s I noticed the broken em- 
bankment across the bed of the stream above the holy pool, 
which once retained the accumulated waters of the valley for 
irrigation. This embankment is said to have been made by 
Rajah Patak, the dew an of the Raja of Kashmir, many 
hundreds of years ago 2 . On the east side there was a deep 
cutting through the rock, 322 feet in length, 10 feet ddbp, 
and 10 feet wide, for the escape of the flood waters during 
the rains. This has now been widened to 21 feet, and is 
used for the passage of the high road between Knlnr Kahdr 

i III »IV former report, Archmological Survey of ln«lia, II, 1*J2, it is called the Uaniya 
Nala, a mistake for Gkdtya, which has the same meaning as Ohata. 

a Y n \r 0 ] u, p. 188 of the Archaeological Survey of India, this embankment is said to bu 
ivet thickj which is a misprint for 21 A feet. 
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and Find Dadan Khan. The construction of these useful 
works, and of the great /^mpfes at Mallot and other places, 
gives a hotter idea of the solid advantages of the Kashmirian 
rule, than all the windy panegyrics of the Raja Tarangfini. 

At a short distance from the stupa there was an inscrip- 
tion set up, to commemorate the spot where the founder of 
the heretical sect who wear white garments, that is, the Jain 
Swetfirnharas, was converted to Buddhism. 1 “ Beside it there 
was a temple of the gods, whose followers practised severe 
austerities day and night. The law which the founder of 
this sect put forth was mainly stolen from the Buddhist 
hooks. The statue of their god resembled that of Buddha; 
there was no difference in the dress, and the marks of beauty 
were absolutely identical. The ciders of these seciai'ies w T erc 
called Bhiksims, and the younger Sramancras.” From this 
account it is clear that these sectaries were Jains ; and as 
the pilgrim adds that they went naked, they must have 
belonged to the Digambara sect, whose only covering was 
the sky. But there were also some members of the other 
sect of Swetdmbaray or “ white vested” Jains, as he mentions 
that if they wore garments they were always white 2 3 . 

This early notice of the Jains is interesting and valuable, 
as it seems not improbable that souk.' of the Swcfdnibara 
statues may easily have been mistaken for figures of Buddlm. 

The; site? of the Jaina temple may, J think, he identified 
with that of the Large ruined temple, marked C in my plan 
of the ruins of Ket&s 5 . The basement, which is the only 
part now remaining, measures 68 ^ feet in length by feet 
in breadth. It is ornamented with a row of dumpy pilasters 
supporting a dentillcd frieze, similar to the basements of 
Buddhist buildings at Shalulheri and Man iky ft la. It belongs 
therefore to a very early age, and is certainly much older 
than the group of Brahmanical temples in the Kashmirian 
style, which stand immediately above it. 

To the north of this ruined temple there is* a modern 
teipple oj the later Sikh period, which contains a 1 ingam 
inside. But over the entrance door there is a standing 
figure in red stone, with four arms and three heads, a man’s 
in the middle, a boar’s to tlie right, and a -lion’s to the left. 


1 Juliim’s Hwcn-Tlmng. 11, 103. 

3 IhM, II. pi*. 103-101. 

3 Archa’ologicul Survey of Indui, Vol. II. P. LX VI I. 
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This I take to be a figure $f the Tsfntrika god Vnjjra- 
VarAha. # It was found on this site* When the foundations of 
tlie‘^ present temple were being c^ug, along with two bas- 
reliefs and an inscription. The last is said to have been 
taken away on an elephant by a European and a Sikh chief 
about 25 years ago, and just before the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1810. On this site there was formerly a large 
ruined building, called the “ DewAu KhA.na of the PA ml us.” 
It was therefore an ancient site. 

KUTANWA LA— PIN D. 

A good test of the antiquity of a place is the age of the 
coins that are found in its ruins. This test has been satis- 
factorily passed by both Ivetas and Mallot, as they have 
produced numerous coins of the early lndo-Seythian, as 
well as of the Kashmirian 11 m jas and the Jajulia Princes 
of GondliAra. Both places must, therefore have been occu- 
pied before the Christian era. Kalar KnliAr has also yielded 
the same series of coins with the addition of a single speci- 
men of the early coinage of Taxila. But the most prolific 
site for coins is a ruined town near Bhon, just half way 
between ChakowAl and Kalar Kabnr. The mound which is 
called Knt dmed la, or Kahutamimla Find, is very large, and 
has furnished stone sufficient to build Bhon itself, and all 
/the neighbouring villages. Here L obtained no less than 
j 250 coins, of which I recognized 197. Of these, two were 
pure Greek, of Heliokles and Antialkidas ; eighty-nine wore 
Tndo-Saythian, from Voiioucs and Moas down to Y'asu Deva, 
with a single gold coin of BAsata; t,eTi wc.ro of the Hindu 
Rajas of Kashmir, twelve of the Jajulia Rajas of GAndhAra, 
and two of Prithi Haj of Delhi. The remainder were forty 
Muhammadans of Kashmir and thirty-seven Muhammadans 
of Delhi, from Muliammad-bin-SAm to llumAyun. This 
site is on the high road from Shahdhcri via Nila to Kalar, 
KahAr. The mound is covered with foundations of stone 
buildings and broken bricks of large size. It possesses 
square ruin like the remains of monastery, and a circular 
ruin like the remains of a tope ; but the latter has been 
excavated, and its, nature may therefore he doubtful. 

MAI It A. 

Ten miles to the west of Kalar KahAr there is an old 
village called 3f«ira, with a square-mouthed well containing 
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an Arian inscription on three sides. The place is rather 
difficult of access, and docs not appear to have ever b # een 
of anyconsequenee. k ^ 

The inscription was discovered by Colonel Robinson, (A the 
Engineers, djiring his survey of the Salt Range, and he 
kindly sent me his copy of it, which is marked A in the 
accompanying plate 1 . A second copy, marked B, was 
obtained through Colonel Bristow. The third copy, marked 
C, was made by one of my native servants by eye with 
a pencil over a paper impression ; and the fourth copy, 
marked I), was pencilled by myself over a similar paper 
impression. Even with all these aids I can make but 
little out of the inscription, except the date which is 
contained in the upper line of the north side. Beginning 
with the sixth letter, I read " Sam 20 + 20 + 10 + 4 + 4 
(=58) in the Sam vat year 58.” This seems to be followed 
in the upper line of the west side by Clietrasa 4. The fol- 
lowing are only tentative readings : — 

East Side. 

1. Supra eft kata dhaiuavadaxa~cha la 

2. A pad ala cha nanayapa dan a . • 

North Side. 

1. Savasa -f -j- Sam 20 — 20 — 10* 1* -1* (--58.) 

2. Illegible. 

8. A mam l nama nawaihuva. 

West Side. 

1. Chhatnua 4 y,r atra kha alia. 

The date seems to me to be nearly certain ; but I can find 
no trace of any royal title. I think it probable, however, 
that the two opening lines on the cast side may contain only 
the names of the builders of the well. This is a very 
meagre account of an ancient record ; but the difficulty of 
making a good copy is very great ; and until the stones are 
taken out of the well and properly cleaned, I am afraid that 
it^will continue to baffle the most expert copyist. The well 
is square above for about 10 feet, like many ancient Buddhist 
wells and like the Burmese wells of the present day. 

PLAINS OF TIIE PAN JAB. 4 

The sites of all the old cities in the plains of the Panj&b 
are marked by great mounds of ruins, similar to those on 

1 See Hate XXVIII tor four copies of this inscription. 
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the Yusufzai plain. But the fatter are* formed entirely, of 
the remains of stone buildings, of i^iicli tlio mouldings and 
sculptures still retain their original shapes, and thus serve 
to gjye a very fair idea of the style and character of the 
architecture of ancient GfindhAra. The former, on the con- 
trary, arc wholly composed of brick ruins, from which it is 
almost impossible to form even the faintest idea of the style 
of building that prevailed throughout the plains of the 
Punjab. There are, however, numerous specimens of carved 
and moulded bricks to be found on all these ancient sites, 
but they are too few and too much broken to give more than 
a lew hints as to the style of the buildings to which they 
belonged. Most of the carved bricks that I have, seen are 
parts of cornices; but there are several specimens of dentils, 
which, with a few pieces of alto-relievos, lead me to sup- 
pose that the temples and principal buildings of the brick 
country were of the same character as those of the stone 
country, but the ornamentation was probably less bold 
owing to the brittleness of the material. The old Hindus, 
however, would seem to have been very skilful in brick 
carving as well as in brick moulding, as many well executed 
specimens may be found on almost every site. The art is 
still preserved in Mult An and a few other places. 

J Nearly all the old cities of the Panjab wore built on the 
banks of its great rivers. Such are — KAlir Kot and Billot 
l on the Indus; .J he lam, lhuApur, and JobnAtlinagar, on the 
Jholam ; Sodra, Clianyot, and Shovkot, on the Chenab ; 
Lahor^Akbar, Bavauni, Tulamba, and Multan, on the Rfivi ; 
Kasur and Depalpur on the Bias ; and Ajudhan and Kehror 
on the Sutlej. Several cities, however, were placed on the 
smaller streams; as PathAnkot on the Chakki, Jalandhar on 
the KAli Velii, and Amba-KApi on the Bagh-bacha, within 
the Panjab : and to the cast of the Satlej, but still belong- 
ing to the PanjAb river system, are, Sarliind on the Choya, 
Bhatner on the Ghagliar, Thanesar on the Sarsuti, and HAnsi 
on the Chitang. The few exceptions arc? Taxila, MArilky&lay 
and Sangala, in the Panjab, and Tusli&ra to the east of 
Satjpj. But the choice of these positions was iniluenced by 
* military or religious considerations, which must have led to 
their occupation at an early date. Both Taxila and Sangala 
are strong military positions, while Maui kv Ala and Tush&m 
wore most probably only religious sites. 
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' JOBNATft NAGAR. 

* 

On the right bank of 1 the Jhelam, to the north-cast , of 
Ahinedabad, there are tw« largo mounds close together, rfow 
called Bhurdri and Bhadrdri , both of which names a^/said 
to be contractions of Bhadrdvati-nagari , the capital eft Baja 
Johnath , whose wife was JBrabhavati . In Buddhist history 
the husband of Prabliavati, named Kusa , is famous for the 
strength of his voice, which could be heard through the 
whole of Jambudwipa. He was the king of tiagal, or 
fiangala, and “ when the seven kings went to S&gal to carry 
off Prabliavati, lie entered the street upon an elephant, accom- 
panied by the queen, and called out, * I am King Kusa 1 *.” I 
have already suggested the identity of Johnath and Sophy tes 
or Sopeitbes, the contemporary of Alexander, whose capital 
was three days’ journey l>y boat below Bukephala and 
Nikica on the Ilydaspes 2 , or exactly in the position of 
Bhuiari. But as 1 take Jobnath to have been only the title 
and not the name of the king, I do not suppose' that 
lvusa can be identified with Sophytes, the contemporary of 
Alexander. Johnath is said to have had a son, named Suvcg, 
, who had the strength of ten thousand elephants, 
and he purposed to perform an AswamcdJut “ or horse 
sacrifice.” When the Band us heard of his intention, they 
determined to prevent it. Then B/tim and Mughava rn and 
Brlkh-ket came to Bhadravat.inagari to carry off* the horse. 
JVLeghavarn caused darkness to fall around the place where 
the horse was kept, so that it might be carried off* quietly. 
But Suvcg advanced against the Pandas, and a great* battle 
was fought, and the Pandus were victorious, and carried off 
the horse and all Baja Jobnatli’s family to Hastinapur. 

This account is said to exist in the Panda va Aswaincdlia 
of Jvanian Biklii, who was a disciple of Vyas. But other 
accounts say that the horse was carried off during the reign 
of Baja Johnath, the husband of Prabhfivati. 

.The antiquity of the mound of Bhurdri is proved by the 
ifumbers of ancient coins and beads of all sizes which are 
dug up amongst its ruins. These coins begin with the 
earliest Hindu pieces which were current before the Greek 
occupation of the Panj&b, and comprise specimens of the 

i Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 2f>3, note. 

a An.'hinologk-ul Survey Report, Vol- II, pp. 39-40. I have a strong suspicion that 
Jobimli is only a slightly altered form of John as, or Yuvnnaswa, whose As warned ha horse 
was carried otT by the Bandus from Bhadravali. » 
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Greek, Indo-Scythian, Indo-Sasianiair, and Kashmirian mints, 
ending with the well-known silvertand copper pieces of the 
Jajtyia Princes of GandliAra. t 

SIIOltKOT. 

The old fort of Shorkot is the loftiest of all the mounds 
that I have seen in the Panjab* being just 100 feet in height 
above the surrounding fields. In shape it is a. rectangle, 
1,000 feet in length from cast to west, by 1,200 feet in 
breadth, with a general height of 70 lect in the main line of 
walls, and of 100 feet in the loftiest part of the citadel. 1 
Reyorid the main line of wall there was also a broad fausso- 
braic, with an outer line of works, 35 feet in height. There is 
no trace of a ditch at present ; but from the appearance of the 
country on the two sides towards the Chenab, I think it 
nearly certain that there must have been a ditch on those faces. 

The original site would appear to have been a natural 
eminence on the hank of the Chenab Itiver, but the greater 
portion of the mass is certainly artificial, as numerous walls 
both of burnt and sun-dried bricks are found at all depths, 
down to 50 and GO feet below the main level of this fort. 
The towers and curtain walls were formed of solid masses of 
sun-dried bricks, facial with burnt bricks ; and the same solid 
.masses are found at all depths in the numerous channels 
/which have been scooped out of the mound by the 


mound by the 


annual rains of many centuries. Some of these sections are 
more than 50 lect deep, at a distance of 300 feet inside the 
line oL wall. The faussebraie also was constructed of solid 
masses of sun-burnt bricks, which may still be seen in the 
lower tower at the south-east corner. It is possible that 
the walls of this outer line were not laced with burnt brick, 
as no portions now remain ; but it seems more probable that 
they were so faced, and that the burnt bricks have been 
gradually removed to build the houses in the present town. 
There are two great openings, one on the east and the other 
on the south, which are now used as entrances, and xrnivk — 
the people say were the gates of the fort. There would'"* ** 
appear also to have been a third gate at the north-west 
coriler, where the»e is at present a deep channel. 

To the east there is a large sheet of water abounding in 
fish. It looks very much like the bed of an old branch of 


1 See Plate XXIX fur u plan of the fort. 
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the Chenab ; but it is jio doubt partly artificial, and was the 
source from whence the* many millions of sun-driod bricks 
were obtained for raisingithe mass of the fort. It is remark- 
able that there arc no old brick kilns at Shorkot, unl§*S the 
mounds to the south, which are now covered with Muham- 
madan tombs, were originally kilns, and not the ruins of 
the southern half of the city.* I have noticed the absence 
of lciln-m6unds at other ancient places, such as Harapa and 
Bavanni, from which I infer that the mass of the houses at 
all these places must have been made of sun-dried bricks. 
At Mult&n, as well as at Labor and Agra, the number of 
lofty brick kilns girdling the city is one of the most striking 
features on approaching the place, and on entering it their 
number is satisfactorily accounted for by finding that nearly 
all the houses are built of burnt bricks. The relative import- 
ance of Multan and Sliorkot may be fairly judged by this 
striking evidence of the superior wealth that was lavished 
on the buildings of Multan. 

Shorkot was visited by Burnes, in 1831, on his way to 
Labor, lie describes it as being “ much larger than Sehwan, 
and of the same description ; viz., a mound of earth, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, and so high as to he seen for a 
circuit of 0 or 8 miles 1 .” This estimate-of the size of Shorkot 
is correct, as Sehwan is only half its size, or 750 feet by 1,200 
feet ; whereas Shorkot is 1,000 feet by 1,200 feet. Burnes 
adds that “ the traditions of the people state that a Hindu 
Raja of the name Shor ruled in this city, . and was attacked 
by a king from IVilayet or the c countries westward 5 ; about 
thirteen hundred years ago and overcome through super- 
natural means.” 

The common belief amongst the Hindus is that the fort 
was built by Raja Shor. But the Muhammadans generally 
refer the origin of the name to their local saint, Taj-ud-din 
Shorkoti, who is buried on the very top of the fort. Their story 
is, that when the fort was built, one side of it repeatedly gave 
-way and fell down. A fakir [my informant was a Muham- 
madan j advised the Raja to put a first-born boy under the 
rampart. The sacrifice was made, and the wall stood. Then 
the mother of the victim went to Mecca, and returned with 
a Muhammadan army, but the place was too strong to 


* Travels into Bokhara, 111, 131. 
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be taken by force. Then a fakiy, named *Tdjan Short, trans- 
formed himself into a cock, and entered the Raja’s palace, 
whore he suddenly set up £ loudf crow. The Raja M as 
frightened, and instantly abandoned the fort. Then turning 1 
round awards the place, he exclaimed : “ Shame on thee, O 
Fort, to remain standing,” when the walls at once fell down, 
and the place has ever since been called Shorkot , after the 
Fakir T&jan Slior. 

But the title of Shori or Skorkoti given to this saint Mas 
certainly derived from the place, lie is said to have been 
both a Ghdzi and a Shahid , or ** warrior and martyr ” for the 
faith ; and his tomb, by frequent repairs and additions, lias 
now assumed tlic proportions of a Nao-gaja , or giant, lie 
was most probably one of the original Muhammadan in- 
vaders who was killed at the capture of the fort, and was 
afterwards revered as a martyr. 

TllC antiquity of Shorkot is proved by the number of 
ancient coins which are annually found in its ruins. Burnes 
obtained a single coin of the Greek King Apollodotus ; and 
during my long residence at Multan, I received annually 
large parcels of Indo-Scyihian coins from Shorkot. During 
my late visit I got several Indo-Scylhian coins, and a num- 
ber of Muhammadan coins of all ages, along with two old 
/Hindu coins. The great antiquity of the place is therefore 
undoubted ; and I have a suspicion that it may have been 
the city named after Alexander the Great, Alexandria 
Soriano. I once thought that the silence of Timur’s histo- 
rians to Shorkot might be taken as a proof that the fort 
was no longer defensible. But Timur’s march lay along the 
opposite bank of the Chenab, and Shorkot thus escaped the 
notice of that merciless savage. I have now found clear 
evidence of its existence upwards of 30 years later, during 
the reign of his grandson, Shah Rokh. Amir Slickh Ali, the 
Governor of Kabul, under Shah Ilokh invaded the Punjab 
in A.D. 1<L32, during the reign of Mub&rak Say id. lie 
captured both Slior 1 and Labor, and placed a garrison tJE,; 
2,000 men in the former under the command of his nephew, 
Mugafor Kliam Mub&rak proceeded in person into the 
Panjab, and “ crossed the river near Tulamba and invested 
Shor. Muzafar Khan defended the place for a whole 


1 Brigps’s Fcrishta, I, 528. The translator writes the name as 3/tiwur, but it is clearly 
the famous fori* of Shot, or Shorkot, 
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month, but being hard-pressed lie capitulated, and moreover 
gave bis daughter to the king, and paid a large ransom f or 
liis liberty.” i t 

The fort of Slior was still occupied in A.D. MGSL^hen 
llusen .Langa of Multan obtained possession of i* from 
Gii&zi Khan after a gallant resistance 1 * * . At a still later ctlite, 
in 1502, the fort of Slior was occupied by Jam B&yazid, the 
rebel minister of Mahmud Langa, and transferred by him to 
Sikandcr Ludi, king of Delhi*. 

The Brahmans say that the original name of the place was 
Shivanagari or Sheopur , which was gradually contracted to 
Shot*. This receives some countenance from Berishta, who 
writes the name Shitir or Shivr , as if it was a contrac- 

tion of Sheopur. If this he the correct derivation, there is pro- 
bably a very early mention of the place in the campaign of 
Muhammad Bin Kasim as Sobur (;^^) or Sorbet cl?' 

In these two diJFcrent readings I recognize the forms of 
pur and nagar by a slight alteration of the diacritical pjmts. 

There are no remains of any building in the fori, except 
at a great depth under ground — all remains near the surface 
having boon dug up long ago to build houses in the town. 

The only relies of antiquity that arc now obtainable arc 
coins, beads, and moulded bricks. 

The first I have already noticed. The second are mostly' 
formed of hard stone, such as crystal, agate., cornelian, 
jasper, lapis-lazuli, with a few of sard, and an occasional 
sardonyx ; some of the beads arc upwards of an inch in 
length, but in general they arc round or fiat, varying from 
a quarter to half an inch in diameter. 

The moulded bricks arc the most characteristic feature of 
all the old cities in the plains of the Punjab. They are 
found of all sizes, from about 0 inches to 18 inches in 
length. The variety of patterns is infinite, and some of 
them are very hold and effective. In the accompanying 
plate 4 I have made a selection of the most striking speci- 
mens,' which will he sufficient to show the general style of 
* ornamentation that prevailed at Shorkot. 

Figure 1 is a diaper pattern, which is very common in, .the 
Muhammadan buildiiigs of Bengal, of which the earliest 


1 Briggs’s Forishta, IV, 385. 

3 Ibid. LV, 31) t. 

ChurhtiHuiit in Dowsoh’r edition of Sir II. Elliot, I, 207. 

* Sro Plato XXX, iiguro* X to 8. 
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specimen is in tl»e great Adina ]yiasjid of Sikandar # at 
llazrat .Pandua. In Bengal the Jricks are small squares 
wifti the pattern on the face ; bu( in this ancient Shorlcot 
exaranle the pattern is formed on the edge of the brick, 
whiciiSs built into the wall as a regular course, 

Figure 2 is a large brick, Hi by 10 by 2 1 inches, which J 
dug up in one of the water channels more than 50 font below 
the surface of tlic mound. It is a hard, vitrified brick of 
a mixed black and yellow colour. It looks as if it had 
formed part of a cornice. 

Figure 3 is a hard, vitrified brick of a dark-blue colour. The 
edges of the leaves arc as sharp as when first cut in tlic wet 
slate. I conjecture that this must have formed part of a 
string course. 

Figure I is a dentil of hard, vitrified brick of a black colour, 
which was found placed upside down in one of Hie buildings 
of the town. It is clearly intended for an elephant’s head, 
with* the trunk upraised for support, which is a common 
design for a stone bracket even at the present day. With 
its projection of 7 inches, the corn ice .which it supported must 
have stood out at least one foot beyond the face of* the 
building to which it belonged. — Figure 5 shows the front 
view of the- bracket. 

Figure 0 is part of a cornice with the favorite pattern of 
sunken squares on the flat fact*, and the leaf pattern on 
the rounded face. The height is 2 J inches, and the total 
projection 3 inches. 

Figure 7 is one of two perfect specimens of a very common 
leaf pattern. These bricks are of large size, 13 by 8J by 3 
inches, and arc generally well vitrified. The specimen here 
given is enriched by a second row of leaves, 1 presume that 
it formed part of a cornice. 

Figure 8 is another specimen of cornice moulding on a much 
smaller scale, the brick being only 2J inches thick with a 
double line of moulding. The projection is decidedly marked 
by lines on both sides as w r ell as underneath. A line o & 
these bricks may have rested on a row of dentils or brackets 
likp No. 4, and if the bricks were 13-J- inches long, the clear 
spaces between the brackets would have been 0 inches or 
just twice tlie width of tlic dentil or bracket. The diaper 
pattern of small sunken squares lias always been a favorite 
with the Hindu sculptors. It is of common occurrence in 
the Yusufzai alto-relievos, and forms one of the most elfectivc 
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lines of moulding in tljc ornamentation of the great Tope 
of Dliamek at Sarnath, near Ban&ras. tf 

Somd of the moulded hoicks of Shorkot have been foiind 
bearing short inscriptions 1 * , which, although they are sjjnple 
mason’s marks, are valuable on account of their antiquity, as 
their characters belong to the age of the Guptas, or from 
A.D. 79 to 319. 

figure A f is a large brick, 13 J inches by lOf by 2J inches, 
with three lines of writing, which I read as — 

Pa la 8 a : Chain - 
rddasamika 

14. 

“ Panel , 8 ; fourteenth, 14? {brick or course). 3 * 

This brick lias one corner cut out of it 2 J inches in depth ; 
hence the necessity for some record to guide the mason in 
placing it as the Idith brick in the 8tli j pala or panel. 

Figure B has one-third of its length cut out in a sloping 
direction; hence the necessity for the mason’s record as to 
its position. The writing is in two lines — 

.Daks hina paschcm. k and ala 
radii ka Chntnrlhika 4*. 

ce South-west circle, vadaka , the fourth, 4.” The kumlal 
or circle most probably refers to a rotmd tower at the south- 
west corner of the building to which it belonged. Vadaka 
probably means a string course or horizontal moulding, as 
the same word is apparently intended by valta in the next 
inscription, which signifies “ level or even.” 

Figure C has one corner cut out in a curved slope 4 inches 
in depth. It is 10 J inches square and 3-J inches thick. The 
inscription on the face of the brick is in two lines. 

lari Mulasr/a 
Kundalcka valta. 

^riijT'byiis record I take Isri Mulct to be the name of the 
r 'owner of the house, and I read the whole simply as <c vatta 
(string course) of the tower of Isri Mulct.” 

Figure D is a large brick 10 £ inches square by 3J inches 
thick, with the half of the inscribed face curved as in the 


1 Soo riute XXX, Fi^s. A to E. These inscribed bricks were obtained by General 

Van CorllamU, and are now iu the Labor Museum. 
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sketch. The inscription consists of two 'linos, of which the 
lower one is much injured ; but ertbugh is loft to show that 
it Was the same as the lower line of the next record marked E. 


\ 


Pig. D reads — 

A : puma <hvi — ■ 
— suptatika. 


Pig. E is a large brick, with one corner out out, ami a 
legible inscription in two lines — 


/ puma thei . — 

— Hup tali ha. 

Both of these bricks, I> and E, belonged to the “ seventy- 
second puma ” of the building. I cannot even guess what 
may be the meaning of puma, but I conjecture that (lie 
opening let ters A and I of the two records may refer to 
lettered portions of the building in contradistinction to the 
other parts that were numbered. 

As the forms of both letters and numbers in these inscrip- 
tions agree exactly with those of the later Indo-Scythian and 
early Gupta inscriptions, which belong to first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, I do not hesitate in assign- 
ing these records to the same period or from 50 to 150 A I). 
X searched in vain for other inscribed bricks. Some of the 
people, who professed to remember the discovery of the five 
bricks just described, informed me that they were found in 
an excavation in the southern entrance. Accepting this 
statement as true, I think it probable that they belonged to 
one ^> 1 * the towers of the great southern gateway looking 
towards Multan. I have not met with any inscribed bricks 
at other places, but I believe that some will he found here- 
after, as it has been the custom of the Hindu masons of all 
aoos to mark particular stones and bricks in this very 
practical and useful fashion for the guidance of the builders. 


BAVANNI. 

Bavanni is a lofty, ruined fort, on the old hank of the Havi* , 
10 miles from the new station of Montgomery, and 1 6 miles 
above Harapa. ,The fort is a square of 800 feet each side, 
with massive towers of large sun-dried bricks, rising to a 
height of 60 feet above the country. In the rains it is 
surrounded by the flood waters of the It&vi. The Sikhs 
occupied# it for some time, and erected a small castle on the 
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top of 'the mound. 1 The remains of two largo wells have 
been found in the deep channels cut by the annual \;ains in 
the northern and westeUi faces, that to the west being 
18 feet in diameter. * 

Nothing is known of the origin of the place, but it^s said 
to have derived its present name from Wall JBavanni , a 
Muhammadan who restored it several hundred years ago. 
On an old, mound to the westward, there is the tomb of a 
Ndogaza , or 66 nine-y ardor/’ named Muhammad Shah, which 
is 32 feet long. As usual he is said to have been a Ghdzi 
and a Slidhid . or 46 a warrior and martyr for the faith,” and I 
conclude that he must have been one of the original 
Muhammadan invaders who fell in the attack on Bavanni. 

The name of the place is written Banvanni in our maps, 
but it is spelt .Bavanni by the Baniyas, who are the only 
villagers that can write. During my stay at the place, I 
obtained a small silver coin with a few letters on one side, 
which appear to be Sri * * Bhaaau 1 . This may bo either the 
name of the place or of its founder. 

Numerous ornamented bricks are found in the ruins of 
.Bavanni, but all that I saw appeared to have been carved 
after burning, and not moulded before burning. I have 
selected a number of specimens to show the general style of 
ornamentation which prevailed in the plains of the Panj&b 
before tin? Muhammadan invasion. Several of these patterns 
have been found also at Shorkot and at other places. 

Fig. 2 is now used as an ornament over the entrance door 
of the simple village masjul. It was a favourite ornament iu 
the old Buddhist caves, and was afterwards adopted by the 
Brahmans in their temples. 2 

Fig. 3 seems intended for a small panel, as it has a border 
all round, but it may have been ouly a single portion of a 
continuous diaper facing. 

Fig. f is worked only on the edge. As I presume from 
the leaf pattern that the brick was probably placed upright, 
-4insi&y''kave formed part of the side architrave of a door. 

Fig. 5 was a favourite pattern at Shorkot and Tulamba. 
The surfaco is divided into squares, every alternate square 
being sunk iu a sloping direction. These cats were made 'by 


* See Plato XXXI, Pi K . 1. 

a See Archaeological Survey of ludia, Vol. II, Plates 79, 80 and S3. 
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a chisel, or small hammer with one cbifecl end, called basnli. 
The brick probably formed paf't ofyA string- course. 

tFig. ' 6 is a simple pattern of running leaves not very deeply 
cut. 

IV 7 is rounded at one end and straight at the other, and 
has only one place ornamented. I cannot even guess for 
what purpose it was intended. 

.Fig. 8 is a single 1 lower of a continuous string course of 
the same pattern. 

Figs, y and 10 are projecting leaf patterns of parts of a 
cornice 1 . They are very common, and are found in all the 
old mounds of the Pan jab. 

Figs. 11 and 12, basement courses of plain Hat leaves. 
Both of these patterns are in common use at the present 
day as string courses of plinths and basements. 

HARAI’A. 

The ruins of llarapa are the most extensive of all the old 
sites along the banks of the lla vi. On the north, the west, 
and the south, there is a continuous line of mounds about 
3,500 feet in length; but on the east side, ■which is only 
2.000 feet, in length, there is a complete gap of 800 feet, 
for which 1 am unable to account. The whole circuit 
of the ruins is therefore about 1 2,500 feet, or nearly 2.1 
miles. 1 The highest mound is that to the north-west, 
which is GO feet above the fields. On the south-west and 
south the mounds range from 10 to 50 feet in height, 
and"*od the north side towards the old bed of the 
Itfivi, from 25 to 30 lcct. JJurnos speaks of “a mined 
citadel on the river-side of the town/'*' by which 1 suppose 
he means the western side, which is the most commanding 
portion of the ruins. Masson calls it “a ruinous brick 
castle, 5 ’ and distinctly states that it was situated to the west, 
on Avhat he erroneously supposed to he a natural rocky 
height 3 , but which is only an accumulation of masses of 
brick walls and broken bricks. He describes “the walls 
and towers of the castle” as being “ remarkably high, 
tliqugh, from having been long deserted, they exhibit in 
some parts the ravages of time 1 and decay.” I believe, that 

1 Si‘,‘ Plwt.r XXX 11. 

- TimvuU into !>olvh:ii'.i. III, Vi7. 

’ Jourm-yn in IlclurliMuii, \c., 1, 102. 
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Masson’s visit was blade in. 1820 ; and just five years later, 
when Burncs 'was on lifaway to Labor, the brick castle was 
already ruinous.” In Y.853 I was informed that Mer 
Singh, a Sikh, had built a fort at HarapA,, some 70 years 
ago, or about A. D. 1780. Perhaps this was the caster seen 
by Masson and* Burncs. 

In 1853, and again in 185G, I traced the remains of 
flights of steps on both the eastern and western faces of 
the high mound to the north-west, as well as the basement 
of a large square building. Here the people say was the 
site of a great Hindu temple in the time of llaja liar Pal 
or Ilava PA, la. But there arc no traces of any castle at 
the present day. 

On the same mound, but lower down towards tbe east, 
there is a tomb of a Naogaja named Nur Shall, which is 
t0 feet long and 3* feet broad. 1 * Besides the tomb there were 
formerly three large stones, which the people believed to 
he the thumb rings of the gigantic Naogaja." These three 
stones arc now on the plain below. The largest one is a 
black stone, 2 feet; 1) inches in diameter, which is said to 
have boon tlie ting* or gem of the ring. The other two 
are each 2 feet in diameter and 1 foot inch high, with 
a hole through the middle, 10. V inches in diameter. These 
are called mil and munka , and are said to be the thumb 
rings of the giant. They are made of yellow ochreous 
limestone, and air very peculiar in shape, which is difficult 
to describe. They may ho called undulated rings of stone; 
hut the best idea of their shape will be derived from? the 
accompany ing sketch. 3 

About 70 feet still lower down the eastern slope of the 
mound there is a small ruined idgAh, which is said to have 
been built in the reign of Akbar. 

On the south face of the southern mound, there are the 
traces of a large square building with rooms on four sides 
surrounding a court-yard, as in a Buddhist monastery. The 
walls were very massive ; but the whole have now been 
"removed to form ballast for the Hail way. Perhaps the best 

1 Karnes, by some oversight, makes this tomb only 18 feet *iu length. — Travels l ’iut<> 
Kokh ara. Ill, 137. 

1 Masson’s Travels, &<*., I, 152. — “ I examined the remains on the height , anti found two 
circular perforated stones.” See also Rnrnes’s Travels, III, 137. — “ A large stone of a circular 
form and a huge black slab of a novel shape which lie near the grave, Ac.” 

«* See [Mate XXXIII, Figs. Gaud 7. 
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idea of t-lie extent of the ruined brick mounds of IJarapA 
may b<? formed from the fact t-1 #at they have more than 
sutliecd to furnish brick ballast 'for about 100 miles of the 
Labor and Multan J Sail wav. 

The, people refer the ruin of llarapa to the wickedness 
of a Raja named liar Pal, or llara [Vila, who was in the 
habit of claiming’ the sovereign's rights at every bridal. 
At last, in the exercise of this royal privilege, he committed 
incest with a near relative. Some say his own sister, others 
his wife’s sister, or his wilb’s sister’s daughter. The girl 
prayed to heaven for vengeance, and then the city of 
Harapft was instantly destroyed. Some say it was by lire, 
and some by an earthquake; others say that, an invader 
suddenly appeared, and that the city was taken by storm, 
and the Raja killed. The period of its destruction is vaguely 
said to bo 1,200 or years ago. If the dale is correct, 

the city of llarapa must have been destroyed by Muhammad- 
bin-Kasim in A. L. 713, just 1 ,200 years ago. 1 am in- 
clined to put some faith in this belief of the people, as 

they tell the same story of all the ruined cities in the 

plains of the Ranjab, as if they had all sutlered at the. 

same time from some sudden and common catastrophe, 
such as the overwhelming invasion of the. Arabs under 
Muhammad-bin-Knsim. The story of tin* incest also be- 
longs to the same period, as Raja Dahir of Alor is said to 
have married his own sister. 

In another place 1 1 have advocated the claims of Shorkot 
to Identified with the city of Pofa-lo, or Po-fa-lo-lo, 
where the Chinese pilgrim halted for two months to study 
the principles of the sect, of SaunnUhim sr Rut J have 
now visited Shorkot, and I have satisfied myself that it 
never could have, reached the size of 20 //, or upwards of 
three miles in circuit, which the pilgrim assigns to Po-fa-lo , 
or Po-fa-to-lo. But the size agrees almost exactly with 
that of Harapfi, 3 and as the position otherwise corresponds, 
I believe that llarapa must be the very city visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim. He describes the population as very 
dense. There were four stupas and twelve monasteries 
counting about *1,000 monks, besides twenty Brahmanical 


t Anrio-it Geography of India, I, 20 .‘1. 

a .Inlii n’s Ihven -TWinir, I, 210. 

J l?nrn«*s>’ Travels into JJuUlura, III, 137 : miktv 
three miles.'# 
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temples. Near the town tlierq was a large mined monastery 
which had been dcstroycchby lightning. 

I am unable to offer hny explanation of the name ol* 
Po-fa-to, or Po-fa-to-lo, which M. .1 ul ion has altered to 
Po-lo-fa-to , foy. the purpose of making it agreo with a 
known Sanskrit word, parvafa , or “ mountain.” But as 
I I'arapa is in the open plain, this reading does not commend 
itself for acceptance. The name of Pavanni seems to 
offer the best equivalent of the first two syllables Po-fa , 
but Ihtminni could never have been even one-lialf the size 
of the Po-fa-to-lo of IIwen-Tlisang. 

I made several excavations at Ilarapa, hut the whole 
surface had been so completely cleared out by the Railway 
contractors that 1 found very little worth preserving. My 
chief discovery consisted of a number of stone implements 
for scraping wood or leather. Several specimens of these 
are given in the accompanying plate. 1 Most of them have 
one edge more obtuse than the other, with a flat surface 
between ; but a few have the two edges alike, with a single 
ridge between them. They are nearly all made of a dull 
cream coloured stone, but a few of these', are nearly black 
in colour. 

My excavations also brought to light numerous speci- 
mens of ancient pottery, of which I have given some sketches 
in the accompanying plate. Rig. 22 appears to he a clay 
spoon or ladle. 

The most curious object discovered at .llarapa is a seal, 
belonging to Major Clark, which was found along \Ci tTi two 
small objects like chess pawns, made of a dark brown jasper. 
All these are shewn in the accompanying plate.® The seal 
is a smooth black stone without polish. On it is engraved 
very deeply a hull, without hump, looking to the right, with 
two stars under the neck. Above the hull there is an 
inscription in six: characters, which arc quite unknown to 
me. They are certainly not Indian letters ; and as the bull 
which accompanies thorn is without a hump, I conclude 
that the seal is foreign to India. 

HarapA. has yielded thousands of coins of the lndo- 
Soythians and their successors ; but I am hot aware of the 
discovery of a single Greek coin. 

1 Son Plate XXXI IT, Fig*. 3, 4. ami 5. 

' S.v Plate XXXI 1 1, Fi«s. 1 ami 2 
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The gVeat fortified city of Depalpur Avas one of tlu\ princi- 
pal places in the PanjAb throughout the whole period of the 
Pat-lnm rule. In the middle of the thirteenth century, it 
formed one of the chief places under the government, of the 
famous Shir Khan, the terror of the Mughals. Towards the 
cud of that century it was held by Muhammad, the eldest, son 
of Balban, who was killed after gaining a well-contested light 
against the Mughals. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it eatne under the rule of Ghazi Deg Tughlak, who 
wa s afterwards king of Delhi. It, was a favourite residence 
of Eiroz Tughlak, who is said to have drawn a canal from 
the Sutlej to irrigate the lands of DepAlpur. Shortly after 
his death it was under the government of Sarang Khan, 
who, after several lights wilii Say id Kliizr Khan, Governor 
of Multan, was at length defeated and killed by his oppo- 
nent in A. I). 1405. Kliizr Khan had prudently waited 
upon* Timur, and Irom him had received the appointment, of 
Governor of the Pa nj Ah and Depalpur.' AVitli the combined 
troops of Multan, Punjab, and Depalpur, Kliizr Khan 
inarched by Unlit ak to Delhi, hut was obliged to retire. 
On a second advance he was successful, and became king of 
Delhi in A. 1). I 41 L Some, years later, in A. I). 1 Dili, it 
fell into the bauds of Haldol Lodi, who held “ Pan j ah, 
Depalpur, and Knrhind,*” ns an independent sovereignly, 
until 1 150, when he seized the kingdom of Delhi. 

IV^mj.his i> t a iof sketch we learn that, during the short 
space of two centuries, no less than three Governors of the 
Eastern PanjAb had succeeded in seizing the kingdom of 
Delhi. Their power was, doubtless, derived from the martial 
character of the people over whom they ruled, which had 
been continuously strengthened by repeated victories over 
the Mughals. 

After BahloFs accession to the throne of Delhi, we hear 
nothing more of DepAJpur until the time of Baber, who took 
it hv storm from the Lodi King, and plundered the. town after 
killing all its defenders/ Its subsequent fate is unknown; 
but, I infer that it continued to decline, as the successors of 
Baber adopted Labor as the seat of government of the. 

1 IMirph’i I'cri-lit:., 1, 5.07 . 

Ki’rislita. I, 5H. 

• ’ Krakinc’s Dili- r and II nmavtin.f 
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Eastern Panj&b, and majle a new road to it far to the north- 
ward, through Sarhind arid Jsilandhar. At present it is very 
nearly deserted, there being only one inhabited street run- 
ning between the two gates. Eat a tradition of its former 
importance still remains amongst the people, wlio affirm that 
it originally possessed SI masjids, 81 towers, and 81 wells. 
Of the towers, 01 still remain standing, and there must have 
been at least 23 more in the fortified walls of the two out- 
works to the south. 1 It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
story of the St masjids and 81 wells may also be true. 

In. shape Depfilpur is a square of nearly 1,000 feet side, 
with a square projection of 500 feet side on the south-east. 
On the south-west, there is a ruined mound outside the ditch, 
which is said to have been the citadel. This is most probably 
true, as the mound is lofty and commanding, and is con- 
nected with the town by a bridge of three arches, which is 
still standing. To the south and east, there are also long 
mounds of ruins, which are, no doubt, the remains uf the 
suburbs. The actual ruins of Depfilpur, including the cita- 
del and suburbs, occupy a space of three quarters of a mile 
in length by half a mile in breadth, and 2J- miles in circuit. 
Eut in its ilourishing days, it must have been much larger, 
as the fields to the east are strewn with bricks right up to 
the hank of a canal on which there formerly stood a mnsjid 
of Pcroz Shall. In another place" I have argued that “this 
extension of the city beyond the w alls may also he inferred 
from the fact that the people of Depfilpur,. on Timur's inva- 
sion, sought refuge in Bhatncr, which they would tiof have 
done if their own city had been defensible. 

r fhe foundation of the city is ascribed to Raja Deva Pfxla, 
of whom nothing is known. Its antiquity is proved by the 
accumulation of ruins inside the walls, which lias raised the 
level of the greater part of the interior, on which the pre- 
sent houses are built, up to the terrcploin of the ramparts. 
The old coins which arc found there in great numbers also 
vouch for its antiquity, as they begin with the Indo- 
Sevtliians, and continue through an unbroken scries down to 
the present day. Depfilpur is first mentioned in the cam- 
paign of Mull ammad-bin- Kasim, who in A. D. 714, after 
the" capture of Multan, advanced by Depfilpur towards 

' Sec Plate XXXIV. 

- Ancient Geography of India, 1213. 
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Kashmir. But the coins show that, it had existed for mdnv 
centuries previously. * 

The old masjid ascribed to Eiroz Shah was the only ancient 
building existing when I visited Depaipur in November 
1838. % This was pulled down soon alter our occupation of 
the .Punjab to furnish materials for some civil buildings. 
Externally it consisted of a front of live low-pointed arches 
resting on massive piers, with a similar arch at en<'h end. Put. 
the interior was highly decorated with diaper and arabesque 
medallions in white stucco oil a sky-blue ground. The roof 
consisted of line, stout, low domes, which sprang from arched 
pendentives spanning the corners of the inside squares. 
There was no inscription about the building, but 1 see no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of (he people's attribution to 
Firoz Shah, as 1 he building was of the same massive character 
as the IvalaiL and Jvhirki Masjids at Delhi, which undoubtedly 
belong to his reign. 


TIMjAM ha. 

The present town of Tulamha is said to have been built 
by Shujawal Khan, t he son-in-law and Minister of Mahmud 
Langa of Multan, between A. .1). 1510 and 1525. The old 
fortress, which had escaped the arms of Timur, was situated 
upwards of one 1 mile to tho south of tin* modern town. It 
was upwards of 1.000 feet square, the outer rampart being 
about 200 feet thick, and from 35 to 10 feet in height above 
the fields. Inside there is a clear space of 100 feet in width 
and °i;3 above the country, surrounding an inner fort 
upwards of 400 lcet square and GO had in height above the 
level of the faussebraie. The eastern ramparts of this inner 
fort are still upwards of 50 Ibcd in thickness. 1 The whole 
was originally faced with brick Avails, the traces of which 
still exist in the horizontal lines of the courses on the outer 
faces of the ramparts, and in the numerous pieces of brick 
lying about in all directions. This strong, old fort is said to 
have been abandoned in consequence of % change in the 
course of the Itavi, which took a more northerly course, and 
thus cut off thp principal supply of water. The brick 
facings of the old ramparts were then removed to build the 
walls of the new town, in which it is curious to see numer- 
ous carved and moulded bricks placed iri various odd posi- 

1 l*l:iU*XXV for :« plan and swtiou of tla* fort of Ttiktuilja. 
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tiolis, sometimes singly, sometimes in lines of five or six, and 
frequently upside down. * , 

The true name of the place is said to have been Kulamba , or 
Ktdamhha ; but no meaning is assigned to the name, and 
no reason is given for the change to Tulamba . Masson 
writes the name as Tulamba ; but all the Muhammadan 
authors, from Sharf-ud-din downwards, spell the name 
Tulamba , just as it is pronounced at the present day. 

The earliest notice of Tulamba that I am aware of is in 
Sharf-ud-din’s History of Timur. The town capitulated on 
terms, which, as usual, were broken by Timur and his troops. 
6< During the night the soldiers, under pretence of making a 
search (for grain), marched towards the town, which they 
sacked and pillaged, burning all the houses, and even making 
the inhabitants slaves. 1 * * ” But the fort escaped, as its siege 
would have delayed Timur for some time, and lie was impa- 
tient to push on to Delhi. 

In A. D. 1430, just one generation later, the unfortunate 
town of Tulamba again capitulated to a Muhammadan inva- 
der, Amir Shekh Ali, Governor of Kabul, under Shall llokh. 
Again the invader broke his pledge, aiul after plundering the 
town and killing all the males able to bear arms, he burned 
the place and carried oil* the women and children as slaves." 

In the accompanying plate,' 4 I have selected a lew speci- 
mens of the ornamented bricks which I found built into the 
walls of the modern town. They are all of the same size, 
namely, 1 1 by 9 by 3 iuehes. 

Dig. 1 is a specimen of a diaper pattern, which most pro- 
bably formed part of a string course. 

Dig. 2 is a Vandyke pattern, which appears to have been 
curved after the brick was burned. It must have belonged 
to a plinth or basement , as it is of common use at the present 
day as the string course of all kinds of pediments. 

Dig. 3 is part of a flowered string course, which was appa- 
rently carved after burning. 

Digs. 4 and (5 Are di He rent specimens of flowered ornament, 
which probably belonged to cornices. 

Dig. 5 is a simple pattern of string course, which may have 
been moulded before burning. 

1 Slmrl'-iul-ilin, H. VI. C. IT. 

3 lSruf£s’n Fcrisshta, I> 520. 

•’ See I Mate XXXV. 
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iig. 7 is a favourite pattern- of string course in sunken 
squares, of which T found no le$s ill all nine specimens built 
into the walls of the present town. 

Eig. 8 is a diaper pattern, which appears to have formed 
part of a cornice. 

Eig. 0 is a similar diaper pattern, but carved* on the broad 
face ol the brick. It must therefore have formed part of the 
diaper facing of a wall. 

Eigs. 10 and 11 arc moulded bricks from the ruins of 
Asarur, a large mound 00 miles to the west of .Labor. The 
first is a simple specimen of contiguous leaves, forming one 
of the projecting courses of a cornice. The latter is the only 
specimen that 1. have met with of distinctly formed dentils, 
similar to those of tin* stone buildings in the Western PanjAh 
and Trans- Indus districts. Asarur is one of the large ruined 
cities of the Pan jab, which 1 have identified 1 with Tx<-kai or 
Taki , the capital of the country in the sexenth century, when, 
it wafi visited by the Chinese pilgrim ILwen-Thsang. In sup- 
port of this identification, 1 can now adduce a statement from 
the Clmoh-imma that Jaisiya, the sou of Dahir, oil his way 
fror. Chitor to Kashmir, passed through Takiya\ 

In the Labor Museum there are four specimens of small 
corbels, or dentils, from the ruins of Akbar, near Cugcra. On 
each of those there is a squatted figure with arms upraised 
to support a cornice or other projecting moulding. These 
four figures wore certainly moulded before burning. Other 
figures from Akbar. and a single large specimen which I got 
at llffYapu, were certainly modelled in the wet clay, as they 
still retain the sharp upturned edges received from the. last, 
touches of the modelling tools. This is more especially 
noticeable in the teeth of the large head from Akbar, which 
have been protected from injury by the lips. Put most of 
the ornamented bricks that I have seen wore carved or chisel- 
led after the bricks had been burned, a practice which is still 
in use at Multau. Stamping, which would have been the 
easiest as well as the quickest and most perfect method of 
executing small and intricate patterns, dors not seem to have 
been practised. 


i Srr Survey <»f V«»l II.)*. 

• Dowson’s Kiliiiotiul I*- lilli'jt’" -Wiilniiiiiiail.nl lli a t-*i i.tns, I, {*. ITS 
V«V. V. 
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Por projecting ornaments tlie most common form is tliat 
of a large leaf, or of two* or three smaller leaves on the same 
brick. . String mouldings were also formed of a continuous 
row of leaves. Plain surfaces were ornamented with various 
diaper patterns. One of the most common specimens is a 
series of small squares, each alternate square being sunk 
with a slope. 

Many o£ the specimens found at Bavanni and Shorkot 
were vitrified, and were therefore certainly moulded before 
burning. The Shorkot bricks with mason’s marks must also 
have heen inscribed in the moist state, as the edges of all 
the letters more or less turned up. 

JUm/PAN. 

The ancient fortress of Multan is situated four miles from 
the left hank of the Chcnab River, and 52 miles to the south- 
west of Tulamha. Originally it stood on an island in the 
Ravi, but -several centuries ago this river changed its course 
from Sarai Siddhu, two miles to the westward of Tulamha., 
and continuing its westerly direction joined the Chcnab 32 
miles above Multan. During the high lloods the waters 
of the Bavi still flow down their old bed; and I have twice 
seen the ditches of Multan filled by the annual overflow of 
the river. The details of the campaign of Clinch Baja of 
Sindh show that the llavi still continued to How under its 
Avails in the middle of the seventh century. They show also 
that the Bias River then HoAved in an independent channel 
to the east; and south of Multan. In approaching lro.m Sindh 
Clinch had to cross both the Sutlej and the Bias rivers before 
lie reached the bank of the Bavi at Sikka, at a short distance 
to the eastward of Multan. Sikka was deserted by its gar- 
rison, avIio joined Baja Bajhra in opposing Clinch on the bank 
of the Bavi. After a sharp light Baja Bajhra was driven hack 
into Multan, Avhieh Avas only surrendered after a long siege. 
This took place about A. 1). 050, in the early part of Clinch’s 
reign. 

in the Clinch JfAma the t avo names of Sikka and Multan 
are always joined together as Sikka-Multfm. In one place 
Sikka is called “ the fort of Sikka opposite MultAn.” In 
another place, it is called a large fort on the south bank of 
the Bavi. 1 ” From these statements I infer that the name of 


Clinch Naina, iu llowaoiPs IMitiou oi - Sir JJ. Klliot, 1 , pp. 1 1-2 — 203. 
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Multan belonged to the strong fort pn the north bank of the 
llfivi, avid that Sikka was ihe present city of Multan on the 
south bank of the river, which then (lowed between the two. 
A similar conjunction of the names of two places on opposite 
banks pf the Ganges is that of Karra-Mgmkpiir. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Sikki Darwaza of the fort of 
Multan derived its name from its position opposite to the 
fort of Sikka. 1 At. the time of JM iihammad-biu-Kasiin\s 
invasion Sikka was occupied by Bajlira TAki, who afterwards 
£C passed over the Uavi and went into Multan.” The place 
was then pillaged by the Arabs, and Muhammad-hiii-Kasim 
€i crossed over towards Multan at the ferry below the city.” 
The Ravi, therefore, was not fordable 1 , between MultAn and 
Sikka so late as the beginning of the eighth century. 

In later times, the distinction between Sikka and MultAn 
was lost sight of, and Multan alone is mentioned by Riladuri 
and Masudi and other Muhammadan authors. 

Tire earliest, mention of MultAn by name' is that of the. 
Chinese pilgrim ilw eu-Thsang, who visited M<>n-lo-s<ui jm-lo 
or ULiil'inlhfhtipurn in A. Jl. (ill. Tin*, people themselves 
refer the name to Mttta-lwht, quoted by Abu Kihan from a 
Kashmirian writer. The city was then U(> //, or just live miles 
iu circuit, and t he province was a. dependency of Tdki The 
worship of Ruddha bad almost disappeared, and the* monas- 
teries were in ruins. Hut there, wore eight temples of Ihe 
Jh’ahinanical gods, and the temple, of tin* sun-god, Artifya, 
was very magnificent. The statue of the. sun-god was 
made of pure gold, and adorned with precious and rare 
things. This worship, he adds, had lasted from time hu- 
ll) oinoria 1 . 

The next notices refer to the capture of Multan by 
Muhammad-bin-Kasitn in A. D. 711. Riladuri, who wrote 
about A. I). 875, states that “ the Bud (idol) of M nil an received 
rich presents and offerings, and to it. the people, of Sindh, 
resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They circumambulated it;, 
and shaved their heads and boards. They conceived that 
the image was that of the prophet Job. 3 ” This reading of 
tin* name of the idol must have been obtained by the change, 
of Adit to Ayub* which in 'Persian characters would be very 

* St'C tho n f :rniu|»nnvitiLT r.i;ip «>f Multan, 1‘lat.i* XXXV L. 

“ .lulii ti’s Hwrii-Thsmi^, III, 1 7-i. 
f A l)im son's Edition of oir 11. Elliot, I, l-i5. 
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slight. The two contcmporai^es, Abu-Zaid and Masudi, who 
wrote* aliout A. D. 920, both say that the idol was known by 
1 lie name of Multan. 1 According to Masudi, the meaning 
of Multan was “ boundary of tlio house of gold,” a mistake 
which is repealed by subsequent writers. • 

Istakhri, who wrote about A. I). 950, describes the idol 
of Multan as being “ held in great veneration by the Hindus. 
The temple" of the idol is a strong edifice, situated in the most 
populous part of the city, in the market of Multan, between 
the bazar of the ivory dealers and t-lie shops of the copper- 
smiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the midst of 
the building, and tbe ministers of the idol, and those devoted 
to its service, dwell around the cupola. Tn Multan there are 
no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols, except 
those who worship this idol and in this temple. The idol 
has a human shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar, 
its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood ; some* deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious genus, and its head is covered with a. crown 
of gold. It. sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, 
its hands resting upon its knees, with the lingers closed, so 
that only four can he counted. When tin; Indians make war 
upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, the inhabitants 
bring it out, pretending that they will break it and burn it. 
Upon tills the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
Multan."” 

Ibn Ilaukal was a contemporary of Istakhri, and actually 
met him in the valley of the Indus, but the account of his 
travels was written some years later, or about A. I). 970- 
Lle states that Multan means “boundary of the house of 
gold,” and that it derived its name from the idol. TTc adds 
afterwards that. “ the reason why Multan is thus designated 
is, that the Muhammadans, though poor at the time, con- 
quered the place, and enriched themselves by the gold which 
they found in it.” lie describes both the idol and temple 
almost in the same terms as Istakhri ; but as there arc some 

1 Dowson’s Edition of Sir II. Elliot, I, pp. 11, 23. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 27. 
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slight differences as well as addition*, it is better to give* his 
account entire. 1 * 3 4 

u Tlie temple of the idol is a strong edifice. sifuateYl in the 
most populous part of* the city, in the market of MitlfAu, 
between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops of the 
coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol, and 
those devoted to its service, dwell around the Yupoln. In 
Multan there arc no men cither of Hind or of Sind who 
worship idols, except- those who worship this idol and in this 
temple. The idol has a human shape, and is seated with its 
legs bent in a quadrangular posture, on a throne made of 
brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered w ith a red skin 
like morocco leather, and nothing bill its eyes are visible. 
Sumo believe that the body of the idol is made of wood; 
some deny this. The body is not allowed to In* uncovered to 
decide this point. The eyes of the image are precious gems, 
and Its head is coveml with a crown of gold. The hands rest 
upon the knees, with the lingers all closed, so that only four 
can. be counted. The sums collected from the offerings of the. 
pilgrims at. the shrine are taken by tbr Amir of Multan, and 
distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As often as 
Hie Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, they bring it out, pretending that they will break it and 
burn it. Upon which the assailants retire, otherwise they 
would destroy Multan.” 

Shortly after the visit of flm J Lanka!, Multan was captured 
by file Karmatian Chief, delem, the son of Shaiban, when 
the priests of the temple wore massacred, the statue of the 
sun-god vas broken to pieces, and the temple itself was 
converted into a mosque.* As ihe K.armatia 11 s were Shiahs, 
their success excited the wrath of the great Sunni champion, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and Multan was re-captured in A. Ji. 
1005. Mahmud restored the old mas j id of Muhammad-bin- 
Kasim, which had been neglected by the Karmatians, and 
gave up their mosque to vulgar uses. 1 But these sectarians 
again entered Multan, and were not finally ejected until 
A..D. 1175 by Muiz-ud-d in-bin -Sain. 1 

1 Dowson’s Kil’tum of Sir If. Elliot*-. Miih.iuim ichii llLto of Inui;i, 1., pp. 55-50*. 

a Rcinauil — Me moire Sur l* Imlc, p. -U». 

3 Ibid, p. 255. 

4 Don sou's Kditr.«ti <A Sir II. Elliot. II, 2U2. 
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When Abu Hihan visited Multan, neither temple nor 
statue was in existence, 1 hut both were soon restored, by the 
religious zeal of the Hindus; and when Idrisi wrote his geo- 
graphy, about A. D. 1130, the worship of the sun-god of 
Multan was as nourishing as ever. His description of the 
temple and idol is very minute and interesting, although 
some parts of it seem to have been borrowed from the ac- 
counts of his predecessors. 

■ “There is an idol here which is highly venerated by 
the Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the 
most distant parts of the country, and make oife rings of 
valuables, ornaments, and immense quantities of perfumes. 
This idol is surrounded by its servants and slaves, who feed 
and dress upon the produce of these rich offerings. It is in 
the human form, with four sides, and is sitting upon a scat 
made of bricks and plaster. It is entirely covered with a 
skin like red morocco, so that the eyes are only visible. 
Some maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others 
deny this ; however it may be, the body is entirely covered. 
The eyes are formed of precious stones, and upon its bead 
there is golden crown set up with jewels. It is, as we have 
said, square, and its arms below the elbows seem to be four 
in number. The temple of this idol is situated in the middle 
of Multan, in the most frequented bazar. It is a dome- 
shaped building; the upper part of the dome is gilded, and the 
dome and the gates are of great solidity. The columns are 
very lofty, and the walls coloured. Around the dome are 
the dwellings of the attendants of the idol, and of 'those 
who live upon the produce of that worship of. which it is 
the object. There is no idol in India or Sindh which is 
more highly venerated. The people make it the object 
of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So far 
is this carried that when the neighbouring princes make 
war against the country of Multan, either for the pur- 
pose of plunder or for carrying off the idol, the priests 
have only to meet and threaten the aggressors with its anger 
and predict their destruction, and the assailants at once 
renounce their design. Without this fear the town of Mul- 
t&n would be destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that the 
inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that 
its presence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of 

1 Kciimutl — Mouiuiru Sur I’liule, p. 
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the name of the man who set it up, # tlicy content themselves 
with saving that it is a woudetf 1 ” 

Apparently the B&vi still continued to llow past Multan, 
as Idrisi states that “ the environs of this city are watered 
by a little river , which falls into the Miliran of Sindh.” 
But from liis description of it as a little river* it seems pro- 
bable that the change in the course of the main stream of 
tlio llavi had already taken place, and that only a small 
branch of it then reached Multan. 

The account of Kazwini, which was written about 
A. D. 1 2(13, is of little value, as it is copied from Lstakliri 
and other previous writers. He notes, however, that the 
groat mosque was near the temple, that is, in the very middle 
of the fort. 

The only other description of Multan that I am aware 
of, is the brief account of the Breuch traveller Thevcnot, 
who visited the place after A. J). 1000, in the early part of 
the reign of Aurangzlb, before he had begun liis bigoted 
persecution of the Hindu religion. 

The temple of the sun-god was still standing, and the 
idol is described as being clothed in red leather, and having 
a black face, with tw-o pearls for eyes.* 

The destruction of the temple and statue of the sun is 
universally attributed to Aurangzib, and I see no reason to 
doubt the truth of the tradition. In 1818, when the Sikhs 
took possession of Multan, there was not a trace left of the 
old temple, and in revenge they turned the tomb of Shams-i- 
Tab»2z into a hall for the reading of the Grant h. In 1853, 
when I first went to Multan, the very site of the temple 
was unknown. Its true position, however, would appear to 
he indicated by the names of the Dc gate, and the Dc drain, 
of which the former must have led up to the Dewal , or 
temple, and the latter from it. I\ow r the road from the De 
gate inwards led straight up to the Jami masjid, which 
the J)e drain led directly from it. The Jami masjid was 
turned into a powder magazine by the Sikhs, and w r as acci- 
dently blown up in December 1818. But I saw r its ruins 
in 1853 on the high ground in the very middle of the 
fort£ which agrees exactly with the position of the temple 
of the Sun, as st ated by Istakliri, Ilm llaukal, and Idrisi. 3 

1 l>«nvsoi»\s Kdition of Sir II. KUiot, I, p. S2. 

Thovenol’s Travels, Knglish translation, folio. Part ITT. |»p. 55-5(1. 

;l Soe Plate Alii, in which the position of the Jami Masjid is shown. 
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Abu Bihan relates tjiat the temple and statue •of the 
Sun, which existed just before his time, were said by the 
people to be 216,432 years old. 1 But this monstrous anti- 
quity must have been a comparatively rare invention, as 
only three centuries previously Muhammad-bin-Kasim was 
thus addressed by a Brahman r “ I have heard from 
the elders of Multan that in ancient times there was a 
chief in this city, whoso name was Jibawin- , and who was 
a descendant of the Rai of Kashmir. lie was a Brahman 
and a monk ; he strictly followed his religion, and always 
occupied his time in worshipping’ idols. When his treasure 
exceeded all limit and computation, he made a reser- 
voir on the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred 
yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty 
yards square, and he made there a chamber, in which he 
concealed forty copper jars, each of which was filled with 
African gold-dust. A treasure of three hundred and t.hiri y 
mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is a temple 
in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees arc 
planted round the reservoir. It is related by historians, on 
the authority of Ali-bin-Mubammad, who bad heard it from 
Abu Muhammad Ilindui, that Muhammad Kasim arose and 
with his counsellors, guards, and attendants, went to tho 
temple, lie saw there an idol made of gold, and its two 
eyes were bright red rubies. Muhammad Kasim thought 
it might perhaps be a man, so he drew his sword to .strike it ; 
hut the Brahman said : f O just commander, this is the image 
which was made by Jibawin, King of Multan, who ct>n coaled 
the treasure here and departed.’ Muhammad Kasim ordered 
the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and thirty mans of 
gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold-dust. 
They were weighed, and the sum of thirteen thousand and 
two mans weight of gold was taken out. This gold and* iha 
image were brought to tho treasury, together with the gems 
and pearls and treasure which were obtained from tho 
plunder of the city of Multan.” 

The name of Jibawin , as is always the case in Persian 
manuscripts, has several various readings, as Jaswin , Jasur , 
Jalbur ; besides the numerous changes that may he made with 
unpointed letters. The true reading of the name is therefore 

1 Rfinautl — Mt'inoire Sur P lnd«\ j». D7- 

" Chuch JNii'jia in Doivson’.s Edition of Sir II. Elliot., I, p. 205. * 
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doubtful. It is certain, however, that if Jibawin was a 
Brahrnaft, lie could not have been a descendant of theJEtai of 
Kashmir, as none of the Bajas of Kashmir were Brahmans. 
I have a suspicion, however, that the name of Jibawin may 
perhaps* be only an altered form of Ditoahijfxrho was the 
founder of the dynasty of kings which ruled over Multan and 
Sindh for 137 years prior to the usurpation of thc 4 Brahman 
Clutch. My suspicion is not founded solely upon the 
similarity of name, but on the fact derived from coins that 
the dynasty of Diwahij was conspicuous for its devotion to 
sun worship. In the accompanying plate 1 I have given 
sketches of three different silver coins, all of which I 
believe to refer to the worship of the Sun-god of Multan. 

The first of these coins is the well-known trilingual 
silver piece, of which two specimens were found in the great 
Manikyala Tope. On the obverse is the bust of the king 
half turned to tlic right, covered with a head dress ornamented 
with two trisuls, and surmounted by a tiger’s head. Imme- 
diately before the face arc three Scythic letters, which are at 
present quite unknown. Around the margin there is a 
long legend in Nagari characters, which has not yet hecn 
satisfactorily read, owing to the imperfect delineation 
of the letters by a person not familiar with the character. 
James Brinsep read this legend as follows : — " 

Sri HUivira Airdna cha Varahtcsvoara 
Sri VdhUiydn. Devujunitu . 

Mr! Tlionuis has also given a tentative reading of this 
legend, which generally agrees with Brins op’s, hut with the 
improvement of Shdihi for Vdhi. His various readings of 
some of the letters arc suggested by the variations in their 
i'ormij^s exhibited on different coins. I have seen a large 
nuinber of these coins, and, after a careful comparison of all 
the variant legends, I have adopted the following reading as 
the most satisfactory : — 

Sri JlifU'i cha Air da cha Paraaieswaru 
Sri S/idkitiyia Devajarita. 

Tlic conjunction *cha preceding Air An is distinct on one 
of my coins, and of exactly the same form as the following 
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Ilitivi — I take to f be Hind or India , The first half of 
the legend will therefore be simply 

“ The fortunate lord of India and Persia.’* 

In the latter half I take Shdhi to be certain, although it is 
also written Chahi and Jahi. O 11 one of my coins, also, the 
letter gi in tigin is quite unmistakcablc. I therefore read Slid- 
M f ig in, or the cc valiant king,” the word being a compound like 
Alp tigin, &ubuktigin , Spas tigin, $'C. The real name I take to 
be Devajarit , which may possibly be identical with Diwaliij. 
James Prinscp read Devajanita , and Mr. Thomas reads 
Devandrita ; but my coins certainly do not agree with either 
of those readings. I must admit, however, that Prinscp’s 
reading gives a meaning to the word, as “ son of heaven,” 
which is equivalent to the Devaputra of the Scythian Kings 
Kanishka, Iluvishka, and Vasu Dcva. This would there- 
fore be the title, and the name of the king would be 
Shdhitigin. 

On the reverse is a bust of a god, which Prinsep refers to 
the Mitlira of the Persians, but which I believe to be the 
Mult&n Sun-god called Aditya . The head is surrounded by 
rays arranged after the Indian fashion, and quite different 
from the head dress of the Persian Mitlira . The legend is in 
Pchlvi, that to the left being read by Mr. Thomas 1 as Saf, 
Tansaf, Tef, and that to the right as * * Khorasdn Mailed , 

the first words being doubtful. If, as I believe, the name 
of the king is Diwahij or Devajarit , its representative in 
the Pelilvi legend will be Tef or Tefi, as there are two sfpokes 
beyond the f Saf or Sif, as we know from another coin, re- 
presents Sri , and thus we have Tansaf left as the equivalent 
of Shdhitigin. 

As it cannot well be a transcript, it can only bo a translation, 
and must therefore be a title ; and, consequently, I take fief 
which is clearly a transcript, to be the real name. His date, 
if my identification with Diwahij be correct, will be about 
A. D. 500, or 137 years before tlio accession of the Brahman 
Ohach to the throne of Sindh and Mult&n. 

The second coin belongs to Kliusru Parvez of Persia ; but 
it is connected with the foregoing by the bust of the Sun-god 
on the reverse. The coin is in the imperial cabinet of 
Vienna, and was published by Adrien do Longpcrier in 1840 ; c 


) Prinsop’s Essays, II, p. 111. 

1 Essaj ur lcs Mcdaillcs des ltois Perses do la Dynastic Sassaniclc— Plate XI, Fig. U, p. 78. 



but the’ legends were lirst road by Mr. Thomas. 1 * On the 
obverse Js the bust of the king # to the front, with the usual 
winged head-dress, and to the right the Pehlvi legend Hits- 
mi Malkdn Mailed . On the reverse is the bust of the 
Indian £3un-god, with the rayed head-dress ; and to the left, in 
Pehlvi, the words haft-sih , or the year “ 37” of his reign, 
which is equivalent to A. D. 620 or 627, according as wc 
reckon his accession either from 590 or 591 A. D/ 

The appearance of the Sun-god of Multan on a coin of 
ICliusru Parvez is of special value, as it enables us to fix 
with some probability the date of an important event re- 
corded in the Chaeh NAma. This event is the invasion of 
Sindh by an army from Pars, under the king of Ncmruz or 
Sis fan, and the defeat and death of liai Siharas, the father 
of llai Sdhasi Sliahi, who was tin; immediate predecessor 
of the Ihahman Chaeh. I suppose that this coin may have 
boon struck by Ivliusru Parvez in honor of this temporary 
conquest of the Indian kingdom. 

The third coin is similar in appearance to the last. On 
the obverse is the bust of a king with a winged head-dress 
like that of Ivliusru Parvez. The legends are in Pehlvi, 
which have been read by Mr. Thomas as follows :* to the 
left of the head Sin Varsn Tcf ; and round the margin 
Van, Shami ddf Sin Varsao Tef \ TVahwdn Ach Multan, Malka , 
“in nomine jttsli j ml ids Sin Varsao Tef, Brahman , king of 
Multan.” Oil the reverse there is the same rayed head of 
the Sun-god which appears on the two coins previously de- 
scribed. •To the right of the head in Nagari Sri Vasu Beva, 
and to the left pancliai Zdwnlistdn. On my specimen, which, 
like Genera 1 Abbott’s, has the Nagari legend reversed, there 
is a slight difference in the arrangement of the Pehlvi letters 
preceding the name of Multan, but, like the Nagari, it may 
be Plundered. One thing, however, is certain, that the coin 
belongs to Vdsu Deva, King of Multan, who must have been 
nearly contemporary with Khusru Parvez. This chief I am 
inclined to identify with Bajlira , who was the ruler of 
Multan at the time of Cliacli’ s usurpation. He was a rela- 
tive, of S alias i ; and “he had large dominions and great 
abilities. 3 ” Sahiwal , his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka , 

1 Prinsep’s Essays, II, 111- 

pt Prinsop’s Essays, Vol 1 1, pp, L12-1.1U. 

3 Cli.ich Naum iu Dow sou’s Edit mu o! Sir II ElluA, 1, lli 
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opposite Multan, and wit,h A jin, his cousin, opposed Chach’s 
advance, on the banks of the ilias River, for three months. 

On this last coin we see the bust of the Sun-god directly 
associated with Mult&n ; and as two of the three varieties of 
coins which bear this special type have Nagari legends, I 
think that there is a strong reason for identifying the rayed 
bust on these coins with the famous Sun-god Aditya of 
Multan. 

I have already given a general description of Multan in 
another work but, as I have lately visited the place again, 

I am now able to add something to my former brief account. 
Multan now consists of a walled city and a dismantled fort- 
ress, situated on opposite banks of an old bed of the ltavi, 
which once flowed between them, as well as around them. 
The sites wore originally two islands, which would appear to 
have been about 8 or 10 feet above the general level of the 
plain on all sides. The present height varies from 15 
to 50 feet, the difference of 35 to 10 feet being simply the 
accumulation of rubbish during the lapse of many centuries. 
This fact I ascertained personally by sinking several wells 
from the high ground of the fort down to the level of the 
natural soil, that is, of earth unmixed with bricks, ashes, 
and other evidences of man’s occupation. In shape the fort 
may he described as the half of an irregular octagon, with 
its diameter or long straight side of 2,500 feet facing the 
north-west, and its four unequal sides, 1,100 feet in len gtli 
on the cast, south, and west, towards the city. The whole 
circuit of the fort was therefore 0,600 feet, or just one •mile 
and a quarter. It had forty-six towers or bastions, including 
the two flanking towers at each of the four gates. The 
walled city, which envelopes three faces of the fort, on the 
south, is 1,200 feet in length, and 2,100 feet in breadth, 
with the long straight side facing the south-west. Altogether 
the walled circuit of Mult&n, including both city and 
citadel, is 15,000 feet, or very nearly three miles ; and the 
whole circuit of the place, including the unwalled suburbs, 
is from four and half to live miles. This last measurement 
agrees exactly with the estimate of Hwen-Thsang, who mqkes 
the circuit of Mult&n 30 li 9 or just five miles. 1 2 It agrees also 
with the estimate of Elpliinstonc, who, with his usual accuracy, 

1 Auric-lit Ocoifiajihy of Iinliu, 1. 2'lu. t 

J Julicn’rf Jf wc-n -Tlisani', Ilf, 173 
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describes Multan as “ above four milgs and a half in circum- 
fercnce.^Tlie fortress had no Mitch when it was seen by 
Elpliinstone and Burnes ; but a broad deep ditch, . which 
could be readily filled by the waters of the luivi canals, w r as 
shortly afterwards added by Sawan Mall, tlio energetic 
Governor of Multan, under Ilanjit Singli. The walls are 
said to have been built by Murad Baksh, the youngest son 
of Shah Jahan, who was Governor of Multan for a few years 
towards the close of his reign. But the work of Murad 
Baksh must have been coniined to repairs, including* a com- 
plete facing of the greater part ; for when I dismantled the 
defences of Multan in 1851, f found that the brick walls 
were generally double, tlie outer wall being about 1 feet 
thick, and the inner wall from 31 to L feet. The whole was 
built of burnt bricks mid mud-mortar, excepting the outer 
courses, which were laid in lime-mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century Idrisi describes 
Mull An as “ a large city commanded by a citadel, which has 
four gates, and is surrounded by a moat,"” The citadel still 
has its four gates, which are doubtless the same as in ancient 
times. 1 * 3 That to the north is called the Khidri gate, perhaps 
after Sayid Khizr, or Khidr Khan, who was the Governor 
of Multan for many years after the invasion of Timur ; that 
to the west is called the Dr gate, a name which 1 believe to 
have been derived from its being the principal approach to 
the temple or Dewal ; that to the south was called the 
lleliri gate, of which no one knows the meaning; and that 
to tlte east was called the Slick l gate, because, as 1 believe, it 
formerly led to the fortified town of Sikka , which was on 
the opposite bank of the Iihvi. 

The galled city of Multan also had its gates, of which 
the Jjyr gate led to the west, and the Delhi gate to the 
som,ii. There were three gates leading towards the citadel, 
of which the only name now preserved is that of the Daolat 
gate. 

The only Hindu remains at Multan are several gigantic 
stone rings, called Mantas , such as I have already described 
at IJarapfi, and some fragments of statues in a temple near 


1 Klpliinstone’s? Kabul, 1, 27. 

3 Dowson’s Kali tiou of Sir U. KUiot I, S2. 
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the Ilarau or Haram Danvuza, which arc said to halve been 
made by Ader , the father t)f Abraham. I resided in the 
fort of Multan for more than a year, and after the strictest 
search, the only relic that I could find was a single bit of 
ornamented stone, a few inches long, built into the northern 
wall. So complete has been the clearance of idolatry during 
the Muhammadan rule of upwards of twelve centuries. 
This complete eradication of every trace of Ilindu occupa- 
tion is no doubt partly due to the fact that all the buildings 
of Multan were made of brick. Even the great temple 
of the Sun-god is said by Abu Rihan to have been built of 
bricks. 1 Now the ornamental mouldings of the ruined stone 
temples of the Hindus can still be distinguished in all the 
early Muhammadan buildings of Delhi, Kanoj, and Jonpur; 
but the mint'd walls of the brick temples of Multan and 
other places in the plains of tlie Panjab have preserved no 
traces of their first use, but were resolved at once into their 
original elements of plain bricks. 

The only places which tlie Hindus point to as preserving 
any traces of their sovereignty are the temple of Pahladpuri 
in the fort, and the tank called Surctj Knud, five miles to the 
south of Multan, on the road to Balifiwalpiir. This tank is 
said to be a place of pilgrimage. It was a mere circular 
pool of water, until it was surrounded by an octagonal wall 
by Diwan Sawan Mall. It is 132 feet in diameter, and 10 
feet deep when full. Two melas are beld on tlie site annu- 
ally ; tlie first on the 7 th of the waxing moon ol* Bhfulon, 
and the other on the 7th of tlie waxing moon of Mngh. 
These numbers would appear to have reference to the seven 
horses of the sun’s chariot according to the Hindu mythology. 

In this utter absence of nindu remains, I sani<; several 
wells in the fort, in the hope of finding something^ that 
might be more ancient than the Muhammadan eonqUvGt. 
Only one of these well yielded any objects of interest.* This 
one was sunk just outside the wall of the roofless temple of 
Pahladpuri ; the earth was all sifted carefully, and nothing 
larger than a pea could have escaped notice. The well was 
carried down to 40 feet in depth, and the work was then 
stopped, as the last 4 feet consisted of undisturbed earth, 
without any mixture of bricks, pottery, or ashes, or other 


1 Kciuiiud — Memo ire Sui 1* Iiule, 211). 
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evidences of man’s occupation. I» give tlic results in a 
tabular »fprm, with the view of making my remarks upon 
them more readily intelligible : — 

A RCl I iKOLOG r C A L W ELL. 

* Sunk In the Fori of Multan in 186 - 1 * 


Depth, ' Probable 
tout. { date. 


Discoveries. 


9* 

10 

11 

1:3 

13 

It 

15 

16 
17 
IS 
10 

20 

21, 

23 

21 


! 17 


} 

I 

I JK™ 

15.0, 

‘ 1 


17(H) 

1600 

moo 

11 00 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
000 
800 
700 
GOO 
500 
100 
300 
2 H> 


{ Upper stratum : Knglisli broken bottles ; pieces of iron 
shells ; leaden bullets. 

dazed pottery and glazed tiles. 

Small bricks, 6x4 x 1. 

i 

i 

f Coin ol* Muiz-nd-din, Kaikobad, A. D. 12RG — SD : glazed 
1 1 blue ehiragh, or oil-lamp. 

Coin of Sri Samanta llcva — Circa, A. D. 000 — 950. 

Cricks, 11 x G-& x 2 : glazed tiles and pottery ceased. 

Cricks, 11 x GJ x 2. 


j- Red ashes, 2 feet deep. I ^ 
Clack ashes, G to 0 inches. ) 


Fiagmeii ts of large, bricks, 1 1 x 11 x 2.V. 


*28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

3# 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


J 


too 

200 

300 

400 

500 

000 

700 

dbo 


2 feet of ashes mul f ® lk . . 

, . ,, < Shoe-maker s sharpening stone. 

burnt earth. ^ C oypcr vessel with about 200 coins. 


. Natural soil unmixed. 
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One of my objects iir sinking these wells was to obtain 
some trustworthy data for llxing the approximate rqjte of ac- 
cumulation of debris. The two coins discovered respectively, 
at depths of 10 and 12 feet, appear to furnish exactly what 
was wanted. The upper one gives a period of 600 years for 
10 feet of accumulation, and the lower one a period of 000 
years for 12 feet. The two together give 22 feet of accu- 
mulation irr 1,500 years, or as nearly as possible foot per 
century. Taking this amount as a fair rate, I have filled up 
the second column for the sake of obtaining approximate 
dates for the other discoveries. 

In tile upper 10 feet the fragments of glazed tiles and 
glazed pottery were very numerous. At 12 feet a glazed 
blue oil- lamp was found, below which no more coloured frag- 
ments were discovered. This fact corresponds with the de- 
ductions made from existing buildings, that the use of glazed 
tiles was brought into India by the Muhammadans. Glazed 
vessels were probably in use at an earlier date ; but they 
would seem to have been confined eliieily to oil-lamps, and 
to the one colour of azure blue. 

It will be observed that the bricks increase in size with 
the depth. This also is known to be the fact from existing 
buildings, as the bricks of all the Mughal buildings are 
very small and thin, not more than 5 or 6 inches in length 
and 1 inch thick; while those of the Patlian buildings are 
nearly double the size, and those of undoubted Buddhist 
buildings of an early date arc still larger. ' 

But tlio two chief discoveries made in this archaeological 
well were the great masses of ashes and burnt materials at 
two diiferent depths. The upper one was nearly 3 feet 
in thickness, extending from 15 feet down to nearly IS feet. 
Two feet of this deposit consisted of red ashes overling 
a thinner layer of black ashes from C to 9 inches tlne£ 
This was not a small deposit limited to the area of the well, 
at it was found to extend on every side as far as could be 
traced with safety. Now* it is curious that the position of 
this deposit corresponds with the period of Muhammad 
Kasim’s conquest of Multan in A. D. 712, when the garrison 
was massacred. 1 

The only other discovery of consequence was a similar 
deposit of 2 feet of ashes and burnt earth at v depth of 
from 30 to 32 feet, which corresponds very nearly with the 
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period of Alexander’s capture of the capital city of tlie 
Malli. T^iis, as I have elsewhere shown, was almost certainly 
Multan, and as the Macedonian soldiers were enraged by 
Alexander’s dangerous wound, they massacred the whole 
garrison.; It seems probable that this deep layer of ashes 
may be the remains of some conflagration that attended 
this wholesale massacre, which is said to have included even 
the women and children. 

Just below the level of the burnt earth, a further discovery 
was made of a silk spinner’s ball of clay, a slioe-makcr’s 
sharpening stone, which was recognized by the peculiar marks 
upon it, and a copper vessel tilled with about 200 coins. 
These appeared to have been square in shape, but they 
were otherwise quite unrecognizable, being almost entirely 
corroded. 

The Hindu temple of Pahladpuri was unroofed by the 
explosion of the powder magazine in December 1818, and it 
was quite deserted during my residence at Multan. It 
was a square brick building with some very finely carved 
wooden pillars. for the support of the roof. During my late 
visit I found that the building had been re-roofed, and that 
a new image of the jNTarsinh Avatar had been set up for 
worship. This incarnation of Vishnu is generally believed 
to have taken place at* Multan during the reign of tlic 
Daitya chief Hiranya Kasipu, who was a disbeliever in the 
divinity of Vishnu, while Iris son JPrahldd was a devout 
worshipper of that god. The original temple is said to have 
boen*buiJt by this prince, after whom it received its name 
of Trail ladpuri, or in the spoken form Pahladpuri. An 
annual viela used to be bold around the temple on tlie 
traditions anniversary of Narsinli’s appearance. In 1851 
this t>6k place on the 12th May. Some troops were in 
attendance, as tlie mirth was accustomed to get rather furious 
from a general and rather promiscuous throwing of cucum- 
bers. 

Multan is said to have been foundqjl by Kdxyapa, the lather 
of Hiranya Kasipu , after whom it was named ICdsyapapura . 
Tliisk is the oldest name of the place which is preserved by 
Ahu liihft.ii under "its Sanskrit form. But the spoken form 
is Kasappar ; and this I believe to be the Kcwpap tiros of 
llekatams, and the Kaspaturos of Herodotus. I think also 
that it mu£t be the Kaspnira of Ptolemy, which he places 

1 Diodorus — XVI11, 10 -Curtius — IX, i>, 17 — Anhui, VI. 
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at a bend on the lower ( course of tlxe Rhuadis or Ravi, just 
above its junction with the Sandobdg or Chapdrabhdga . 
The position of Kaspeira, therefore, agrees very exactly with 
that of Kasyapapura or Multan, which is situated on the 
bank of the old bed of the ltavi, just at the point where the 
channel changes it course from south-west to west, and only 
a few miles above its old junction with the Chenab. Abu 
Rih&n mentions other names of Multan, as Hansupna , 
Bhdgapura , and Sdmbapnra , but they appear to be only book 
names, as H ansa and Bhdga are synonimes of the sun. 

The Muhammadan remains at Multan consist, of several 
of the long brick tombs assigned to Nao-gajas, the two large 
tombs in the fort of the famous Saints Bahfiwal 11 ak and his 
grandson Rukn-ud-din, and a large tomb to the east of 
the fort of another saint named Shams-i-Tabrcz. 

Ncto-gojct means literally “ ninc-y ardor”, and the term is 
applied throughout the North-West Provinces and the Pan jab 
to all the existing tombs of Muhammadans who fell inaction 
against the Hindus. Every one of them is described as a 
Ghdzi and Shahid , or a “warrior and martyr” for the faith, 
and all are supposed to have been of gigantic size. I have 
now seen about one hundred of these tombs varying in 
length from 10 to upwards of 50 feet. There are two of 
these long tombs at Ajudhya, which are ascribed to the 
Paigambars Ayub and Sis, that is, to the Prophets Seth and 
Job, and there is one in Lamghan beyond the Indus, which 
is ascribed to Lamek Paigambar, or the Prophet Lamed). 
These are the extreme limits of their occurrence to the east 
and west, as far as I have observed. 

I have already described two of these tombs ^at Tiara pa 
and Bavanni ; but at Multan there were; no less tlift^ twelve 
of them, all situated close to some of the gates citlicF^f the 
fort or of the city. All the fort ones had been buried u rider 
the dismantled parapets before my arrival at Multan in 1853, 
and I can only give their names — 

1. Near the Sikki gate, tomb of Lai Ilusen Bairagi, a 
converted Hindu. 

2. Near the De gate, tomb of Miran King Samar, 4. gaj 
in length. 

3. Near the Rehri gate, tomb of Sabz Gliazi, 3} gaj 
in length. 

4. Near the De gate, outside, tomb of unknown Ghdzi. 

5. Near the Jami Masjid, tomb of Kazi Kutb Kushdni. 
There was no trace of this in 1851. 
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• The Nao-gaja tombs about the city are still in existence. 
Their natives are — 

6. Near the Bor gate and inside the city, tomb 'of Pir 
Adham. 

7. Near the Bor gate and outside the city, tomb of Pir 
Dindar, 54^ feet long. 

8. Above Uusen Gai, in the Nandli Mohalla, tomb of 
Pir Eamznn Ghazi, 21 feet 3 inches long. 

9. Oul side the Delhi gate, 450 feet distant, tomb of 
Pir Gor Sultan. This tomb is 35-J feet in length. Beside 
it there is a large circular stone, 27 inches in diameter 
and IS inches thick, with a hole through the middle, 
9 inches in diameter. The stone is of a chocolate colour, 
with many marks of a light yellow. It is called Manka. 
Some say that the Saint wore it round his neck; but 
the general belief is that it was his thumb ring. This 
tomb is said to be 1,300 years old. It is possible, therefore, 
t hat *it may belong to the time of the first invasion under 
Muhammad Kasim. 

10 & 11. Near Sagar, two tombs, each gaj in Length. 
Names not known. 

I2&13. At Shadana Shahid, tombs of the Shadana him- 
self, and of some unknown rnartvr, each 3i gaj in length. 

14. In ftijjika iVlahalla, unknown tomb. 

3 5. In JVlangar-ka-Mahalla, unknown tomb. 

It is a. curious fact that Hindus as well as Musalmaris pay 
their devotions at these tombs, and place lights before them 
on J?ridaJ 7 s. 

The toiub of Bahawal llak was almost a complete ruin 
after the idege in ISIS. It was afterwards repaired, and 
careful balustered over. It is now quite safe, but so very 
little ic left of the original building that it would be difficult 
t o Isay to what period it belonged did we not know the 
name and history of the Saint who is buried inside. Shekh 
BalA-ud-diri Zakhariya, commonly called Balia-ul-Hak or 
Bah&wal Hak, was for about 50 years the great Saint of 
Multan, lie was visited by Kutb-ud-din Bakhtiar K&ki, 
during the time of Nasir-ud-din Kubaehali, wlio was drowned 
in A. D. 1225, anil he was still living at the accession of 
Balban in A. D. 1264, 1 during whose reign he died. His 


1 Nirmint /llah, History of tlio Afghans, translated by Doin, II, 3, and liriggb’a 
Ferishlu, I, 371. 
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tomb, therefore, belongs to # the age of Balbau, from A. D. 
1264 to 1286, a period of which we possess online other 
specimen of architecture at Sonipat. The lower part of the 
tomb is a square of 51 feet i) inches outside. This is sur- 
mounted by an octagon, about one-half of the height of the 
square, above which is a hemispherical dome. The greater 
part of the building is a mass of white plaster ; but on the 
eastern side there arc still existing some fairly preserved 
specimens of diaper ornament in glazed tiles, from which 

I conclude that the general state of the building was some- 
thing like that of the tomb of his grandson, which is said to 
have been built by Tugllluk for himself while he was Go- 
vernor of Multan, that is, before A. D. 1321, when lie took 
possession of the throne of Delhi. The son of the Saint, 
named Sadr-ud-din, is also buried in this tomb. 

But the glory of Multan is the great tomb of Bukn-ud- 
din, the grandson of Balmwal llak, which is commonly 
known as the llokn-i-Alam. 1 This tine building is an ocHagon 
of 51 feet 0 inches diameter inside, with perpendicular walls 

II feet 4 inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported 

by sloping towers at the angles. This is surmounted by a 
smaller octagon of 25 feet 8 inches exterior side, arid 26 
feet 10 inches in height, which leaves a narrow passage all 
round the top of the lower storey for the Muazzin to call 
the faithful to prayers from all sides. Above this is a hemi- 
spherical dome of 58 exterior diameter. The total height 
of the tomb, including a plinth of 3 feet, is just 2 inches 
over 100 feet. But as the building stands on ’ the high 
ground on the north-western edge of tin; fort, its total height 
above the country is 150 l'cot. "This great height makes it 
one of the most striking objects on approaching vMul tan, 
as it can ho seen for a distance of 12 or 15 rn^gs all 
round. ^ 

The Bokn-i-Alam is built entirely of red brick, bonded 
with beams of sisu wood, which arc now much decayed. 2 
The whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with 
glazed tile panels and string courses and battlements. The 
only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white ; but these 


1 Soo Plato XXXVIII. 

5 Out* of these towers wsih thrown down by tin* explosion of tlu* powder inagnsdno 
!*i Doceinbir It waa afterwards rebuilt in faithful imitation of they’d one, includ- 

ing all tb' timber bonds. 
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arc contrasted witli tlic deep redl of the iinely p'olished 
bricks, and tlie result is both bfleetivc and pleasing. These 
mosaics are not like those of later days, mere plain surfaces, 
but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches 
above the back-ground. This mode of construction must 
have been very troublesome, but its increased effect is un- 
deniable, as it unites all the beauty of variety of colour 
with the light and shade of a raised pattern. In the 
accompanying plate I have given a few specimens of these 
curious and elaborate panels. 1 

The interior of the ltokn-i-Alam was originally plastered 
and painted with various ornaments, of which only a few 
traces uow remain. The sarcophagus of lUikn-ud-din is a 
large plain mass of brick-work covered with mud plaster. 
About one hundred of his descendants lie around him under 
similar masses of brick and mud, so that the whole of tlie 
interior is now filled with rows of these unsightly mounds. 

There are several curious stories about this tomb, some of 
which would appear to have originated in the fact that it was 
first built by Tughlak for himself, and was afterwards given 
up by his son Muhammad Tughlak for the last resting place 
of Rukn-ud-din. Tughlak lirst began to build close to the 
tomb of Ihihawal llak, when a voice was heard from the tomb 
of the Saint saying, “ you are treading on my body.” 
Another site was then chosen at a short distance, wheu again 
the Saint’s voice was heard, saying, “you are treading on my 
knees.” A third site still farther olT was next taken, when a 
tlflrd thin) the voice was heard, saying, “you are treading 
on my feet.” Tughlak then selected the present site at the 
very opnt site end of the fort; and as the voice was not heard 
again .,/lie tomb was finished. Some say that the voice was 
lieipM only once, exclaiming, “ you arc treading on my 
feet.” 

Another story is, that llukn-ud-din, who was originally 
buried in the tomb of his grandfather Jlahawal llak, re- 
moved himself to liis present tomb after his burial.* It would 
appear from the account of lbn liatuta that the mysterious 
d45at.l1 of Tughlak was really planned by his sou Muham- 
mad, and carrie8 out by Malik Zada, then inspector of build- 
ings, who afterwards became the chief Wazir of Muhammad, 

/ 1 Scu Plato XXXIX. 

a Xliiii story wu* iil&o heard by Burner 111. 117. 
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with the title of Khwaja-i- J ah an. The Multan Saint was 
present at the catastrophe, and Il>n Batuta’s account was 
obtained direct from him. llis words are : <c Sliekh Rukn-ud- 
din told me that he was then near the Sultan, and that 
the Suit An’s favourite son Mahmud was with , them. 
Thereupon Muhammad came and said to the Shekh — 
‘ Master, it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down and 
pray.’ I went down, said the Shekh, and they brought the 
elephants up on one side, as the l*riuce and his confidant had 
arranged ; when the animals passed along that side, the 
building fell down upon the Sultan and liis son Mahmud. 
I heard the noise, continued the Shekh, and I returned with- 
out having said my prayers. I saw that the building had 
fallen. Tlio Sultan’s son Muhammad ordered pickaxes and 
shovels to he brought to dig and seek for his father, but he 
made signs for them not to hurry , and the tools were not 
brought till after suusot. Then they began to dig, and they 
found the Sultan, who had bent over his son to save him 
from death. 1 ” 

Here we see the anxiety of Muhammad for the safety of 
Kukn-ud-din, as testified by the Saint himself, and at the 
same time we learn from this trustworthy eye-witness that 
Muhammad made signs to the people not to hurry in bring- 
ing tools to extricate his father. His anxiety for the safety 
of the Saint betrays Ills guilty intentions towards his father ; 
and I think that the people of Multan are right in their 
belief that the great tomb at Multan was given by Muham- 
mad to Rukn-ud-din as a bribe to keep him quiet re'^ardihg 
the death of Tughlak Shah. 

The tomb of Shams-i-Tabrcz is situated about one quarter 
of a mile to the east of the fort on the high hank of <he old 
bed of tlie Ravi. The main body of the tomb is a squaqe of 
34 feet side, and 30 feet in height, surrounded by a verandah 
with seven openings on each side. Above this it takes an 
octagonal shape, and is surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. The whole height is 
62 feet. I could not learn the date of Shams-i-Tabrez himself, 
as the people of Multan arc profoundly ignorant of eveiy- 
tliing except certain silly miraculous stories of their Saints. 
But the building itself cannot be earlier than the time of 
the Muglials, and the people themselves say it is ^not quite 

1 Ibn liiitula in Dowsou’s Edition of Sir U. Elliot, III, 610. 
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^500 years old. Portions of the whlls are ornamented with 
patterns ,in glazed tiles ; but? tlie colours are chiefly blue 
and white, with a perfectly even surface, which betrays a 
late age. There are, however, many fragments of glazed 
tile woyk of an earlier age let into the gateway and walls 
of the surrounding court-yard, which, according to the 
people, belonged to the old original tomb of the Saint, 
which is referred to the time of " Tugal Padshah*’ (Tughlak) 
by some, and to a much earlier date by others. 

There are several legends about Shams-i-Tabrcz, hut they 
all agree in attributing the great heat of Multan to the direct 
influence of the Saint in causing the sun to approach 
nearer to Multan than to other parts of the earth. One 
of the stories is related hy Bumos, wlio calls him “ Shams-i- 
Tabrezi, a Saint from Bagdad, who is believed to have per- 
formed many miracles, and even raised the dead. This 
worthy, as the story is told, was flayed alive for his preten- 
sion^. Ho had long begged his bread in the city, and in 
liis hunger caught a fish, which he held up to the sun, and 
brought that luminary near enough to roast it. This es- 
tablished his memory and equivocal fame on a firmer basis. 
The natives to this day attribute tlie heat of Multan which 
is proverbial to this incident. 1 ” According to another 
version, the Saint had begged for food through the city 
in vain, and when lie was dying from hunger he prayed to 
the sun in liis anger, <e O sun, your name is Shams , and 
my name is Shams , come down and pimish the people 
of *V!ultfm for their inhumanity.” The sun at once drew 
nearer, and the heat of Multan has ever since been greater 
than that, of any other place. Another version attributes 
the pi*°i/er of the Saint to the persecutions and taunts of 
the pvople, who used to disturb and worry him when he 
wfis at his devotions. 

In all the versions of this legend, there is the same at- 
tempt to account for the well known heat of Multan hy 
a miracle which was no doubt suggested hy the name of 
Shams. But the real cause is simply the want of rain, as 
the* average yearly fall is only 7 inches. Tlie dustiness 
of Multan is due to the same cause, and so also is the 
amazing number of the small mud tombs which would 
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gradually molt away, if® the rainfall was like that of other 
places. The number of beggars is another of nui- 
sances of tliis rainless place, all of which have been tersely 
included in the following Persian couplet : — 

(J ft a f t ar chiz hast luff aj dl- i - Mu H an. 

Card, fjttda, garni a , wa gorisfun, 
which may be literally translated — 

“With four rare things Multan abounds, 

Heat, beggars, dust, and burial grounds.” 

During my residence at Multan I became aware of two 
curious customs connected with the Baniyas, which I have 
not observed elsewhere. On every Saturday the Baniyas 
pour oil and grain over small raised spots at the meeting of 
three streets ; 2 nd 9 one day I noticed about 100 crows iu 
a long straight line busily picking up grain which had been 
deposited for them. In a few minutes a long net on which 
they were standing was suddenly turned over them, and 
about 1 luce- fourths of them were prisoners. When I en- 
quired for what purpose they were catching crows, I was told 
that on certain occasions pious people would buy them for 
the purpose of letting them go again. But their chief 
customers were Baniyas’ wives, as there is a belief that 
they are more liable than others to transmigrate into crows. 
The men who catch the birds accordingly take their stand 
in front of each Baniya’s house in succession, and holding 
up a crow’ callout — '"behold so and so Uaniya’s wife.” This 
generally has the desired effect of bringing out the Bann a’s 
wife, avIio buys the crow and , immediately lets it loose. 

Another custom is of a different kind. The Mult finis be- 
lieved that if they can catch a hailstone before reaches 
the ground, and cut it in two Avith a pair of scissors, the 
storm Avill begin to decrease from that moment. ^ , 

TUSH AM. 

About 28 miles to the south of Hansi, near the village of 
Tush&ra, there is a very remarkable steep hill which rises 
abruptly out of the sandy plain to a height of 800 leet, and 
is a striking and conspicuous object for 20 miles around. 
There are two inscribed rocks about half way up the bill, of 
which the larger one is a semi-detaclied block, some 7 or 
8 feet high and 5 or G feet broad. On this there, are three 
different inscriptions, two in large rough characters, and the 
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third in characters rather more thin 1 inch in height, and 
very neatly and correctly engraved. The other "rock, a 
smooth shining block of basalt, is situated about 40 feet 
lower down the hill, and was discovered by Mr, Bird, who 
kindly paid a visit to Tush&m at the request of Colonel 
McMahon, the Commissioner of the district, to whom I am 
indebted for the first copies of these inscriptions. This 
second rock has two separate inscriptions, the ‘upper one 
in middle sized letters of about 2 inches, and the lower 
one in largo letters from 2i- to 3i inches rather roughly cut. 

Mr. Bird spent some days in the village, and from his 
letter I quote the following interesting account : “ The 
people know nothing about the place beyond the time of 
Raja Pitliora. They say that the ruined fort on the summit 
of the hill, as well as ail immense masonry causeway, of 
which clear traces still remain, were both constructed by 
that monarch. The fort appears to have been built partly 
of granite and partly of brick, but is now a complete ruin. 
Inside there is a large cistern for storing rain water, which 
is still in fair order. 

“ The causeway was nearly one mile in length. It ex- 
tended from the fort to a Baralidari, lmilt on the summit of 
another small hill, which lies parallel to the Tushfun hill. 
All around the Baralidari and along the spurs of both hills, 
masses of masonry and solid concrete, composed of lime and 
coarsely ground brick, still remain. The space between was 
bridged by an aqueduct, of which the solid remains, now 
nearly enveloped in sand, may still be seen on the side of 
the Tush am hill. 

“ There are several holy places on the Tushfun hill. One 
of the Jlathing places is said to be equal in virtue to three 
places; of pilgrimage elsewhere.” Three melas are held 
dflring the year, winch are frequented by a considerable 
number of pilgrims, who come to visit the holy pools. Mr. 
Bird, however, was unable to learn whether these pools are 
mentioned in the Purfins or other holy books of the Hindus. 

Colonel McMahon describes these pools as cc small caverns 
pantially filled with water, which seem to be regarded as 
sacred, as the Hindus resort to them to hatlie in considerable 
numbers. 

Mr. Bird mentions that the people were all impressed 
with the idea that lie had come to search for bidden treasure, 
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and asserted their respective claims to a share. They believe 
that the necessary information is given in the principal 
inscription for finding the treasure, regarding which they 
have a tradition that •* nine crores will be found to the left,” 
bdin or , nau karor. 

No. 1 inscription in large characters consists of a single 
line — 1 

« Tita Bhagavatobhakte chalurdise. 

“ May the worshippers of Bhagavata increase throughout the 
four quarters." , 

No. 2 consists of the word AcJidrya or teacher ” written 
twice in large characters. 

No. 3 appears to have been intended for a repetition of 
No. 1, but the only portion now legible is Jita J3 hag a vat a. 

No. 4 consists of three lines — 

Gautama8a gotrena Bavanya 
putrena Achdrya Achala-bhatla 
* threna. 

“ written by the descendant of Gautama, the son of Ruvani, the 
Teacher Achala-bhatta." 

These four inscriptions are later by one generation than 
the longer and more neatly executed record No. 5, as the 
name of JRdvani is the last in it, while No. 4 is a record of 
her son. 

No. 5 inscription consists of eight lines, of T^hicli Jt tlie 
first two begin more to the left, and are somewhat larger 
than the rest. Below the middle of the inscription there is a 
sun-standard, exactly similar to that which is foi^id on all 
the gold coins of the Gupta King Ghatotkacha, who pi^pbably 
reigned from about 50 A. D. to 79. The inscription is cpr- 
tainly as old as the time of the later Indo-Scythians, as the 
form of the letter n is earlier than that in any of the Gupta 
inscriptions. Indeed the name of Ghatotkacha himself is 
found in the beginning of the second line, hut the inscription 
is not a record of the Gupta King himself, but of his con- 
queror, the Tush&ra King Vishnu, which was engraved by a 
Buddhist mendicant named Jivama. 


\ 
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Por the following translation And notes I am indebted 
to the kindness of B&bu Pr&t&pa Chandra Ghosha, the learned 
Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — 

Line 1 . — “ Let the (halo ? ) arising from the lotus face 
• of Jambavati protect the Bhikshu Jivama. 

„ 2. — ■** By the frost of Vishnu (or by Tush&ra 
Vishnu) the glory of the lotus lace of the 
ladies of Ghatotkacha, 

99 3. — “ Many people, uninvited, Aryas, followers 

of Vishnu, professors of tho Yoga philo- 
sophy. 

,, 4. — “ The great-grandson of the faithful in 

Bhagavat Yasatrdta , the grandson of the 
professor VishmUrdta , 

„ 5. — “ the son of Vasu Deva, born of B&vani, 

the grandson of Sr&vama, professor and 
% teacher, 

„ 0. — “ of (JPa) dmagatanaya , professor, giver of 
opinion (or counsel) * * * of 

the feet of Bliagavata. 

cc The first record in line 1 is doubtless the name of the 
Buddhist mendicant, or Bhikshu, in whose favour protection 
is sought. The word ava 9 protect, is the verb. 

st In the 2nd line, Vishnu is evidently the name of a hero 
or king, who, having conquered Ghatotkacha, causes the 
i face of his enemy’s wife to be downcast, poetically whoso 
frost cauges the lotus of the lady’s face to close. But if 
Tushara bo taken as a proper name, Vishnu becomes an 
epithet following the tone. The lotus face is compared to 
Laksl \ mi f glory) . 

“ ]>x # the 4th line, the word Satvata means a follower of 
Vighnu. 

“ The word Matdnaprada is doubtful. I have rendered it 
as an epithet. If it bo taken as a proper name, the gram- 
mar becomes fhulty, as in line 2nd ; for it then could not 
coalesce into one word with the epithet which follows. It 
would require a sya 9 the mark of the genitive case, as in the 
epithet which precedes it.” 

When I submitted this inscription to the learned trans- 
lator, I brought to his notice tho name or epithet Tushara , 
which occurs in the 2nd line in connection with the purely 
Hindu name of Vishnu. In my account of the Mathura 
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inscriptions, in which fy.be name of the Tush fir a King Vasu 
Deva occurs so often, I pointedly drew attentions to this 
evidence of the early adoption of Hindu names by the 
Indo- Scythian s . 1 2 1 then suggested the identity of this 

Vasu Deya of the coins and inscriptions with Vasu Deva, 
the first of the four princes of the Kanwa dynasty, accord- 
ing to the lists of the Purfinas. I now propose to identify 
the present Tushara chief Vishnu with the 3rd Kanwa 
Prince named Ndrdyana , who reigned from A. D. 57 
to G9. This identification is corroborated by the date of 
Oliatothacha, who, as tho father of Chandra Gupta I, must 
have reigned from about A. D. 50 to 79, so that lie and the 
Kanwa Prince N&rAyana were actually contemporaries. 
According to my view, the Kanwas (or Tuskdras of India) 
held sway in Mathura, Delhi, and the Panjfib until A. D. 
79, when their power was either subverted altogether, or 
much reduced in extent by Chandra Gupta I, to whom tlic 
consolidation of the Gupta dominions was certainly due, as 
lie is the first of the race who assumed tlic title of king of 
kings or Mahdirdjdd hirdj a . 

Tlic name of Tushdm itself also appears to me to be 
derived from these Tushara Princes, as its original form was 
most probably Tushdrdrdnia , or the iC Tushara Monastery,” 
which was first shortened to Tushdrdm , and then to Tushdm. 
I conclude therefore that the neighbouring fortress of Hansi, 
which in later times became the head .quarters of tlic first 
Musalman King, Kutb-ud-din, must have been one of 4 the 
chief strongholds of the Indo-Scythiau Princes in Northern 
India. 

H1SAR PILLAR. 

The pillar at Hisar was first brought to notice by (Spplain 
Brown in 1838." On seeing the pillar, ho says, “ it imme- 
diately struck me that the base part of the column was one 
of the ancient Budh monuments, corresponding with those 
at Allahabad and Delhi. The stone appears of the same 
description, but lias suffered much from exposure to climate. 
It has also the appearance of having been partially worked 

1 Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. Ill, p. 42. Tho same early adoption of 
Hindu names by fuinilics of foreign origin is seen in that of Jayadanm, the son of t lie Satrap 
Cliashtan, and in that of Vishnu Dasn, the son of Chhagalign ; the former about IS. C. 30, 
and tho latter about A. 1). 100, contemporary with Sainudra Gupta. 

2 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, VII, 429. 
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by Eiroz’s orders, and probably sJomo inscription was cut 
upon it by bis workmen, but of which there is now no trace 
owing to the peeling off of the exterior surface. I, however, 
obsqrved near the upper part of the stone some of the 
ancient^ letters, which apparently have beep saved by acci- 
dent, and having procured a ladder, I copied them as 
correctly as possible, and few and indistinct as they arc, I 
think it is likely they will satisfy you that this is one of the 
UUs erected by Piyadasi. * * The ancient stone * * 

is of one piece, and is 10 feet 10 inches high * * and 

the greatest circumference above ground is SJ feet. The 
rest of the piilar is of the red sandstone common at Agra, 
and there is part of the column near the second cornice 
made of coarse white marble.” 

Regarding the ancient letters copied by Captain Brown, 
d ames Priuscp remarks : 1 44 The faint traces of letters on the 
llansi pillar have much more the appearance of English 
capitals than old Indian letters. If read, however, as the 
latter, they form no word met with on the other tats” 

I have now had copies made of the ancient loiters observed 
by Captain Brown, and they prove to be easily legible. 
They are not, however, as he supposed, remains of one of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, hut the separate names of pilgrims 
who visited the spot where the pillar originally stood. 
There are eight of these records engraved on different parts 
of the pillar, and, from the shapes of the fetters m and n, 
I conclude that they belong to the first century after Christ, 
that is, to the same period as tlio inscriptions on the Tush&m 
Rock. In fact, one of them marked A . would appear to 
have been recorded by the very same person who engraved 
the Tgsiiam inscription. Copies of these short records will be 

found in the accompanying plate — 2 

♦ 

On one side of the pillar — 

a. — Bhagavad hhaktah — 

“ Thu worshipper of Bhagavat.” 

b. — Sri iV audit a Sitvarnahdra llttdra — * * * 

et The auspicious Nandila, the goldsmith (sou of) Rudra.” 

* e. — Swi Umadd (sa) sya — 

“ Of llie auspicious Umadasa.” 


Denial Asiatic Society’s Journal, p. -130 — note. 
See Plate XLI, inscriptions A to 11. 
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d. —Suvarnuta ^ st/a — 

“ Of the gold-smith CJt (tama) ? ** * * " * 

On the ^opposite side of the pillar — 

e. ~ * Pucha-trala , or Nucha-traba . 

v 

This name is followed by the Greek letter B, with a per- 
pendicular stroke under it, which probably led to Prinsep’s 
remark that the characters had more the appearance of 
English capitals than of old Indian letters* One or more 
letters must be lost at the beginning. 

f. — ** dt/asya — 

" Of (name last) Upadya." 

g. — Salra-yasa — - 
“ Satra-yasa." 

h . — Sri (Na) ga-bhadra — 

“ The auspicious (Na) ga-bhadra." 

Regarding the position of the pillar, I think it very doubt- 
ful that His&r was its original site. BAnsi or Asi was the 
capital of this part of the country, while Ilis&r was bnly 
a village until it became a pet place of Eiroz Tughlak. 
Perish ta calls the village A basin or Baisin , 1 while in the 
Tarikh-i-Mubaralc Shalii it is named Ardman , 2 and in the 
Tarikh-i-Piroz Shahi it is called Laras. 3 All these different 
spellings are only varieties of one name, due to the wonder- 
ful imperfection of the Persian characters. But both agree 
in stating that Piroz brought a canal from the hills to Ilansi, 
and from thence to Abasin (or Araman), where lie built a 
strong fort which he called His&r Pirozah. It is true, as 
Captain Brown remarks, that His&r is on the high rtfad from 
Delhi to Kabul, but it was only a village ; and when we 
remember that both of the Delhi pillars were brought from 
other places by Piroz Shah, I think it most probable that the 
His&r pillar was removed from some other place \o its 
present site. I have a suspicion that the other portion of 
the His&r pillar is now standing at the neighbouring town of 
Patehabad, where it was set up by Piroz Shah’s eldest son, 
Pateli Khan, the founder of Patehabad. 

DELHI PILLARS. 

• 

The smaller inscriptions on the two Delhi pillars were not 
noticed by Prinsep, because he had no impression of the 

1 Briggs’s Ferishta, I, 450, Ruisin — other copies — Abasiu. y 

2 Dowsou’a Editiou of Sir H. Elliot, IV, 8. 

a Duwaou's Editiou of Sir H. Elliot, III, 298. 
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whole, surface of the column, blit only a hand copy of 
AsokaVi edicts and of the long inscription of the Cliauli&n 
king Visala Deva. These short records of pilgrims* visits are 
not of much value, hut they arc curious as showing some 
of the .vernacular forms at different periods. 

There are two of Asoka*s pillars at *Dclhi, one standing 
on the top of a building in Firoz Shah’s Kotila in Firoza- 
bad, and the other on the ridge to the south of Shdlvj&han&bad, 
near a ruined building called Pirglieb. Both of these pillars 
were brought to Delhi by Firoz Shah ; the first from Topar 
or Tobra, at the foot of the Siw&lik hills near Khizrabad, 
on the Jumna, and the other from Mirat. 1 I have there- 
fore added the names of their original sites to that of Delhi 
for the sake of distinction, as the Delhi-Siw&lik pillar 
and the Dellii-Mirat pillar. The first has remained erect 
since it was set up by Firoz Shah 500 years ago, but the 
other was thrown down and broken into several pieces by 
the 'explosion of a powder magazine in the beginning of the 
last century. After lying on the ground § for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, it has again been set up by the 
British Government on the same ridge where it was placed 
by Firoz Shall. 

The smaller inscriptions on the Delhi- Si w&lik pillar are 
of several different periods from the first century of the 
Christian era down to the last. The most modern records 
arc not legible, but tlic others are generally in fair con- 
dition, although all of them arc roughly executed, when 
com pared with the beautiful engraving of Asoka’s edicts — 

a. — Varapuhali achata Savara — 

b. — Surya Vishnu Subarnakdrcna — 

“ By the goldsmith Surya Vishnu.*’ 

* c. — lldrili (beside a leaf)— r- 

“ Hariti.” 

d . — Varma Suvarvakdra — 

“ Varma, the goldsmith.** 

c. — Hara Mirgha Snbarnakdra pahita barma * * kumdra 

i m snbarnakdra sa pulra — 

“ Hava Mirgha, the goldsmith, * * and his son 

Kum&ra, the goldsmith.” 


Dowson’s Edition of Sir II. Elliot, III, p. 350. 
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f. —Sidhi Bhagkukara Ndlha Jogi — 

“ To the holy one, Bhayank&r Nath, the devotee.’’ , 

g . — Sam 1581 . 

Varashe Chaitra badi — 

5 li. Ama. 

“ In the Samvat year 1581 (A. D. 1524), on the 5th of the 
waning moon of Chaitra, the writing of Ama.” 

di. — Sidhi Sri Samvat 1581 va 
Chaitra badi 13 Bhanma dine 

le. Vidsak — sag an a 
Suta Sulitdna Ibaruki — 
ma hi * * * * rajah -mi Ba- 

hadur Khan bin mi. * Vya 

****** m i * * * * 

<c To the holy one. In the Samvat year 15S1 (A. D. 
1524), on Tuesday, the 13tli of the waning moon of Chaitra, 
the writing of Vy&s, the son of S&yana in the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim (Ludi).” 

The SubarnaMrcis of the early records b , d, and c are the 
sonars or goldsmiths of the present day. Bhayankar Nath 
Jogi , the writer of/, is an old acquaintance, as I found 
his name in the caves of Bar&bar in Bihar. All those in- 
scriptions were engraved while the pillar was standing on 
its original site at Topar, the point where the Jumna leaves 
the hills. f fhe two remaining records, dated in Samvat 
1581, were engraved long after the removal of the pillar to 
Delhi; and just one year and a half before the conquest 
of Delhi by B&bar. 

On the Delhi-Mirat pillar the small inscriptions are all 
comparatively modern, only two of them being earlier by a 
few years than the date of its removal from Mirat — 

k. — Samvat 1 . 361 ), Pansha da# a mg dm Sanan 

le. Viva Pdla Suta Sindhddfdpati krodavdsa * * * 

Vithn Samagdtdm. 

“ In the Samvat year 1369 (A. D. 1312), on Saturday, die 
10th (day) of Pauslia, the writing of Vira P&la’s son.” 

l. — Samvat 141(5 * * * Sudi ] 5 . 

* * Sdha suta mala Saha Sunar likhitain. 

“ In Samvat year 1416 (A. D. 1359), written by * * 

Saha’s son. Mala Saha, the goldsmith.” 

m . — Samvat 1581 varashe. 

Pansha sudi 1 li. Amara Kupcrqjga vcUti. 

“ In the Samvat year 1581 (A. D. 1524), on the 1st (day) 
of the waning moon of Pauslia, written by Amara. * * ’ * 
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JALANDHAR. 

• 

The 'rich district of Jalandhar formerly comprised the 
whole of the Upper Doftbs between the Ravi and the Satlej. 
The capital of the country was the city of JAlandhar, and 
Xot Kungra. or Nagar Kot, was only the stronghold or ]>lace 
of refuge in times ot' trouble. The name is said to have 
been derived from the famous Danava Jfilandhara, the son 
of the (lunges by tho Ocean, who is considered the “ Father 
of Rivers”. “ At his hirtli the Earth trembled and wept, and 
the three worlds resounded ; and Brahma having broken the 
seal of meditation, aiul having perceived the universe lost in 
terror, mounted his hansa , and reflecting on this prodigy, 
proceeded to the sea — * *. Then Brahma said — e Why, O Sea ! 
dost thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds ? 5 
Ocean replied — * It is not I, O chief of gods ? but my mighty 
son, who thus roars’ * * * When Brahma beheld the won- 
derful son of Ocean he was filled with astonishment, and 
the child having taken hold of his heard, he was unable 
to liberate it from his grasp, but Ocean, smiling, approach- 
ed and loosed if. from the hand of liis son. Brahma, admir- 
ing the strength of the infant, then said— c From his holding 
so firmly let him be named Jdlaudhura ;’ and further with 
fondness bestowed on him this boon — 4 This Jalandhar a shall 
he im conquered by the gods, and shall through my favour 
enjoy the three worlds. 1 ’ 

“ When the boy was grown up, Sukra, the preceptor of tlie 
DaUyas, , appeared before his lather and said to Ocean — - 
‘ Thy son shall through his might firmly en joy the three worlds; 
do thou, therefore, recede from Jambudwipa, the sacred 
abode of holy men, and leave unwashed by thy waves an 
extent of country sufficient for the residence of J Aland liar a. 
There, O Sea ? give a kingdom to this youth, who shall he 
invincible.’ Sukra having thus spoken * * the Sea sportively 
withdrew his waves, and exposed, devoid of water, a country 
extending 300 znjanas in length, which became celebrated 
under the name of tlie Holy Jfilandhara.’ ” 

I have quoted this passage at length, as it seems to contain 
a very distinct allusion to the physical fact that the plains 
of Jalandhar, which form the junction point of the valleys of 


1 Colonel Vsips Kennedy from I lie Uttara Kliumla of tlie Patlmn INirfcnu. — 
Mythology, Appendix, p. 457. 


Ilesoarelios in 
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the Indus and Ganges,* were once covered by the* ocean. 
This is what Professor Huxley* calls the “ river-plain, 5 ’ which 
extends from the Arabian Gulf to the Bay of Bengal, and 
hears the water of the Indus to the west and those of the 
Ganges to the east. 1 The fact of the former extension of 
the sea up the valleys of the Ganges and Indus was first 
published by Wilford towards the end of the last century 
after he had discovered some sea beaches in the recesses of 
the Rajmalial Hills. These sea beaches have since been 
traced by the Geological Survey as high as Ghazipur on. the 
Ganges ; and as there seems to be no doubt that the ocean 
once filled the valleys of both rivers, I think it very probable 
that the legend of Jalandhar is rather a traditionary remem- 
brance of the curious physical fact than the invention of the 
Purftnie author. 

The story of Jalandhar is related at full length in the 
Padma Purftna ; but as this has no special connection with 
the province of Jalandhar, it need not be repeated here. 
The account of his death, however, is very meagre and un- 
interesting, and I must refer to the local Purftna, which is 
supported by the traditions of the people, for the closing 
scene of the Titan’s career. The invincibility of Jalandhar 
was derived from the spotless purity of his wife, Yrindft, 
which was overcome by the fraud of Vishnu in personating 
her husband. The Titan was then conquered by Siva, who 
cut off his head ; “but quickly the head rejoined the trunk, 
and repeatedly did it regain its w onted place after having 
been dissevered by Siva.” To prevent this continuous 0 resusci- 
tation Siva buried the giant under ground, and so vast was 
his size that his body covered a circuit of 48 kos, or about 
64 miles, which is said to be the exact extent of the present 
pilgrim’s route called Jalandhar tirath. But as all the places 
of note in this line of pilgrimage lie to the north of the Bifts 
River, with the single exception of Kftlesar on its south 
hank, the city of Jalandhar a, which derives its name from 
the Titan, is most inexplicably excluded from the holy circuit. 
That this was not the case in former times is quite certain, 
as the Hindu name of the district in which the town of 
Jalandhar is situated is J aland har-pilh, or Jalandhar's hack. 
The story which 1 heard in 1846, wheu I first visited the 

1 .Tourn.i 'il' the Klluiolnjjical Swiety ol NVw Scvh*r>. V<»1. I. p. ill. 
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Kangra Valley, placed the head only of tlie Titan *to the 
north of the Bias, with his month at J wala Mukhi, while his 
body covered the whole extent of country lying .between 
the Bias and the Satlej llivers, his back being immediately 
beneath the district of Jalandhar and his feet at Mult An. 
A glance at the map will show that this version of the 
legend must have originated in the shape of the country as 
defined by its two limiting rivers, not unlike .that of the 
constellation of Orion. Bronx Nadaon to the south of Jwala 
Mukhi, that is, just below the Titan’s mouth, the Satlej and 
Bias approach each other within 24 miles to form his neck. 
Both rivers then recede from each other, until they are 00 
miles apart, at Rupar and Adinanagar, which form the two 
shoulders. The two rivers now join at Biro/ pur, but only a 
few centuries ago they did not approach each other nearer 
than 10 miles between Kasur and Birozpur, where they formed 
the giant’s waist, and then ran parallel courses, like a pair ol 
leg#, down to Multan. 

Another version of the legend I owe lo General Saunders 
Abbott, who for a long time was Deputy Commissioner of 
the Kangra District: “Jalandhar was a rakshas or demon, 
who would not allow the Doab, now called by his name, 
to he located. Bliagwan (or Vishnu) took the form of a 
dwarf (ban-rup) and killed the demon, who fell upon 
his face, and the city of Jalandhar was then built on 
bis back {pith). The demon was 48 kos in extent, or 
12 kos in every direction from the middle of his back, that 
is, ' from tlie city of J alandhara. This was tlie first place oc- 
cupied ; all others are of later date.” I have a suspicion that 
tlie name of Jalandhar -pith may have suggested to Akbar 
his new appellation ol J3ist Jalandhar, which is given in the 
Am-i-Alcbnri . It is at any rate quite certain that the name 
is not confined to tlie short 48 kos tirath , as I found an in- 
scription in 1S4G in a temple at K i rey ana at the junction ol 
the Gaj River with tlie Bias, which distinctly stated that 
that temple was situated in J alandhar-pith, although it is far 
beyond the limits of the J Alandhar-tirath of the Brahmans 
of the present day. According to them the top of the head 
of the Titan lies under the temple of Nandkeswara Malutdeva 
at Jiiulraugol on the Nigwal River. Between this place 
and Palampur the pine tree forest is called Vritidacana. or 
" forest of VrimlA” after the wife of Jalandhar. The head 
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itself is said to be under the Muktoswar temple in the village 
of Sftnsol, 5 miles to the north-cast of Baijn&tli. One hand 
is placed at Nandikeswara (that is on the top of flic head), 
and the other at Baijnath (near the head), while the feet are 
at Ivalesar on the left bank of the Bias river to the south 
of Jwala Muklii. 

Another name for the country lying between the BArvi and 
Satlej is TrJgarttci or Traigurtta-desa , the “ land watered by 
three rivers/’ which are the B&vi, the Bias, and the Satlej. 
Similarly the district lying between the lifivi and the Chcnab 
is called Bogardes or Dogarlta-desa , the cc land watered by 
two rivers.” The name of Trigarlla is found in the Maliii- 
bliarata and in tlie Purans, as well as in the ltaja Tarangini 
or history of Kashmir. It is also given as synonimous with 
Jalandhar by lierna Chandra, who says — 

Jalandhar as Tngarfdh s//uh. 

“ J ;il a mill axa, i. e. y Trigartsi” — 
and the Trikanda Sesha has 

Bdhhl’dscha Trig art aka — 
which Lassen renders by 

lifililicii iidoin sunt n.c Trigiirtici . 1 

But here the name should be Bdhika, as wo know from 
the Maliabharata that Bdhi and llika were the names of 
two demons of the Bias Bivcr, after whom tlie country was 
called Bahika 

The account which, the people of the country give of 
themselves is simple and perhaps true, and the genealogy, of 
the royal family from the time of its founder, Susanna 
Chandra, appears to me to have a much stronger claim on our 
belief than any of the long strings of names now shown by 
the more brilliant and more poAverful Ksliatriya families of 
Bajputana. They claim to he descendants of the Moon, and 
they assert that their ancestor, Susanna, held tlie district of 
Mult&n, and fought in the Great War on the side of Duryo- 
dliana against the Pandus. 2 After the war they lost their 
lands and retired under Susarma Chandra to the district of 
Jfilandhara, where they established themselves and built the 
strong fort of Kot Kangra. 

1 IVntapotamia Imlien, p. 52. 

- S ee Wilson's Vishnu Parana, p. l‘J3, for extract from Muliubliaratu in which the 
Trigarila are mentioned, and Note 122, where Wilson mentions that they were engaged in 
the Cl real \Vn". 



As Chandravansis, tlie Raja of Jalandliara, took the 
title Qf Chandra, which the "family profess to have borne 
from the" time of Susanna Chandra down to the present day, 
it is quite certain that this title lias been borne for many 
centuries. Thus the inscription in the temple of Baijnath 
at Kiragrama, which is dated iri A. D. SOI, calls the Itaja 
of Jalandliara by the name of Jaya Chandra \ and towards 
tlie end of the same century Kalhana Pandit -records that 
I'riihm Chandra , Raja of Trigartta, lied before the arms of 
Sankara Varmma. ILis son also was Bliuvana Chandra. 1 * 
At a later date, or about A. D. 10 10, Kalhana speaks of 
Inda Chandra as the Raja of Jalandhar a."- That the same 
cognomen was continued in the family down to the present 
time, we know from their coins and inscriptions as well as 
from the casual mention of some of the princes by Muham- 
madan authors. 

The extent of country which was subject to the Rajas of 
Trigartta is not easy to fix, as it must have been continually 
changing in accordance with the fluctuating strength or 
weakness of their more powerful neighbours in the south. 
At the time of the composition of the Mahabharata, the 
capital of the Bdhikas was the famous Sakala or Sangala to 
the west of the Ravi. 3 But soon after the strong fort of 
Kangra must have been occupied by the Indo-Scythians, 
who would appear to have retained possession of it until the 
time of Mahmud. But as the rajas of. Trigartta or Jalau- 
dhara are frequently mentioned before his time, it is certain 
that they were not deprived of all their territories, and I 
conclude that their early position under the Indo-Scythians 
was that of tributaries, similar to their later position under 
the Muhammadan emperors of Delhi. But whenever the 
ruling power was weakened by intestine dissensions or 
lb reign invasions, the rajas of Trigartta took advantage of 
the opportunity to seize their family stronghold of Kot 
Kangra and to re-assert their independence. Thus we lind 
that Kangra, which had been captured by Muhammad 
Tughlak 4 , had fallen into tlie hands of Raja Riip Chand, 
from whom it was again taken by Biroz Shah. The fort was 

1 iisiju Tnranifini, Vol. V. p. l-l 1-1-15. 

- Lltiil, Vol. VI l, p. 150 ami 182. 

■» Lassen's l*ent spot, amia Imiinu 

« K aasuii l of Ila-lr Charli in Dowson’s Edition of Sir 11. Elliot. Vol. I LI. 370 — The 
p|:i(V was taken in A- 11. 738, or A. D. 1337. 
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then held by the Muhammadans for about 40 years, until 
the terrible invasion of Tiriiur, when the Trigart chief 
again got possession of his stronghold and kept it until the 
time of Akbar, when Raja Dharma Chandra became tribu- 
tary to the Mughal empire of Delhi. His descendant, 
Trilokya Chandra, rebelled against Jahangir, but was soon 
reduced. From that time the rajas of Trigartta were mere 
tributaries of Delhi, until the rise of the Sikhs and the 
consequent downfall of the empire gave Sans&ra Chandra 
the opportunity of retaking Kot Kangra, and of extending 
his dominions to the Satlej on the east and to the ItAvi on 
the west. So elated was he with these acquisitions that it 
seemed quite possible to him to extend his rule over the 
plains of Jalandhar, and to grasp once more the sccpti*e of 
the wider domains of his ancestors. But his dream of res- 
toring the ancient kingdom of the Trigarttas was rudely 
disturbed by the advance of the Gorklias, against whom he 
was obliged to seek the assistance of ltanjit Singh. The 
aid of the Sikh was readily given, but with the sacrifice of 
Kot Kangra, which then passed away from the descendants 
of Susarma Chandra for ever. 

Although the Trigartta rajas have played but an unim- 
portant part in history, so far as we know, yet their names 
are so frequently brought to notice either in inscriptions, or 
in the Hindu history of Kashmir, or in the Muhammadan 
history of Delhi, that their genealogy for a limited period 
may be useful for reference both to the historian and to the 
numismatist. I have had the advantage of consulting 
several genealogical lists, of which the principal were the 
two family rolls of the Guler and Kangra rajas — a roll 
obtained by Mr. E. C. Bayley through the K&zi of Kangra, — 
and a roll procured by myself from Chaju Brahman at the 
time of the British occupation in Marcli 1846. 

The earliest notice of a Raja of Jalandhara by name is by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who, when he was about 
to start on his return journey, was placed by Harsha Vard- 
dliana of Kanoj under the protection of TJ-ti-to , King of 
Jalandhara, 1 who was tributary to Kanoj. Now, the seventh 
name in the lists preceding Jay a Chandra, or Jayamalla 
Chandra, who was reigning in A. D. 804 according to the 


Julien’s Hwcn-Tlisaiig, Vol. J, y 2f>9. 
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Ruijn&tii inscription, is Adiina , ' which is very probably the 
same as. U-ti-to, or Vdita of Hfren Tlisang, as seven genera- 
tions at 25’ years each .vould place Adima in A. D. 804 — 175, 
or A. D. 629, that is during the very period of Uwen Thsang’s 
travels in India. But after .Taya Chandra the list of names 
is so full that the average length of reign is reduced to 
12 or 13 years, or just eight reigns per century. Thus from 
Jaya Chandra down to Indra Chandra, a contemporary of 
Ananta of Kashmir, A. D. 1028 to 1081, there are 18 reigns, 
which at 12} years each would place Irnlra Chandra in 
A. D. 1029. From that time down to Rfipa Chandra, the 
contemporary of Firoz Tughlak, there are 34 kings, covering 
a space of about 340 years, or only 10 years to each reign. 
This was most probably in consequence of the troubles which 
succeeded the Muhammadan conquest by Mahmfid of Ghazni. 
From Rupa Chandra down to the expulsion of Ranavira 
Chandra in 1847, there are 47 names which give an average 
of just 37 years. This last portion of the list is most pro- 
bably quite correct, excepting perhaps in the spelling of a 
lew names, as we possess numerous coins of many of the 
rajas, and have besides the parallel genealogy of the rajas 
of Guler from the time of Uari and Karmma, the great- 
grandsons of Itiipa Chandra. Uari was the elder brother, 
and he succeeded his father as Raja of Traigartta. But 
shortly after his accession he accidently fell down a well at 
Ilarsar when out sporting, and could not be found. Ills 
i younger brother, Karmma, was then proclaimed, and the 
wivts of Uari became satis. But after two or three days 
JIari was discovered by a Imparl, who took him out and 
revived bun. But as his funeral ceremonies had been per- 
formed he could not recover his original kingdom, and was 
obliged to be content with the smaller state of Guler. As 
a coward to the baipari for his assistance, Hari Chandra 
remitted all duties on his goods— an exemption which was 
respected by the succeeding rajas, including the Sikhs, and 
only became obsolete on the general remission of duties by 
the British Government. 
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Tlio chief places of note in the ancient province of 
Jal an dh ara, or Trigartta, are the city of Jalandhara and the 
old fort of PatJmnkot in the plains, the forts of Dharmcri 
and Kot Kangra, and the famous temples of Baijnath and 
Jwala Muklii in the hills. A few sculptured stones liave 
be ci i found, about Jalandhar, but no remains of any conse- 
quence have yel been discovered. 



PATHANKOT. 

The tfld fort of PathAnkot is, I believe, one of the most 
ancient sites in the Pan j fib, as its position is especially 
favorable as a mart for the interchange of produce between 
the hills and plains. Situated in the middle of the narrow 
neck of land, only 10 miles in width, which divides the valleys 
of the .Bifis and Itfivi, at the point where they leave the hills, 
J y athdnJeoL naturally became the great emporium between 
the two rich valleys of Kangra and Chamha in the hills, and 
the great cities of Labor and JAlandhar in the plains. The 
name of the place is said to have no reference to the PathAn 
Afghans, but is a genuine Hindu word derived from Palhdn — 
a road — as if it was intended to describe the great meeting 
of the roads which here takes place. The fort is certainly 
very much older than any Muhammadan Pathans ; hut I 
have a suspicion that the name may perhaps have been 
derived IVom some modern PathAn restorer. This is admit- 
ted by the Muhammadans, although it is stoutly denied by 
the Hindus, who point to the title of Pafhduiya, which, was 
borne by the rajas of Nurpur as a proof that the name is 
an Indian one. 

Indeed, some of them spell the name Palh/ydn, but this is 
uncommon, and may be cither simple ignorance, or a wish 
to avoid the appearance of a Muhammadan origin. The 
only separate name of a mahalla is GopAlpur, which may 
perhaps he the real name of the town, and PatliAnkot that 
of the fort after restoration l>y some Palhdn governor. The 
name is generally spelt with the cerebral th and the cere- 
bral n. 

The old fort is now a mere mound, about 000 feet square 
and 100 feel high, with a raoni , or faussebraie, of about 80 
feet in width all round. The town lies chielly on the east 
ami south-west sides, where the ground is still much elevated, 
rising to a height of 10 and even 15 feet in some* places. 
The mounds to the north-east are now ploughed up and 
divided into fields. This is said to have been the site of 
the original city, and here old coins are found in consider- 
able numbers by the village boys. 

The present town to the south and east of the fort is said 
to be only 400 years old; hut the name of Pathankot is 
probably older, as it occurs repeatedly in the rhyming Hindi 
poem of the capture of Kot Kangra by Piroz Tughlak, which 
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was written shortly after the accession of Akha#. 1 The 
walls of the fort were still standing at the time, of the 
British. occupation ; but they were soon after pulled down 
to furnish bricks for the works of the Bari Dofxb Canal, and 
for the canal officers’ houses at Madhopur. They are of very 
large size, which is a sure sign of Hindu origin, as well as of 
great age. 

Amongst the coins which I obtained at Pathankot were 
a Greek zoilus with specimens of the Indo-Scythian kings — 
Vonones, Kanishlca, Huvishka, and Gondopliarcs — and one 
of the satraps of Surashtra. 

The Muhammadan coins ranged from Khusru the Ghazni- 
vidc down to Shah J ah fin, and the coins of the Kangra rajas 
from Pithama Chandra down to Triloka. I was surprised 
to get only two specimens of the Hindu rajas of Kashmir, 
which are so abundant in the north-western provinces of the 
Panj&b. But this scarcity only confirms what we know 
from history, that the rule of Kashmir even at its luost 
flourishing period did not extend to the east of the Puivi. 
There was a single specimen of the Indo-Sassanian period, 
with the name in Nfigari letters of Sri Vagamarfao, which 
recalls the name of Barkamdris preserved by llashid-uddiu 
in the Mojmal-ut-Tawfirikh. c 

But the most curious, and by far the most interesting, 
coins discovered at Patliankot were six early Hindu coins, 
which certainly date as high as the beginning of the Christian 
era. As T have not found a single s|>ecin ion of these 
coins elsewhere, I take them to be the ancient eoinagb of 
Pathankot itself. These coins are thin pieces of copper, 
cither square or oblong, with a temple on one face and an 
elephant on the other. Beside the temple arc the symbols 
of Swasti and Bliarma, and underneath it a snake. Before 
the elephant there is a tree surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing, with an Arian legend on two sides, of which tlic 
first half is illegible, but the latter half is distinct, and 
reads Odumbara. It is possible that the inscription may 
refer to the tree which it accompanies, an “ XJdumbara” 
or Ficus glomerata ; but I think it more probable th^t it 
must be the name of the town or district, ds wc have several 
examples of such names being placed on coins, as Yuudheya , 


1 Tin? Dharm Chattel NAtak was written in the Sunrntt year 1619, or A. 1). 1502. 
' K timud’s “ Fragments Arahes et Penmans,” p. 48. 
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Sibi, Ujeniya, and Mdlavdna . Wo know also that Audnm- 
bara was actually used as the name of the province of 
Kachh as early at least as the time of Pliny, who mentions 
the Odombeores. Put as TJdumhara is also a name of copper, 
it is quite possible that Audumbara may simply ' refer to 
the prevailing red colour of the hilly district of Nurpur. 
This suggestion receives some support from the fact that 
the old Hindu name of Nurpur was Darmeri or Hharmeri, 
which is not an improbable abbreviation of Audumbara , 
The name was changed to Nurpur by Jahangir in honor 
ot his wife N ur Jahfm. 

KOT KAN QUA. 

The famous fort of Kot Kangra , or NagarJcot as it is more 
generally called by the Muhammadan historians, is said to 
have been built by Susarma Chandra shortly after the close 
of the! Mahdbhdrata or Great War, Its strong position in 
tin? precipitous fork at the junction of the Man] hi and Ban 
Gangfi .Rivers must have ensured its occupation at a very 
early date; hut there is nothing now remaining of an earlier 
date than the Oth or 10th century. There is no notice 
of the fort before* the time of Mahmud in A. J). 1009, but 
the vast wealth obtained by the captor was, according to 
Utbi, the “ accumulation of years, which had attained such 
an amount that the backs of camels would not carry it, nor 
vessels contain it, nor writers’ hands record it, nor the ima- 
gination of an arithmetician conceive it.” But ho afterwards 
gives the details as follows : “ The stamped coin amounted 

to 70,000 royal dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots 
amounted to 700,000, 100 mans in weight. 1 ” There is no 
means of estimating the value of the ingots, as the gold and 
silver are lumped together; but the value of the stamped 
coin alone amounted to upwards of £1,750,000. In con- 
nection with this great accumulation of treasure I may quote 
the statement of Abu llih&n, that the genealogical roll of 
the Indo-Seythian princes of Kabul for GO generations was 
found in the fortress of Nagarkot by Mahmud’s soldiers." 
Prom this statement 1 infer that the fort of Kangra must 
have belonged to’ the rajas of Kabul for several generations. 


1 Uthi, in Dowson’s Edition of Sir U. Elliot , i>i>. 31-35. 
' At Biruni, in ditto Vol. 11, 10. 
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and that it was their chief stronghold in which they 
deposited their treasures, after they had been driven from the 
banks of the Indus. It is almost impossible that such a vast 
amount of treasure could have been accumulated by the 
petty rajas of the Kangra Valley, but it is quite conceivable 
that it may have been the hoard of the Hindu princes of 
Kabul. Fcrishta calls the amount 700,000 golden dinars , 
which would be less than half a million sterling ; but the 
account of the contemporary w riter, Utbi, is given in royal 
dirhams , which 'were silver coins of 50 grains each. We know 
also that the circulating medium of the Fan jab in the time 
of Mahmud consisted of the silver pieces of the Hindu rajas 
of Kabul, weighing about 50 grains each. As many 
thousands of these coins have been found throughout the 
Punjab, while not a single gold piece of these kings has yet 
been discovered, I am satisfied that the treasure obtained by 
Mahmud in Nagarkot must have consisted chiefly of the 
silver pieces, or drammas , of the Hindu rajas of Kabul." 

In his account of this siege, Fcrishta states that Nagarkot 
was then called the “fort of Bhim/* which was the name of 
the founder. 1 But in Utbi’s chronicle it is named Bhim - 
nagar , or “ town of Bliim/* which, as well as I could ascer- 
tain, was strictly confined to the town on the level ground 
outside the fort, w r hioh was properly called Kot Kangra , or 
the fort of Kangra. When both places wore intended to he 
mentioned, then the two names were joined together, as 
Nagarkot , which comprises both Bhimnagar and Kof Kangra. 

Before the time of Mahmud there is no notice of "the fort 
of Kangra, but the country of Trigartta is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the native history of Kashmir. The earliest 
notice is about A. D. 470, when Fravarasena I. bestowed the 
land of Trigartta on Pravaresa (Siva), the protector of 
towns. 2 The next notice is about A. 1). 520, when Ins 
grandson. Pravarasena II is recorded to have “ conquered 
the country of the Trigarttas. 3 4 ” The last notice is just before 
A. H. 900, when “ Fritbivi Chandra, liaja of Trigartta, is 
said to have fled before the arms of Sankara Varmma. 1 
Though these notices are rather vague, yet they serve, to 


1 Briggs's Frmlita, Vnl. 1, p. 48. 

2 Baja Tnrangiui. Vol. Ill p. 100. 

1 Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 285. 

4 Ibid, Vol V, p. 114. 
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show tltat Trigartta had existed as a separate kingdom* for at 

least six centuries before the time of Mahmud. 

• 

The next notice of Kot Kangra is in A. D. 1013, *or just 
32 years after its capture by Mahmud, when the Hindus 
of the ijortli-wcst, led by the Raja of Delhi, retook Hansi 
and Thanesar from the Governors of Modud Gliaznavi, and 
then cc marched towards the fort of Nagarkot, which they 
besieged for four months ; and the garrison being distressed 
for provisions was under the necessity of capitulating. 1 ” 
A new idol was then set up in place of that which had been 
carried away by Mahmud. This was the image of the great 
goddess Mata Devi, whose temple still flourishes in the 
suburb of Bliawan on the north side of the hill of 
Nagarkot. 

From this time the fort probably remained in the hands of 
the Hindus for nearly three centuries until A. D. 1337, 
when it was taken by Muhammad Tughlak. A notice of 
this*capture is found in the Odes of Badr Clinch, who says 
that the “ stone fort of Nagarkot is placed between rivers, 
like the pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so preserved 
its honour, and is so impregnable, that neither Sikandar nor 
Darn was able to take it. 2 ” 

Kot Kangra again fell into the hands of the Hindus in the 
unsettled times which followed the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak in A. T). 1351, but it was recovered by his succes- 
sor Firoz Tughlak in the early part of bis reign. No date 
is j^iven oil, her by Shams-i-Siraj or by Ferishta, nor in tlie 
Tar ikl i - i-'Af. ubfirak Shall i, but it took place some time be- 
tween A D. 1301 and 1370, or say about A. 1). 130o. 
This expedition, however, would appear to have been brought 
about by an actual invasion of the Delhi territory by the 
llaja of Trigartta, as Ferishta relates that Sliahiib- ad-din. 
Kin of Kashmir, shortly after liis accession in A. D. 1357, 
was met on the banks of the Sutlej by “ the 11a j a of Nagar- 
kot, who had returned from a })lunderin(j excursion into the 
Delhi country, and having come hack laden with spoils, he 
placed them at the feet of Sliahab-ud-din, and acknowledged 
fealty to that moiyn-eh. 1 ” 


i lfculr ChAr.h. iu llowson’s Edition of Siiyll. Elliot, 111, 570. 

3 Hrig^'s Fiiisbl:), IV, 458. 
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Of -this siege we have two separate Muhammadan accounts 
in the chronicles of Sliams-i-SirAj and Ferishta, 1 and some 
references to it in the doggrcl rhymes of the Hindu hard 
Manilc Cliand written in Samvat 1610, or A. 13. 15(52, during 
the reign of Haja Dliarm Cliand, the year before his sub- 
mission to Akbar. 

“ According to Ferishta, the siege lasted for six months, 
when one day as Firoz was examining the fortress, he per- 
ceived the Raja standing on the top of his citadel. There 
he stood in an attitude of humility, and stretching forth his 
hands bowed in subjection ; when the Sultan observed this, 
he drew a handkerchief from his bosom, and waving it kindly 
towards the Ilai, he signed for him to come down.**' So 
the Rai throwing his pride away came down from his fort, 
and making apologies, cast himsetj at the feet of the Saltan, 
icho with much dignity placed his hand on the hack of the Hai, 
and having bestowed on him robes of honor and an umbrella, 
sent him back to his fort. 2 ” 

The humble submission of the Haja is not shirked by the 
Hindu writer, who also mentions the fact of Firoz placing 
his hand on the Raja’s back, and at the same time gives the 
name of the llaja, which is omitted by both of the Muham- 
madan historians — 

Jtup Chttmfar Aar fair r /tar /to Dilrwor Sort da, 

Jin An/ Art /car pay -par o, pit It A at ft /Pi Sdtt. 

c€ Rup Charular went forth to meet the Sultan, lord of Delhi, 
and bowing very lowly down to his feet, the kiyg put. his 
hand on his hack.” 

Shams-i-Sir&j states that Firoz found Nagarkot to he 
cc very strong and secure.” This timely submission of the 
Raja must therefore have been very welcome to Firoz, who 
after a long siege of six months was thus able to return to 
Delhi. The Raja saved his dominions at the expense of Tiis 
stronghold, which was left in charge of a Muhammadan 
garrison. UpAvards of twenty years later, in A. D. 1388, it 
was still in the possession of the king of Delhi, when Mu- 
hammad Shah, the son of Firoz, took refuge in Nagarkot 
from the pursuit of his nephew Glii&s-ud-din Tughlak II. 
“That fortress,” says Ferishta, “ being very strong, liis 

1 T&riklw-Firoz Slinhi, in Dowson’a Edition of Sir II. Elliot, III, 318, and Tarikh-i- 
EViLM i, hi Sir H. Elliot’s Muliuuiiimduu Historians, p. 328. 

- Lhams-i-Sir&j, in Dow son \s Edition of Sir II. Elliot, HI, 3l'J. 
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enemies (lid not tliink proper* to besiege it, but left him 
in quiet possession, and returned, to Delhi. 1 ” 

At a still later date, as we learn from an inscription 
in the temple of Vajreswari Devi in Bhawan, Baja San- 
sara Chandra I, the son of Karmma Chandra, and the 
grandson of Meglia Chandra, was a tributary of Muham- 
mad Shah. The only prince of this name Whose date 
will suit is Muhammad Sayid of Delhi, who reigned from 
A. 1). 14413 to 144(5. I conclude therefore that the fortress 
of Kangra was still in the hands of the Muhammadans, 
and that it most probably remained in their possession 
until the death of Ibrahim Budi in A. D. 1526, when the 
troubled state of the country, consequent on the accession 
of a new dynasty, gave the Hindus a favorable opportunity 
of recovering their ancient stronghold. That they did ob- 
tain possession of Kot Kangra seems to he quite certain, 
as the famous Kliawas Khan was sent by Shir Shah to 
Kasfarkot to bring the hill country under subjection. He 
“ succeeded in conquering it, and having sacked the infidel's 
temple of Deri, Shankar , brought away the stone which they 
worshipped, together with a copper umbrella, which was 
placed over it, and on which a date was engraved in Hindu 
characters, representing it to bo 2,000 years old. When the 
stone was sent to the king, it was given over to the butchers 
to make weights out of it, for the purpose of weighing 
their meat. Prom the copper of the umbrella, several pots 
wo e made in which water might be warmed, and which 
wefe plaited in the masjids, and in the king’s own palace, so 
that every one might wash his hands, feet, and face in them, 
and perform purifications before prayers’” This must have 
taken place early in the reign of Shir Shah, or about A. D. 
1540. 

•The next notice of Kangra is just after the accession of 
Akbar in A. D. 1556. The young king received the news 
of his father’s death at Kalanor, when he was in pursuit of 
Sikandar Shah Sur, who had taken refuge in the hills. On 
this occasion Akbar is said to have subdued the country of 
Nagarkot, and received Dliarm Chand, the Indian Prince 
of that province, 'into favour, hut the rains coming on lie 
took up his residence at Jalandhar. 3 “ Dharma Chandra, 

1 Jiripgs’s Ferishtu, I, 467. I 

2 Wakiat-i-Mnslitaki, in Dowson's jilliol, IV, 541. 
lJriggs’s 1‘VvisLta, II, 183. 
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who was then an old man, was allowed to retain the fort 
of Kangra, which passed tor his son Manikya Chandra in 
A. D. ,1503. About ten years later he was succeeded by 
Jay a Chandra, who soon incurred the suspicions of Akbar, 
and in A. 13. 1571 his country was invaded by the emperor’s 
orders by Khan Jahan. 1 Akbar had Jay Ch and imprisoned, 
and Bid hi Ohand, his soil, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered fort Kotlah, 
reached Nagarkot in the beginning of It a. jab 980, and 
took the famous Bluiwan temple outside of the fort. The 
siege was progressing, and the town reduced to extremities, 
when it was reported that Ibrahim Husain Mirza and 
Mas ml Mirza had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan there- 
fore accepted a payment of 5 Mans of gold and some valu- 
ables, and raised the siege. lie is also said to have erected 
a masjid in front of day Chand’s palace in the fort, and to 
have read the Khutbah in Akbar’s name” (Friday, middle 
of Sliawwal 980, end of February 1573 A. 13.) 

Fifteen years later 11a j a Bidhi Chandra again rebelled, 
apparently in concert with Rai Pratap of Maukot and 
Rai Parasmm of Jammu. Zain Khan was sent against the 
rebels, who submitted and accompanied him to Court.® This 
was in the 35tli year of Akbar, or A. 13. 1588-89. 

Bidhi Chandra was afterwards restored to his kingdom, 
on leaving his son Treloka Chandra as a hostage at Delhi. 
This was Akbar’s policy to ensure the fidelity of the chiefs; 
and it is said that the sons of no less 'than twenty-two hill 
Rajas were present at Delhi in the beginning of fkilutugir’s 
reign. The people have a story that when Jahangir and 
Treloka Chandra 'were boys together at Delhi, the Kangra 
Prince had a parrot which J ah&ngir wished to possess, but the 
Rajput refused to part with it. On this account Jahangir, 
after lie became emperor, marched against him. The fort 
surrendered after three days’ siege, and the Raja received 
the district of Rajgiri, yielding one lac of rupees as a 
jagliir. This story is widely spread amongst the people ; 
but in spite of its general currency, I believe that the em- 
peror’s suspicions were aroused by the Kangra Raja’s 
revival of the local coinage in his own name, a right wnieh 


Rbchmann's Ain-i-Akbari, p.»‘i30. In the quotation which follows, I have altered 
Bud ‘ to Bidhi, as the Sanskrit form: of this Raja’s uume was Vriddhi Chandra'. 

A id, p 340, 
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had notf beon exercised by either his father or grandfather. 
But whatever may have been tl to cause of Jahangir’s Action, 
the result was fatal to the Raja of Kangra, whose /amous 
stronghold was placed under Naw&b Ali Khan, with a 
Muhammadan garrison. He was succeeded by his spn, whose 
name is* supposed to have been Ilurmat Khan. / 

During the reign of Shah Jalian the charge of/he fortress 
was held by the Naw&bs Asad Ullah Khan and Koch Kalli 
Khan, the latter for 17 years until his death. He is buried 
on the banks of the Mununi River, a branch of the Ban 
Ganga which flows under Kangra. 

During the reign of Aurangzib Kangra was successively 
under the charge of Sayid Husain Khan, Hasan Abdulla 
Khan, Patlmn, and Naw&l) Sayid Khalil ullah Khan. Their 
rule was probably marked by the same intolerant bigotry 
which distinguished Aurangzib’s governors in other places, 
as in Multiln, Mathura, Gwalior, and Banaras, where the 
Hindu temples were destroyed to make way for mosques. 
But even without such an insult the young Raja of Trigartta 
had no doubt many personal indignities sufficient to pro- 
voke him into open rebellion. The Raj was then held by 
Chandrabh&n Chandra, the grandson of Treloka; and his 
spirited hut useless defiance of the Delhi governors still 
lives in the grateful memories of the people, who love to 
tell of the long resistance which lie offered. He began by 
plundering the country on tlio plea that the whole of the 
district of Trigartta had belonged to his ancestors. A force 
was? sent against him from Delhi, when he retired to the 
lofty hill, 9,000 feet high, which has ever since been called 
by his name Chandrabhdn Ica-tila. He was eventually 
captured and taken to Delhi, where lie was kept a close 
prisoner. 

•After Aurangzib’s death, the charge of the fort was held by 
several different persons until Nawab Scif-ullali succeeded in 
A. D. 1743, and kejit possession for 40 years until his death in 
1783, when he was followed for a short time by his son Zulfik&r 
Khan. During the early part of Seif-ullah’s governorship, the 
famgus Adina Beg was appointed Eaujdar of J&landhar by 
Alamgir S&ni, A. T>. 1749 to 1759. After the invasion of 
Ahmed Shah AbdMi in A. D. 1757 Adina Beg made himself 
virtually independent, and took possession of Labor. A 
force was sent against him from Bpllii, which he defeated 
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near Sarliind, and the whole of the hill chiefs between the 
Sutlej; and Jhelam, including the Muhammadan Governor of 
Kangra, then became tributary to him. He founded Adina- 
nagar near PatMnkot, and was rapidly extending his 
influence when he died in 1758. 

In 178ft Kangra was besieged by Jay Singh Ghani, a 
Sikh leader. The old Governor Seif-ullah died during the 
siege, and* after holding out for five months the fort was 
surrendered by his son Zulfik&r. Sansftr Chandra, the titular 
liaja of Kangra, is said to have instigated this siege, and 
to have been disappointed when the Sikh Chief kept Kangra 
for himself. Pour years later he obtained the aid of other 
Sikh loaders, and in 1787 Jay Singh was reluctantly obliged 
to surrender the fort into the hands of Sans&r Chandra, 
which thus after a century and a half of Muhammadan rule 
became once more, a part of the Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
But the ambition of Sansar Chandra was not satisfied with 
the acquisition of this ancient stronghold of his family; and 
his successful attempts to enlarge his territories at the 
expense of his neighbours hid the Raja of KahKlr to call 
in the powerful aid of the Gorkhas, who then occupied some 
of the hill states to the east of the Sutlej. Amar Singh 
Th&pa, the Gorklia Commander-in-Chicf, was delighted with 
the prospect of extending his power to the west. A strong 
force was despatched against Sans&r Chandra, who retired 
before it, and took refuge in Kot Kangra, where he was 
closely besieged by the Gorkhas* for four’years. At last in 
1809, seeing that there was no chance of the Gorkhas retiring, 
he applied to Ranjit Singh for succour, which was readily 
granted, on the condition of surrendering Kot Kangra. lb 
his despair Sans&r Chandra sacrificed his stronghold for the 
sake of preserving the rest of his kingdom. The Gorkhas 
were defeated and driven across the Sutlej, and the fort* ‘of 
Kangra was occupied by Sikhs, who held it for nearly 37 
years, until the surrender of the J&landliar states to the 
British Government in March 1846. 

The fort of Kangra occupies a long narrow strip of land 
in the fork between the M&njni and B&n Ganga rivers. t Its 
walls arc upwards of two miles in circuit’; but its strength 
does not lie in its works, but in the precipitous cliffs over- 
hanging the two rivers, which on the side of the B&n Ganga 
rise to a height of abput 300 feet. The only accessible 
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point is* on tlie land side towards tlic town ; but here the 
ridge o£ rock which separates *the two rivers is narrowed 
to a mere *neek of a few hundred feet, across wliiclya deep 
ditch has been hewn at the foot of the walls. Tifc only 
works of any consequence are at this eastern en/l of the 
fort, where the high ground appears to be an/ offshoot 
from the western end of the Mfilkcra hill, which divides 
the town of Kangra from the suburb of lMnJwan. The 
highest point is occupied by the palace, below which is a 
courtyard containing the small stone temples of Lakshmi 
N AriVyan and Ambika Devi, and a Jain temple with a large 
figure of Adinftth. The courtyard of the temples is closed 
by a gate called the Darsani Darwdza or <e Gate of wor- 
shipping,” and the gate leading from it to the palace is 
called the $Lah alon-ka Dariodza or “ Palace Gate.” Below 
the temple gate is the upper gate of the fort called the 
Andheri or Handeli Dariodza. This is now a mere lofty 
arclf ; hut formerly it was a long vaulted passage, which, on 
account of its darkness, received the name of Andlieri , or 
“ Dark Gate,” which is sometimes corrupted to Handeli . 
The next gate, which is at the head of the ascent, is called 
tlic Jahangir i Darwdza . This is said to have been the outer 
gate of the fortress in the Hindu times, hut its original 
name is unknown. Below this are the Amiri Dariodza , or 
“ Nobles’ Gate,” and the Ahini Dariodza , or “ Iron Gate,” 
which received its name from being covered with plates of 
iron. Both of these gates are attributed to Nawab Alif 
Kl&m, the first Mughal Governor under Jah&ngir. At the 
foot of the ascent, and on the edge of the scarped ditch, 
there is a small courtyard with two gates, called simply 
P ltd Laic or 64 the Gate,” which is occupied by the guard. 

The small temples in the fort are of the same stylef as 
the much larger temples of Baijnath and Siddlinath at 
Kiragr&ma, which will be hereafter described. Their walls 
are highly ornamented outside, but they are without 
pillars or pilasters, and are mere square rooms of small 
size, and without cither inscriptions or traditions attached 
to them. So little in fact is ' known about them that one 
of the temples i» simply called Basil i , or the kitchen. The 
Jain figure of Adin&th in the small temple dedicated to 
Parasnatli has an inscription on its pedestal, which is dated 
in Samvat 1523, or A. D. 1160, durilig the reign of Sansara 
Chandra I. There was. formerly an inscription in the temple 
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dedicated to Kali Devi, which still contains a figure of 
AslitaMiuja Devi slaying the Mahesasur. On my late visit 
I couldtaiot find this inscription, nor could any one give me 
any information about it. Luckily I have two copies of it, 
both taken by hand in 184G. It bore the two dates of 
Samvat 1966 and Saka 1413, both equivalent to A. I). 1509, 
It opens with an invocation to Jma, thus, — 

Aum Swasti Sri Jinayanamah. 

There is an old inscription of six lines cut in the scarped 
rock just outside the Jakangiri Gate, but it is unfortunately 

too much worn by the weather to be read. This is very 
much to be regretted, as it is by far the oldest inscription 
now existing at Kangra, the forms of the letters showing 
that it cannot be later than the 6th century. It begins with 
an invocation to Vishnu. 

In the city of Kangra, the only place of any antiquity is 
the small temple of Indrcswra, which is said to have been 
built by Itaja Indra Chandra, who, as the contemporary of 
Ananta of Kashmir, must have lived between A. I). 1028 
and 1031. The temple, which is only 9 feet 2 inches square 
outside, has a porch to the west before the entrance sup- 
ported on lour pillars. The doors of both temple and porch 
are 2 feet below the level of the paved street, which shows 
the amount of accumulation that has taken place since 
the temple was built. Inside the temple there is only a 
common lingam ; but ranged around the porch outside — there 
are numbers of figures, of which two are certainly old. 
Both of these figures belong to the Jains. One is a seated 
male with hands in lap, and a bull on the pedestal, the 
symbol of Adinath. Beneath there is an inscription of eight 
lines which opens with the words Aum Samvat 30 Gacliche 
Raja Kulesnri } Prom the forms of the letters, I judge 
the record to belong to the 10th or lltli century. Its date 
would therefore be either A. D. 954 or 1054. The only 
name mentioned is that of Abhay Chandra , and as there was 
a Baja of this name, who preceded Indra Chandra by five 
reigns, his date would be from 75 to 100 years prior to 
A. D. 1028 to 1081, or about A. D. 950. , 

The second Jain figure, a companion statue of the other, 
is apparently a seated female with hands in lap, and a 
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two-arfned female in tlic middle of the pedestal v|ith an 
elephant on the right. • 

These Jain figures are fixed in the wall of the po/cli, but 
the porch itself is probably a late addition, — its foar pillars 
being all different. At any rate, the two Jain ffgures can 
have no connection with the lingam temple. Th&re are no 
Jains now in Kangra, but formerly there werq Digambari 4 
Jains as Dew&ns under the Delhi Emperors; "and there is a 
Jain inscription at the Baijnath temple, to be noticed here- 
after, which is dated in Samvat 1096, or A. D. 1039, or 
only 70 years later than the presumed date of the Indreswra 

Jain statues. 

Twenty yards to the south of the Indreswra temple there is 
an old inscription forming the lowest step of the entrance to 
the Purohit’s house. It is of course nearly obliterated, but 
enough remains to show that it is engraved in the Kutila 
character of the 9th or 10th century. 

Ill the suburb of Bhawan, and about half way down the 
northern slope of the M&lkcra hill, stands the famous temple 
of Vajreswari Devi, more commonly known as Mata Devi. 
This is the holy shrine that was desecrated by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and restored by the Hindus during the reign of 
Modud. It was again desecrated by Muhammad Tuglilak, 
but a few years later it was restored a second time just before 
tlic capture of Kot Kangra by his successor Eiroz Tuglilak, 
who would appear to have respected the places of worship. 
A third desecration took place about A. D. 1510, when the 
fort was captured by Khawas Khan, the General of Shir Shah. 
It was again repaired by Rajah Dharma Chandra in the 
beginning of the reign of Akbar. Of its fate during the 
long reign of the intolerant Aurangzib the people are igno- 
rant, but there is no reason to suppose that it would have 
escaped the itching fingers of his iconoclastic governors. 

The old stone temple, which is said to have been built by 
Sans&r Chandra I about A. D. 1140 during the reign of 
Muhammad Sayid of Delhi, is how entirely concealed under 
a modem brick building erected by Desa Singh, the Sikh 
Goyernor of Kangra. The style is that of a modern dwell- 
ing-house, with *tlie exception of the bulb-sliaped Mughal 
dome, which was afterwards gilded by Chand Kiuir, the wife 
of Shir Singh. Over the middle of the entrance gate of the 
courtyard there is a seated figuip of Dharma Raja, or 
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Yaraa. holding a club in his right hand and a noose 1 in his. 
left hand. In the courtyard there are numerous* small 
temples^ most of them modern, and all insignificant. 
Several ^V)f them arc dedicated to the Aslitabhuja and 
Dw&dasaoiiuja Devi, or “ cight-armcd ,, and “ twelve-armed” 
goddess, \\ho is represented as slaying the Bhainshsur or 
buffalo dembn. A single temple, one of the few that I have 
seen, is dedicated to the goddess Ana Puma Devi , who is the 
same as the Anna Perenna of the Homans. 

Perish ta states that “the people of Nagarkot told Piroz, 
that the idol which the Hindus worshipped in the temple of 
Nagarkot was the image of Noshdba , the wife of Alexander 
the Great, and that that conqueror had left the idol with 
them, which the Brahmans had made at the time that con- 
queror was in those parts, and placed within their temple, 
and that now that image was the idol of the people of this 
country. The name by which it was then known was 
J wala- Muklii. 1 ’ 5 In this account Ferishta has confounded 
two different goddesses, the great Maid Devi of Nagarkot, 
and the Jwala-Mukhi , or fiery-mouthed goddess of Jw&la- 
Muklii, two places which arc upwards of 20 miles apart. 2 
Shams-i-Sir&j, who derived his information from his own 
father who accompanied Piroz, more correctly states that the 
idol Jwala-Mukhi, much worshipped by the infidels, was 
situated in the road to Nagarkot . 3 

Terry, the Chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe, in Jahftngir’s 
reign, states, on the authority of the well known Tom Coryat, 
who visited the Kangra valley, that in Nagarkot there was 
“a chapel most richly set forth, being seeled and paved 
with plates of pure silver, most curiously imbossed over head 
in several figures, which they keep exceeding bright.” In 
this province likewise there is another famous pilgrimage 
to a place called Jalla Mukee , where out of cold springe , 
that issue out from amongst hard rocks, are daily to be seen 
continued eruptions of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall down and worship. Both these places were seen 
and strictly observed by Mr. Coryat.. 4 ” 

1 Sir H. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians of India, page 329. 

‘ It is, however, generally stated that the deity at Bliuwan is a headless figure of the 

goddess. whose head is at .! wala -Muklii. 

5 Tarikh-i-i?'m>z Shalii, in Dowsoufr Edition of Sir II. Elliot, T T I, page 318. 

A voyage to East India by Edwijd Terry, Loinlou, pp. 27-28. 
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A somewhat similar description is given by the French 
traveller f Thevenot in A. D* 1666. 1 “There are pagodas 
of great reputation in Ayoud , the one at Nagarcojf and the 
other at Calamac (Jwala-Mukhi), hut that of Njygarcot far 
more famous than the other, because of the ido; Malta , to 
which it is dedicated; and they say that there are some 
Gentiles that come not out of that pagod without sacrificing 

part of tlieir body.” 

This story about the sacrifice of some part of the body 
by the pilgrims is also related by Abul Eazl. 2 Ho says, 
“ Nagarkot is a city situated upon a mountain, with a fort 
called Kangra. In the vicinity of this city, upon a lofty 
mountain, is a place Malidma-ey (read Malta mdya) which 
they consider as one of the works of the divinity, and come 
in pilgrimage to it from great distances, thereby obtaining 
the accomplishment of their wishes. It is most won- 
derful that in order to effect this, they cut out their 
tongues, which grow again in the course of two or three days 
and some times in a few hours.* * * According to the 
Hindu mythology, Mahdma-ey was the wife, but the learned 
of this religion understand by this word the power of 
Mahadcva, and say that she, upon beholding vice, killed 
herself, and that different parts of her body fell on four 
places. That the head with some of the limbs alighted on 
the northern mountains of Kashmir, near Kamraj, and which 
place is called Sardha. That some other members fell near 
Bijapur in the Dakhin at a place thence called Talja- 
Bhawanl*. That others dropped in the east near Kamrup, 
and winch place is called Kamclia ; and that the rest 
remained at Jdlandhar , on the spot above described.” 

There are two inscriptions attached to the temple of 
Bhawan, which the people are unable to read. The older 
One consists of four lines of large coarse letters, with the date 
10007, which is a common way amongst half-educated persons 
of expressing 1007, which would be equivalent to A. D. 
950. 3 

The second inscription consists of 21 lines, and is very 
nearly perfect. The first two lines are in the Tdkari charac- 
ter, opening witli an invocation to Jwdla-Mukhi , — “ Aum 

1 Travels, Part ITI, chap. 37, fol. 62. 

2 Gladwin’s Ain-Akbnri, II, 109. \ 

3 A similar mistake occurs in the date of a short inscription on one of the pillars of the 
Baijnath temple, which is recorded as S. 10221 instead of S. 1221, or A, l). 1161. 
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JSwastk; aum namo Jwala-Mukhi” The remaining 22 
lines aVe in N&gari. The redbrd was made in the time of 
“ Baja NSansura Chandra I, the son of Karmma Chandra, 
and grandson of Megha Chandra, during the reign of 
Srimat Sani Mahammad,” that is, Muhammad Say id. Em- 
peror of BVllii, from A. D. 1433 to IMG. This date accords 
exactly wife the position of Sans&ra in the list of Rajas. 
He is the Mh^after Rupa, the contemporary of Firoz Tughiak, 
in A. D. 1360, and the 6th before Dliarma, the contemporary 
of Akbar in A. D. 1560. 

The people of Kangra have a very exaggerated idea of the 
strength of their fort, which they firmly believe to have 
baffled the power of the greatest kings. Thus Akbar is said 
to have besieged Kot Kangra for left years, during which 
time lie made the garden called Ram Bagli, and remained 
to eat the fruit of the mango trees which he had planted. I 
first Heard this story in 1846 and again in 1873 ; but in 1783, 
when Forster was in the Kangra country, the resistance 
offered by Kangra to the great Akbar who commanded the 
expedition in person, was then said to be only one year. 1 

According to the universal traditions of the people, Akbar 
was told that Kangra was famous for four things : — 

1. — Manufacture of new noses. 

2. — Treatment of eye complaints. 

3. — B&nsmati rice. 

4. — Its strong fort. 

I could learn nothing about the treatment ’of the eyes ; but 
the repair of noses still goes on, although the "numbers 
requiring this operation have greatly fallen off since the 
close ot the Sikh rule, when amputation of the nose was a 
common punishment. But people still come from Kabul 
and Nepal to be treated. Noses lost by disease are said to 
defy restoration, but if so, the disease cannot have been cured. 

In the Kangra practice of nasotomy, the flesh for the new 
nose is obtained by cutting a piece from the forehead of the 
patient. This is sewn over the vacant spot, and supported 
by rolls of cotton with quills inserted for breathing. Thorn- 
ton refers to this practice as an example of what Butler qalls 
cc Supplemented snout.” 2 But this is a * mistake, as the 
author of Hudibras describes the supposed results of the 


* Jom-m-y from Bengal to Rughfid, I, 241. 

2 Gazetteer of Simla, Afghanistan and I’anj&b in v. Kot Kangra. 
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famous Taliacotian operation, in which the required flesh 
was taken from some other healthy person, and not from the 
patient . But the drawback to this operation was they imme- 
diate decay of the nose on the death of the person from 
whom the flesh had been taken. In Butler’s words' they — 

’ Would lust as Ion" as parent breech, 

Ibit when the date of Nock was out 

Off dropped the supplemental snout. j 

It seems strange that there is no mention of this practice 
by Abul Eazl, although perhaps it may not have come into 
use until late in Akbar’s reign after the Ain-Akbari had been 
completed. According to my information, it was already in 
existences when Akbar first visited Kangra ; hut Vigne was 
told that it was first originated during the reign of Akbar, 
who was surprised to see a criminal whoso nose had been 
cut off by his order appear with a new nose. The nose had 
been made by one of his own surgeons named Bud'din, to 
whom the Emperor gave a jagliir in the Kangra district as a 
reward for his skill. 1 

JWAL A-MUK HI. 

The famous temple of J lodla-Mnlchi or the cc flaming mouth” 
is built over a fissure at the base of a high range of lulls, 
about 20 miles to tlu', south-east of Kangra, from which an 
inflammable gas has continued to issue from time immemo- 
rial. The earliest notice of the place by name is by Sliams-i- 
Siraj in his account of Eiroz Shah’s expedition against 
Kangra. 5 The place is described by Abul Eazl, but without 
giving the name, 3 The first actual account is that of Tom 
Coryat, as told by him to Chaplain Terry in the reign of 
Jahangir : “ In this province likewise there is another 
famous pilgrimage to a place called Jallamakee (Jwala- 
Mukhi), where out of cold springs that issue out from 
amongst hard roclcs, are daily to he seen continued eruptions 
of ftre before which the idolatrous people fall clown and 
worship. Both these were seen and strictly observed by 
Mr. Coryat. 4 ” 

Early* in the reign of Aurangzib Jwala-Mukhi is thus 
described by Thcvenot : 5 “The devotion which the Gentiles 

1 Vi gne’s Kashmir, I, 140. 

- Dowson’s Edition of Sir 11. Elliot, III, 31S. 

3 Gladwin’s Ain-Akbari, IT, 110. 

4 Voyage to East India, ljondi®i, 1055, page 87. 

5 Travels, Cart 111, rhaptev 3? fol. Gli, 
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makc show of at tlic pagod of CaJamac proceeds from this, 
that they look upon it as a great miracle, that the water ol 
the to\Vn, which is very cold , springs out of a rock ov Culamac , 
is of the fountain of Balagnale ( Balaghat ), and tlie Brahmans 
who govern the pagod make great profit of it.” 

I have given these two descriptions of the English and 
French travellers in detail for the purpose of comparing them 
with an aoepunt of tlic journey of a Chinese envoy who was 
deputed l>y the emperor in A. 1). 650 to travel through India in 
search of “ the philosopher’s stone and the drug of immortal- 
ity.” The account of his journey is very brief, but also very 
curious : lie travelled over all the kingdoms of the 2 J o-lo- 

man (Brahmans) in the country called the c waters of Ban- 
cha-fu (Banjab), which come from the midst of calcareous 
rocks, where arc elephants and men of stone to guard them. 
The waters arc of seven dilFercnt species, — one is hot, another 
very cold. 1 ” 

On comparing this account of the hot and cold waters 
springing from the rocks with the cold springs and burning 
llamcs ot* the descriptions of Coryat and Tlievenot, I think 
that the Chinese envoy must have heard the popular account 
of J wfila-Mukhi, which looks upon the issue of cold springs 
and burning flames from tlic same rock as a miracle. The 
Chinese writer naively adds that “ the drug of immortality 
could not he found or verified by this envoy,” and lie was 
recalled. If my suggestion be correct, the flame of Jwfila- 
Muklii must have been in existence as early, as A. J). 650. 

The present temple of Jwala-Muklii is built against tlie 
side of the ravine, just over the cleft from which the gas 
escapes. It is plain outside in the modern Muhammadan 
style of plaster and paint, with a gilt dome and gilt piunacles. 
The roof is also gilt inside, but the gilding is obscured by 
smoke. By far the finest part of the building is the splendid 
folding door of silver plates, which Avas presented by Kharak 
Singh, and which so struck Lord Hardinge that he had a 
model made of it. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 3 
feet deep with a pathway all round. In the middle tlie rock 
is slightly hollowed out about tlic principal fissure, and on 
applying a light the gas burst into a flame. The gas escapes 


1 i hiuese account of in Jmftrnal of Bengtil Asiatic Society. VI, 70, ami Journal 

Asiati>|uc, p. -K)2. Tin- French translator omits tlie elephants. 



at several other points from the creviees of the Avails on the 
sides of the pit. But the ga$ collects very slowly, and the 
attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims are numerous, keep up 
the flames by feeding them with ghi. There is no idol of any 
kind, the flaming Assure being considered as the Aery mouth 
of the goddess, whose headless body is said to be in the 
temple of Bhawan. 

There are several crevices in other parts of the rock outside 
the temple from Avhieli gas escapes ; and to these I think 
that Abul Eazl refers in the following description : “ Near 
this place appear on the sides of the mountain lights re- 
sembling links and lamps , which people go to visit, and throw 
different things into the flames, thinking the ceremony to he 
beneficial to the eye sight. Over those places arc erected 
temples, which are continually thronged Avith people. Cer- 
tainly these lights which the vulgar consider as miraculous, 
arc only the natural effects of a brimstone mine.” 

It appears that Eiroz Tughlak paid a visit to the temple on 
his Avay to Kangra* He was no doubt prompted simply by 
natural curiosity to see the flame of Jwfila-Mukhi. But the 
visit gave rise to a rumour that the emperor had gone to see 
the idol , which would seem to ha\e been circulated by the 
Hindus, but which was vehemently denied by the Musalmfins. 
Shams-i-Siraj’s account of this visit is as follows : “ Some 
of the inAdels have reported that Sultan Eiroz Avent specially 
to see this idol , and held a, golden umbrella over its head. 
But the authojr Avas informed by his respected father, Avho 
was in the Sultan’s retinue, that the inlldels slandered the 
Sultan, avIio was a religious God-fearing man, — Avho, during 
the whole forty years of his reign, paid strict obedience to 
tlic law, and that such an action was impossible. The fact 
is, that when he ivenl to see the idol , all the Bids, lianas, and 
bamindars Avho accompanied him were summoned into his pre- 
sence, Avlicn lie addressed them, saying, — fi O fools and weak- 
minded, Iioav can ye pray to worship this stone , for our holy 
laAV tells us that those who oppose the decrees of our religion 
will go to hell.’ The Sult&n held the idol in the deepest 
detestation, but the inAdels, in the blindness of ilicir delusion, 
have made this false statement against him. 1 ” 

But some zealous Muhammadans, in their anxiety to 
relieve Eiroz from this “ false statement of the inAdels,” have 

1 DowsuiiVKiliUon of Sir 11. 111.. 3IS. 
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ruslicd into the other extreme, and have not hesitated "to say 
that “ Eiroz on this occasion* broke the idols of<Nagarkot, 
and, mixing the fragments with pieces of cow’s flesh, filled 
bags witlr them, and caused them to be tied round the necks 
of Brahmans, who wore then paraded through the, camp. 
It is said also that he sent the image of Nosh aba to Mecca, 
to be thrown on the road, that it might be trodden under foot 
by the pilgrims. 1 ” 

This accusation against the Ilindus is fully borne out by 
the mendacious statements of Manik Chand regarding Eiroz 
Shah’s visit to the temple of Jalpa Devi. It is true that his 
Dharm-Chand-Natak was written just two centuries after 
the submission of his ancestor It up Chand to Eiroz ; but the 
detailed account which lie gives of the Emperor’s proceedings 
must have been derived either from the traditions of the 
story which had been handed down, or more probably from 
some written account which he would appear to have adopted 
bodily, as the whole of the verses regarding Eiroz Shah have 
not the least connection with the rest of the poem. The 
story, as told by the Hindu bard, is worth being quoted as 
a glaring example of the childish and mendacious absurdities 
which are invented by Brahmans in support of their religion. 

The Hindu bard introduces his story of Eiroz at the I3rd 
verse. After detailing the marriages which might be made 
between the sons and daughters of the different hill chief- 
tains, with a proper regard to their dignity, he suddenly 
exclaims, “ this marriage should not bo madp, even should 
Eiroz Shah attack (Nagarkot).” 

Piroj Shah lobar char ho, to mat diyo hahai — 

That is, a daughter of Kangra should not be given to the 
Patli&niya Raja (of Path&nkot and Nurpur), because thjxt 
chief intended to give a daughter to the king of Delhi, and 
should a son be born of that marriage, then both Chamba and 
Nagarkot would fall into the hands of the Pathaniya 
Chief. 

Having thus denounced an alliance with Pathankot, even 
at the risk of incurring an attack by Ei^oz Shall, the bard 
plunges at once into the description of Eiroz’s appearance at 
Kangra. 


Briggs’s Ferishtu, I, 454. 
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V. I t . — Prathame dine Pi.ro/-pd bhulo p/nre adds 
* Nagar Bardhat Jaipd idtno lahi nivds. 

cc On ilic first day Eiroz wandered about desponding till 
J&lpa gave him an abode in the town of Bairat.” 

Jalpfi is the goddess of Jwala-Muklii, who is worshipped also 
at Bliawan in Kaugra under the form of Vajrcswari Devi, 
whose temple is also popularly known as Bair&t or Bair&t- 
th&n. 

The poet then goes on to describe Firoz Shah’s proceed- 
ings as follows : — 

V. 45. — Bhikh mdngke nafjar men rake Bardhat- than 

B/iavan pradahshin bin bina kare pydse karena pan. 

“ He remained at the temple of Bair At begging his food, 
and until he had made the circuit of Bhavaii (temple), he 
would not drink, however thirsty he might be.” 

V. 46.— Prat nix a kar jor-ke, ambd ambd inai, 

. Rak niehhu jai Chhalrpat karo wo hi par sah . 

“ Every night he repeated, O Ami) A, Amba, mother ! 
Grant, O supreme ruler that I may become a king” ! 

V. 47. — Bir Pa Mi Jogi rahd Bir-bhadr ke than 
Dlnini. lakri sisdhar hhakfi hire din rdt . 

“Then Bir Paksh Jogi lived near Bir-bliadr’s temple, and 
he (Eiroz) brought wood for his Uhuni (lire alter) and served 
him day and night.” 

V. 48 . — Tapasa he bus sabbhayo Devi , Dev a, Ganes , 

Sidk, sddh, /((pas a kare , dhar-dhar , ndna bhes . 

Thefi Siva, Devi, and Ganes were subdued by this 
austerity {tapasa) like that of Siddlis and SAdlis, who do 
penance naked.” 

V. 49 . — Sdl divas barsha bhai ag na jari jay , 

Ag jar ay Piroj-pd dhnni de jagay. 

“ During seven days’ rain it was difficult to kindle a fire, 
but Eiroz kept up the dhuni (fire alter) of Bir Paksh.” 

V. 50 . — Bir Paksh topi dai dhari jn sis Peroj 
Tahi din lubi Jwdljid Dilli dini lahi . 

“ Then Bir Paksh placed a cap on the head of Eiroz, and 
the gratified JwAlpa gave him (the throne of) Delhi.” 

V. 51. — Bir Paksh Amba nachan Dilli dini lahi 

So abhi darsati kar jaktahi btfojog Pads a hi. 

“ So Bir Paksh, .by direction of Amba, gave him Delhi, 
and by paying devotion to her lie became a king.” 
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V. 52 . — Pino dan samau bhumi Sahcb sah Piroj 

Jo mangd sol wild DUK dial lahi , « 

“ Then the King Eiroz made gifts of land ; whatever was 
asked he gave, because he had got Delhi.” 

Y. 53 . — So Piroj Dilliswar bhayo, yayo Jdlpa than 
Jiirbhadr darson hare dit/o bhoj ki dan . 

“Then Eiroz, the lord of Delhi, went to J walpfi’s shrine, 
and worshipping Birbliadr, made a great feast.” 

V. 51 . — Sndn Saraswati Knud, Kns, lil,jao le hiUh 
Sis Samar pyo J ivdlpd pal hen joi gdth . 

“ Having bathed in the Saraswati Kund, and taking Kusa 
grass, linseed, and barley in his hand, he prostrated himself 
before Jwalpa, with joined hands.” 

V. 55 . — Par dak shin a prandm kari- pindi par si jay 

Sahasr Makes , aj } bat, diyo nan hat dweir bajay. 

“Then having made the circuit of tin? pindi (or lingam 
stone) lie gave for sacrifice one thousand buffaloes and male 
goats, and ordered the naubat to be played.” 

V. 50. — Panchdmril- a sndn har bahn-t svgandh chat-hay 
Janam janam ho Jn'dlpC a who hohu sahay . 

“lie poured the fragrant panchdmriP (over the image) and 
prayed to J walpa to be favorable to him in each succeeding 
birth.” 

V. 57 — Gandhdhshal pi! slip an jdli ant h fa, ahshal hi a 
llempushp harsh a kari Sah Piroj praiitt. . 

“ Eiroz then presented fragrant rice and flowers, with 
water, and pearls, and showered Asoka flowers (over the 
pindi).” 

V. 58. — llar-mudraka our sim-jar diyor ley 

Patrangani , aswa, yaj 3 go, hira-nyapaiideg, 

“Then performing Ilar-mudrd 2 he presented silver and 
gold-worked swords, with numbers of plates, horses, ele- 
phants, cows, and golden chased vessels.” 

V. 59 . — Sis samar pyo Jwdlpd phlr pradahshina kin 
Par amt-alum man rat bhayo deye darsan kin. 

“And having again bowed down and perambulated Jwalpa, 
lie attained through his devotion the sublime state of par- 
amtatwa . :1 ” 

1 jPuuvhumritu, or tlio “ live nectarious substances,” namely, honey, milk, #hi, curd, ami 
(utiijfes water. 

“ Horn wuci’m, a peculiar position of the liamls in saluting I Lira or Siva. 

a Paramtitt ivcl or the supreme spirit. 



V. CO. — Kar-prandm, Sri Jioalpd .Bhavmi parikrnm tint. 

K/tal-ras kar ami Jan dc Jagmcn kirat Hu. 

“ And having again perambulated the temple of Jwfilpa 
at Bhavan, lie gained renown by giving the least of Khal- 
ras x to the people.” 

Hero ends the story of Firoz’s visit to the temple of 
Jwfilpa, which is so indignantly denied by the Muhammadan 
chronicler. I think it highly probable that Firoz actually 
visited the temple of J wala-Mukhi out of curiosity to sec 
the "flaming mouth,” and that the Hindus adroitly took 
advantage of it by attributing his success against Ivangra to 
the favour of the goddess Jwfilpa, who had been propitiated 
by his visit. But it is quite inconceivable that any Muham- 
madan king in the height of his power, and in the very 
presence of his followers, would have heon so insane as to 
prostrate himself before the piudi, or to go through any one 
of the puerile mummeries which are so unctuously dwelt 
upon by the Hindu bard. I fully believe in the visit ; but 
I utterly repudiate all the rest except the main fact of the 
story, the submission of the 11a j a and the surrender of 
Nagarkot. 

KAN 11 TARA. 

Twelve miles to the north of Kangra is the large village 
of Kanhifira, with its well known slate quarries, which have 
been worked much more extensively under British rule than 
formerly, owing to the greater demand for durable roofing. 
To the" west of the village, amongst a crowd of huge 
boulders,* there are two massive blocks of granite, inscribed 
with v'Ty large characters more than a foot in height, one 
on the face, and the other on the top. Both inscriptions 
were first discovered by Mr. E. C. Bayley, who published an 
account of them with a translation in 1854, 5 from which 
I* take the following extracts : “ They are situated in a field 
about half way he ween the village itself and the station of 
Dhannsfila, on.tlic edge of the high hank of a mountain 
torrent. They arc so clearly cut that there can ho little 
doubt as to the reading of either, one being simply — 

far ishna-yasasa drama , in Arian Pali ; the other, — 

Krishna-yasasya drama medangisya (in Indian Pali). 

1 K/ttrf + ra,v, “ the six lkvours,” consisting of sit <r/y, v.ufk, tjhi , cnnl, .stiff , :nul oil. 

- Journal of ISrUipil Asiatic Society, XXIII, 57. 
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<c The purport of both inscriptions is therefore identical, 
c the garden of Krishnayasas/.to which in the second inscrip- 
tion some wag has apparently added the epithet r^edangisya^ 
‘ corpulent/ from med, fat, and anga, * a body. 5 

Mr. Bayley also assigned the date of the inscription to 
the first century A. D., which I then thought rather too 
early on account of the use of foot-strokes to the Arian 
letters. But since then I have found that these foot-strokes 
were of common use in the beginning of the first cen- 
tury A. D., and were occasionally used in the middle of the 
first century B. C. A more extended acquaintance with 
Indian inscriptions has also shown me that the form of 
the attached* y in yasasya is certainly not later than the 
beginning of the first century A. 1X 1 I am inclined there- 
fore to assign the inscription to the end of the first cen- 
tury B. C. during the flourishing reign of the Indo-Scytliian 
Kanishlca. 

I think also that the name of Ar&ma refers to a Buddhist 
monastery, as one of the commonest meanings of the word. 
I therefore translate tlio Arian Pali inscription simply as 
the “ monastery of Krislma-yasas, 55 and I look upon it as the 
true original of the modern name of the village, Kanhidra. 
Both Kanhiya and Kdnh are synonimes of Krishna , for 
which we find them substituted in the modem name of the 
famous Kanliari hill in the island of Salsette, which in the 
inscriptions is called Krishna girl. Kdnhari is therefore only 
an abbreviation of Kanhagiri , and by the same process I 
believe that Kanhidra lias been obtained from Kdnhjy a-yasas- 
dr&ma, by simply dropping the middle word. I made dili- 
gent enquiries, as well as extensive search, for any remains 
of antiquity ; but both were fruitless. I obtained, however, 
four Indo-Scythian coins in good preservation, two of Wcma 
Kadphises, one of Kanerkc, and one of Bazo Deo, all of which 
had been found in the village lands ; from which I conclude 
that the village of Kanlii&ra was certainly occupied during 
the period of the Indo-Scythian rule. « 

The additional word in the Indian Pali version I read 
preferably as mddangisya , as the vowel stroke attached to m 
is turned to the right. Mddangi may perhaps have been the 


1 See Plate XLIT, F’gs, 1 and 2, for these inscriptions. 
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name of the district or possibly of the recorder of the inscrip- 
tion.. The Jast two characters ’are monograms of the two 
auspicious words aum and swasii , which are so frequently 
attached to Indian inscriptions. Perhaps the most curious 
feature. about these two boulder records is the fact that the 
Arian version is expressed in Pali, and the Indian version in 
Sanskrit. 

The name of the spot or land on which these inscribed 
rocks arc found is Ghar-kurpar, of whiqli no one knows the 
meaning. 


CHART. 

The small village of Ch&ri is situated eight miles to the 
east of Kangra, and just one mile to the north-east of 
Nagarota in one of the richest parts of the Kangra district. 
In 1854, when stones were being collected for a bridge over 
the -Ilaner ltiver, the foundations of a temple were discovered 
by Mr. T. D. Forsyth, c. s., together with an inscribed stone. 
A copy of the inscription was kindly sent to me by the dis- 
coverer, from whose letter I take the following account of 
the place: “The temple is called IAkha-Mandar ; it was 
evidently a building of much importance, as the stones are 
fastened together with iron clamps. Some of them are of 
large size, one being 9 feftt long, feet broad, and 1 ^ foot 
thick. They arc all squared stones, most carefully cut. 
, There arc some huge bases and capitals of pillars, and 
/fcov^ral fluted shafts. On one carved stone there is an 
inscription which I have had carefully copied. The bricks 
used about the building arc very large, such as I have never 
seen in any other Hindu temples.” 

The inscription thus found was engraved in characters of 
the 7th or 8th century and was perfectly legible. It opened 
with the two auspicious words aum, swasti ; but the rest was 
simply the well known formula of the Buddhist faith, begin- 
ning with ye dharmma hetu , 8fc. When I was at Kangra 
lately, I found this inscription lying outside the circuit house 
on the top of the Mftlkera Hill. Here it was no doubt 
deposited for the sake of safety. But a flat block of sand- 
stone offers an irresistible temptation to tool sharpening, and 
consequently the right half of the f inscription has been 
ruthlessly destroyed. I found, however, that there had origin- 
ally been one line of letters above the Buddhist formula, of 

VOL. v. v 
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which only the tails of some letters now remain. 1 I found 
also that the block of stone wps the pedestal of a« statue, and 
that the inscription was on the upper face before the statue. 
On the front of the stone are carved seven boars, which 
lead me to conclude, from my experience of the numerous 
sculptures in BiMr, that the figure was that of the Tantrika 
goddess of the later Buddhists, named Vajra Varalii , who 
is always represented with three heads, of which one is 
porcine, and with seven boars on the pedestal. This is the 
only trace of Buddhism that I have seen in the Kangra 
Valley, although it is clear from the size and style of the 
temple described by Mr. Forsyth, that the Kangra Buddhists 
must have been both powerful and wealthy about the 7th or 
8th century A. D. 

KIRAGRAMA. 

The fine temple of Vaidyandth or Jdaijndth has only be- 
come known to us since the British occupation, and its n&me 
has now eclipsed that of the village of Kiragrdma in which it 
stands. Some excellent photographs of it have been made by 
Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, but unfortunately all the well- 
preserved portions of the exterior are quite modern, while 
most of the old work is hidden under thick masses of plaster. 
But a very good idea of the style *of the exterior may be 
gathered from that of the smaller temple of Siddhn&th, 
which is of the same age, and which has luckily escaped the 
hands of the restorer. 

The temple of Baijnath consists of a mandapa , or hall, 
19|- feet square inside, and 48 square outside, with four 
naassive pillars for the support of the roof. e The entrance 
is on the west side, and to the east there is the sanctum 
of the temple, 7| square, containing a lingam of Siva as 
Vaidyanatha. Inside the roof is divided into squares add 
oblongs, which arc closed in the usual manner by large flat 
overlapping slabs. Exteriorly the straight lines of the walls 
are broken by projections and recesses enriched with pillared 
niches for statues. The roof of the sanctum was a high 
truncated pyramid with curved sides, surrounded by the 
usual pinnacle of an amalaJca fruit. The roof of the 
Mandapa was a very low straight sided pyramid covered 


Sp.i* Male XLII, No. 3. 

Set Plate XHIl for a plan of this temple. 
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with overlapping slabs, with a small amalaka pinnacle at 
the apex. ^ But the greater part of both of these roofs is 
a mere mass of plaster. * 

In A. D. 1786, Itaja Sans&ra Chandra II made some ex- 
tensive^ repairs to the Baijnfttli temple, and at the same 
time added the present entrance porch and the two large 
side balconies. These had previously existed, but had fallen 
down and disappeared. I think it probable that the porch 
may be not unlike the original ; but I have a very strong 
suspicion that the restorer did not adhere too strictly to the 
style of the original side niches, as their mouldings differ 
very much from those of the old basement of the main 
body of the building. 

In front of the porch there is a small figure of the Bull 
Nandi, under a canopy supported on four stone pillars. 
At a short distance further to the west, there is a second 
figure of Nandi, much larger than the other. The smaller 
ond' I take to be the original, which was set up at the 
dedication of the temple, the larger one I believe to have 
been added by Sansftr Chandra. 

Inside the Mandapa of the temple, in the side spaces 
between the pillars, low walls are raised so as to form seats 
for attendant Brahmans. 

The smaller temple of Siddhncith is similar in its arrange- 
ment both inside and outside to that of Baijnath. But 
it faces towards the east, and the side openings of the 
Mandapa are without pillars, and arc closed by stone 
/ trdlliscs. • It differs also in having two small doorways in 
the back wall of the Mandapa leading past the outer walls 
of the sanctum. In the interior the roof is similarly 
supported on four pillars, and the ceiling is formed in the 
same way by overlapping slabs. Exteriorly the walls and 
lvofs are ornamented after the manner of the Baijn&th 
temple, which has already been described. The small pillars 
of the niches are fluted with 16 sides. In the western 
niche outside the back of the sanctum, there is a figure of 
Sdrya with his seven horses on the pedestal. Inside the 
sanctum there is only a large boulder lingam , which does 
duty as Siddlin&th Mahadeva. 

In the left hand wall of the Mandapa, inside this temple, 
there is an old inscription, 16 by >13 inches, which is too 
much obliterated by the peeling away of the surface to be 
legible. Enough, however, remains to show that it belongs 
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to the same age as the great’ inscription in the larger* temple 
of Baijnath, which is fortunately in very good grder. The 
people attribute the erection of these temples to two 
Baniya brothers named Baijnath and Siddhndlh , or, as they 
are more familiarly called, Baiju and Sidclhu . The name of 
the village in which the temples are situated is JB^rgraon^ 
or Kiragrdma . This name is given in the Siva Purana, 
and also in a Jaina inscription on white marble, dated in 
S. 1296, or A. D. 1239, which has most 'unaccountably 
found its way into the back niche of the Baijnath temple. 

The great inscription of the Baijnath temple is on two 
slabs, one let into the south wall, and the other into the 
nortli wall, both inside. The former slab has 34 lines, 
and the latter 33 lines. I copied both in 1846, and in 
1849 my friend 13 Abu Siva PrasAd made an abstract trans- 
lation of the principal portion, for the Simla Akhbar, which 
he then edited. Prom his abstract I take the following 
account of the building of the temple : — 

On each side of the door there is a stone slab with an 
inscription. The upper half of the one inscription is occu- 
pied with the praises of Siva and Gauri. The lower half 
contains the names of the headman of the district and of the 
builder, with the date in the hill cycle of Samvat 80. This 
date is recorded in the following manner : — 1 

Samval&arasiiitame prasidd he jyesthasya ankle pretfi pah- 
thaicha Lahshana Chandra * * . * dwija krifoyam 

swash aum namak Sirdyah . 

A BAnika or Baniya named Siddha had two son 5; Manijuh 
and Ahuk, of whom the latter and his wife Gulkd were the 
builders of the temple. A Brahman of Sardapur named 
Balkana gave two dronas of dhdnya in NavagrAma, and 
Ganeswar, the son of Govind Brahman of Navagrama, gave 
four ploughs of land for the support of the temple. " 

The second slab opens with praises of MahAdeva, after 
which comes the name of the reigning king Jayct Chandra 
of Jdlandhara , expressed as follows : — 

Jdlandharddhirdjo jayati yundnan 

efaya Chandra * * * yasya rajni devayatdnani jdtdni. 

Next follows one sloka in praise of Manyu\ and Aliuk, and 
then two sloka s in praise of their wives ; after which there 
are no less than twelVe si okas occupied with the praises of 

1 See Plate XL1I, No, 0. 
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Lakslimana Chandra, from which I extract the following 
genealogy with their probable dates : — 

A. D. 025. — Atr Chandra, 

050. — Vigraha, Chandra, 

07 5. — Brahma Chandra, 

» 700. — Kalliana Chandra, 

725. — Vilhana Chandra, 

7 50. — Hridaya Chandra, 

775. — (Daughter) Liakshani has two sons, 

• 800. — Rama Chandra and Lakslimana Chandra, 

the latter of whom was the endower of the temple. Prom 
the family name of Chandra, I infer that Laksbaua or 
Lakslimana belonged to a younger branch of the royal 
descendants of Susarma Chandra, of whom Java Chandra, 
Ttaja of J&landhar, was then the head. According to this 
genealogy, Air Chandra must have been the contemporary 
of U-ti-lo , or JJdita , Raja of J&landliar, who was deputed 
by Ilarslia Vardhana to escort the Chinese pilgrim Hwen- 
f ritsang from Prayag to the Panj&b. As the name of Atr 
Chand is the first in this local line, I think it most probable 
that he was the Itaja from whom this branch of the family 
traced its descent. In this case he would be identical with 
Ilvven-Tlisang's (Jdita , and the Adama or Adima of the genea- 
logical lists. 

On seeing the temple Lakslimana Chandra gave a grant 
of money for its support. This second inscription ends with 
the words >S lakakdla gatdwdah 726 — that is, “ S&kakal years 
„ elapsed 726,” equivalent to A. I). 801, which is therefore the 
date of the temple. 1 This date also corresponds with the year 80 
of the local cycle, which is the Lok-kdl of Kashmir, or cycle* 
of 2,700 years, counted by centuries named after the 27 
nakshatras or lunar mansions. The reckoning, therefore, 
ne^er goes beyond 100 years, and as each century begins in 
the 25th year of the Christian century, the 80th year of the 
local cycle is equivalent to the 4th year of the Christian 
century. In the present instance this is A. D. 804, as wc 
learn from the Saka date at the end of the inscription. 

On one of the pillars of the temple there is the following 
record of a pilgrim : — 

■’ *Sam 10221 Vahdkh pra : 27. 

“In the Samvat year 1221 (A. D. 1164) on the 27tli 
of Vais&kh” — This is followed ln$ the name of the writer, 
which 1 cannot read satisfactorily, as the letters are large 
cursive Tdkari. 


See Plate XL II, Mo. G. 
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Ori a second pillar there is a similar record in small T&kari. 
characters, which is dated in the year 74 of the hill t cycle, 
equivalent to 98 of some Christian century; probably 1198 or 
1298 A, D. 

Two other records in T&kari letters which are more care- 
fully engraved, are easily legible, although they are unfortu- 
nately without dates ; one of them reads — 

Sri Thakur a Pram&ra Karama Sinhojmtra . 

“ The fortunate Thakur Pramara, son of Karma Sinlia.” 

The other reads — 

JSri Thakur Kana Chandra pnfra Bana Fir a * * 

<c The fortunate Thakur Kana Chandra, son of Bana Vira” — 
The r of Thakur is omitted in the original. 

There are four similar inscriptions on the pillars of the 
temple of Siddlmath ; one of them consists of seven linevS 
opening with the date in the hill cycle as follows: — 

Sam 74, Sr a. pra. 4 — that is, “ in the Samvat year 74 on 
the 4tli day of Srfivana.” The letters of this record seem 
clear enough; but the cursive Takari is difficult to read, 
and the Brahmans of the place were quite unable to assist 
me in deciphering it. I can read the word liJchite “ written” 
in the 6tli line and the name of Pramara in the 3rd line. 

A second inscription of one line reads thus — 

Samvat 74 Chhe pta 7 SiddhL 

“In the Samvat year 74 on the 7th day of Chitrq.” The 
•last word Siddhi perhaps refers to the name of the god to 
whom the slirinc was dedicated, as the temple itself is now 
called Siddhndlh. 

A third record of, six Nagari letters gives the name of 
Spechetaru Jogi . 

A fourth record gives simply the date of Samvat 74, 
followed by two illegible letters. 

The repairs and additions to the temple of Baijn&tli were 
made by Raja Sans&ra Chandra II in A. I). 1786, as noted 
on a small inscribed slab let into the pavement of the 
courtyard of the temple leading towards Jthe gh&t on Vho 
Nigwal River. This record is as follows : — 

Samvat 1 84-3 Jeih pravishte |15 Sri Baja Sansar Chand Prohit Qanga 
Bdmke hukam maphak Batehare Jite ne ghari. 

“ In the Samvat year 1843 (A. 1). 1786) on the 15th day 
of Jyesth, during the reign of the fortunate Raja Sansar 
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Cliand, according to the order of the family priest Ganga 
Ram, J tlie mason Jitc engraved* (this writing).” 

I have reserved the Jaina inscription, which is carved on 
the base of a figure standing in the hack niche of the temple 
to the last, as it certainly cannot have any connection with 
the history of the temple itself. The record consists of two 
lines of neatly executed N ft gar i letters in excellent preserva- 
tion. It reads as follows: — 

]. — Aum. Samvat 1296 varske Phdlguna hath 5 Ravo. Kira gram e 
Brahma Dolhana Alhanabhyam Sukariia Sri man Mahdvira 
Dev a ('hail y cm. 

2. — Sri Mahdvira Jinn. Mala r ini-alma Srcnyar X Ka.rifam\\ Madra- 
pafliya Sri Mad Abhaya Sevachari Sikhyih Sri Seva liudra 
Sv.ri.iih. 

Here wc have the most unequivocal record of the dedica- 
tion of a Jaina building (Chatty a) recorded on tli6 base of a 
statue of Maliavira, which t he Brahmans have set up in the 
gi l eat niche at the back of the temple of Baijn&th. 

ASAPURI. 

Twelve miles to the south-west of Baijnath, there is a 
lofty hill crowned with a temple dedicated to Asapuri Devi. 
It was ‘built according to an inscription by Vijaya Kama, 
the eldest son of Raja Chandrabhdua. The record is simple 
and short : — 

Sri Asapuri 

Sahai Kama Sri Bijc Rdm- 
damandar llajapntra Narena 

"Namyan, the Raja’s son, (offers adoration) to the auspi- 
cious Asapuri Devi, the helper, in the temple of Vijaya 
Rama/’ A dray an must have been a younger son of Raja 
Yijaya Rama, as his successor was Bhima Chandra. 

A second inscription recorded an a slab, which is said to 
be the Sati Pillar of Raja Yijaya Rama’s widows, gives the 
date of Samvat 1744 or A. D. 1G87. It is as follows : — 
Samval 174-4 
Mdgk pravishta * 

Chandravansi Liajedd 

j Ckandrabhdne da jmtra Ti- 

de liamc dd. 

« In the Samvat year 1744, on the * day of Magh, fin 
the temple) of Vijc Ram, the son of the Chandravansi Raja 
Chandra bhan.” 
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A third inscription is of a rather earlier date, S. 1721 or 
A. D. 10(54— 

Ami Samnl 1721, din I. 

Bhadr pra. 1 litliik Kmnp 

Kimi-Muja, talk Mnmli 

G opal— Sri Asapnri *’ 

De Siyok das ghirlk 

“To the Triad. —In the Saravat year 1721 on the first day 
of Bhadrpad, 1st, the writing of the Kanungo Kansi— 
Dcviya, (and) of the Mutsadi Gopul, to the auspicious 
goddess Asapuri l)e (vi). By Scwak Das Kahar (or hearer 
caste),” 

A fourth inscription is without date 

Aum Sri, dm i ngd 

Sri Tidhu path 
* Kardd Sudd Sdhi. 

“ To the Triad— Before the auspicious goddess, the fortu- 
nate Vidhu read religious books ever pleased.” 

A. CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, 
Director General, Arelmlogmt Survey of India, 


Simla, ^ 
28 Ik October 1873. J 
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ANCIENT INDIAN ARCHITECTURE— INDO-PERSIAN ano INPO- 
G REC IAN -STYLES. 

In the numerous ancient ruins of the Ynsufzai country two very 
distinct styles of architecture may he traced, which, judging from their 
lead ill" features, must certainly have hcen derived from the widely differ- 
ent styles of Persia and Greece. These I propose to call the ludo- 
Pem.ni and Lido-Grechm styles of Indian architecture. The former 
would appear once to have spread over the whole of Northern India from 
Kabul to the hanks of the Gauges, while the hitter is found only to the 
west, in the districts of Peshawar, KawnLPindi, and Kashmir, which 
formed the ancient provinces of Poukelaotis andTaxila. I look upon the 
former therefore as an older style, which had once prevailed over the 
whole of the Kabul Valley and Western Punjab, previous to the occupa- 
tion of those districts by the Greeks. This deduction is in strict accord- 
ance with the earlv history of the Indus Valley, which, as we learn from 
Herodotus, as well as from the cuneiform inscriptions, had originally 
formed one of the twenty satrapies of the ancient Persian Empire 
under Darius Hystaspes. . 

The name of Indo-Penian is the move appropriate tor this style, as 
it was most extensively used over the whole ol Northern India for 
several centuries. 1 would accordingly assign its introduction to the 
period of Persian supremacy in the valley of the Indus from 13. C. 500 
to :VM). It is true that the most ancient of the existing specimens of 
this style, at Bharhut and Hodh Gaya, cannot be dated earlier than the 
' time of Asoka, or about 13. C. *50 ; while the latter specimens, at 
* Mal-hum and Sanchi, belong to the time of the Indo-Scythians of 
Northern India and the Andhra kings of Western India, from 13. C. 50 
to A. D. 100. But as none of the Jndo-Ureeian examples can he 
placed before the beginning of the first century 13. C., I think that the 
mini evidence of the earlier occupation of the country by the Persians 
aiul of the earlier occurrence of examples of the styles, is sufficient to 
establish the priority of the Indo-Persian to the Indo-Grecian. The 
introduction of the former may therefore be ascribed to the A eh re men i- 
des of Persia, and that, of the latter to the successors of Alexander 

the Gicat. INDO-FERSIAN STYLE. 

The prototype of the Indo-Persian style may he seen in the well- 
known pillars of Perjcpolis and Susa. The chief characteristics of the 
Persian pillars are a boll-shaped lower capital surmounted by an upper 
member formed of recumbent animals, back to back * .Both of these 

# Sco Pluto XL VI, tigs. 1 ami 2. 
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peculiar features are preserved in the fine Indian specimens at Bharliut, 
Mathura, and S&nchi, while tin* bell capital alone now remains on the two 
grand columns near Kabul.* But the general prevalence of the style is 
perhaps best shown by the numerous examples of similar pillars which are 
represented in the hasreliefs of Bhnrhut, Bodh Gaya, Sftnchi and Yusufzai. 

I have found also several small pillars, oidy 16 inches in height, of the 
same style at Bharhul, where they were placed somewhat after the 
fashion of balusters between the horizontal beams of the gateways. 

In Kabul and the Panjab the Persian style would appear to have 
been in a great measure superseded by the three well-known orders of 
Grecian architecture ; in Gnudliftra by the Corinthian, in Taxila by the 
Ionic, and in Kashmir by the Doric, in which countries they would 
seem to have flourished for several centuries. In India, where the supply 
of wood was abundant, the pure Greek style seems never to have taken 
root, and the builders of* Mathura, Ujaiii, and Pataliputra adhered to 
the tall pillars, the hell capitals, and recumbent animal brackets of tlieir 
Persian prototypes. But the finished beauty and the harmonious sym- 
metry of Greek forms were not lost upon the Indian architects. Their 
influence was early shown in tlio adoption of the beaded astragalus and 
the honeysuckle as ornaments of the monoliths of Asoka, and of the 
gateway pillars and medallion borders of Bharhut. T have a suspicion 
also that it was owing to their influence that the bell capitals of Asoka 's 
pillars were reduced in height. It is certain at least that the bell portion 
was gradually increased by the liulo-Scythians and their successors, 
the Guptas, until at last the Indian architects reached their former style 
of lofty capitals, as shown in the Kahaon pillar of Skanda Gupta, nrea 
A. I). £16, and in the well-known iron pillar at Delhi of about a 
century later. 

The only specimens of the L>idu-Pt:v-d<i n style which yet remain 
beyond the Indus are the two lofty columns near Kfibul, which are now 
called the Snrkh Mindr, and the Miudr ( 'hdlcn , Mr. Fergusson has 
already pointed out ‘ f that their upper members are meant to be copies ol 
the tall capitals of the Persepolitan pillars. ’'f. These pillars were first 
brought to notice by Masson, who, arguing from their position amongst 
the topes of the Shewaki group, concluded that they were “ clearly of 
the same age as the topes.” Mr. Fergusson also thinks that the pillars 
are coeval with the topes, an opinion in which I fully agree. But when 
he goes on to say that they are “ probably of the 3rd or lt,h century 
of our era, I dissent from him altogether. He has apparently been led 
to this conclusion about the age of the pillars by his belief that M their 
({ shape and outline exhibit great degeneracy from the purer forms with 
iS which architecture commenced in India, and which were there retained 
li to a much later period than in this remote province.” Now, the age 
o this group of topes can be ascertained, within very narrow limits, 
from their contents, which were extracted by Dr. Honigberger. Only 
| wo of the topes yielded any results; but these were a gold coin of 

* S»‘« 1'hiU* XI. VI, lijj. it. 

t History »»t‘ Aivliil***.'! urc* ii, WO. 
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W ema Kadpbisos, ami an ink inscription in Arian let-tors on a Atesit.it o 
vase.* # As the date of VVema Kadphises is certainly not later than the 
middle *>f tly 1st century B.C., and^ts the Arian nlpliahct had fallen 
into disuse by the cud of the 1st or the beginning of the 2nd century 
A. IX, the age of this group of topes, and consequently that of the two 
pillars must range between B.C., 50 and A.D., 100, or about, three 
centuries earlier than Mr. Fergusson's dale. 

In the accompanying Plate I have given a sketch of the Chakri 
Mi mlr of Kabul, with two examples of pure P columns 

Pcrsepolis and Susa, for the more ready comparison of the peculiar typo 
of capital which* distinguishes this style. In form it may ho compared 
to a bell surmounted by a tulip-shaped bowl, with a hemispherical cover, 
the whole being cupped by a broad -spreading abacus. t The abacus of 
the Kabul column has long ago fallen down ; but the lower portion still 
remains intact, and its absolute identity of outline with that of the two 
examples from Pcrsepolis and Susa, seems to me to point with certainty 
to Persia as its original source. 

The base of the Kabul column is composed of a series of steps, and 
has nothing whatever in common with the Persian style ; my first impression 
was, that these steps were only a natural expansion of the plinth, 
adapted for the purpose of giving greater stability to a heavy pillar. 
But. the Yusufzai and Indian bas-reliefs showed me that the stepped base 
was one of the most characteristic features of this style of architecture, 
a conclusion which was made absolutely certain by the discovery at 
Mathura, in xifn, of four full-sized bases which had formerly been capped 
by true Indo- Persian capitals. J 

The only other examples of this style to the west; of the Indus arc 
found in the numerous bas-reliefs of the Yusufzai sculptures. Of 
ihese sculptured examples, which exist literally in thousands, I have 
given three different specimens in the accompanying Plate. § In all of 
these will be seen tlie same bowl-aud-hell capital, which forms the con- 
necting link with the architecture of Persia, joined with the stepped base 
• the KAbul Column and Mathura Pillars, which forms one of tlm 
peculiar characteristics of this style. Although the mouldings are much 
exaggerated in these sculptured representations, yet there can he no 
difficulty in recognising the characteristic bowl-and-bcll capitals of Persia. 
Fio*. f> also presents a furLher agreement with the Persian prototype 
in^ihe adoption of four recumbent animals for the ornamentation of the 
Tipper member of the capital. The age of these sculptures is st.ill a 
disputed point- ; but in my opinion they belong to the. two centuries 
between B.C. 50 and A.l). 150, which embraced the most flourishing 
period of Indo-Scythian rule. That they are not of later date than 

* Annua Autiqua, p. 111. 

f See Mute XLV, tig .3, from a sketch l»y Sir Vinrnit Kyir. tor t»gs. 1 ami 2 of the 
columns of Persepolis :n*\ Susa, I am indebted to Mr. Fermr-wiii's History of Architecture. 

t A sketch of one of these bases is given in Plate XI. VI. For a drawing of the 
capital, which I found on the same spot, *«■« Arelucoloirual Smv«:y of India, Vbl. iii, 

Plate 3. T . 

$ See Plate XI A . tips. 1-. o. and (». 
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A. D. 150 I infer from the use of Arian letters only as masons' marks, ns 
it would appear from the testimony of both coins and inscriptions that 
the Arian alphabet fell into disuse shortly after A.D. 100, when it was 
supplanted by the Indian alphabet. 

The earliest examples of the use of the Indo-Persia n style in India 
are found at Bharhut, in tbe gateways and sculptures of the magnificent 
Buddhist railing which I had the good fortune to discover towards the 
end of 1873. Each of its four gateways consisted of two clustered 
columns of four octagonal shafts, surmounted hy bell capitals carrying 
four recumbent animals * These are humped Indian bulls and fabulous 
lions with men's and griffins' heads. These pillars have no bases, which 
was, perhaps, a necessity, as the heavy top weight which they bad to 

carry made it imperative that their shafts should be sunk deeply into the 
ground. I infer that those early Indian columns usually had bases from 
the smaller specimens of similar pillars in the Bharhut gateway. Those 
I have called balttsfer pillars, as their height is only sixteen inches, and 
they were placed in a row between two beams of the gateway, just after 
the fashion of similar small pillars in a balustrade, t Each of these 
Bharhut balusters has a bell-shaped capital surmounted by recumbent 
animals, but the bowl, with hemispherical cover of the Kabul and 
Yusnfzai example, is altogether wanting. The stepped base, however, is 
similar to that of the Kabul column, and there can he no doubt that 
these Bharhut and trans-lmlus specimens belong to the same class 
of architecture, which, on account of the peculiar features of the capital, 
I have ventured to call the Itirfo-Perxian stylo. 

The Bharhut specimens are the more valuable from their early date, 
which is certainly two centuries older than this Yusulzai sculptures, or 
about 250 to 200 B.C. This was no doubt the prevailing style of the 
period, as the whole of the pillars represented in tho Bharhut sculptures 
have bell-sliaped capitals. That the style was not indigenous to India, but 
was imported from the countries on the Indus, is rendered almost certain 
by my curious discovery of the existence of Arian letters on the small 
baluster pillars of the Bharhut gate-ways. As these characters were 
never used in Central India, I attribute their occurrence at Bharhut to 
foreign sculptors, who must have been brought from the North-West by 
the Rajah of Srughna for the special purpose of erecting the four orna- 
mental gateways of the groat Stupa. 

Similar specimens of the Indo-Persian style may be seen in the 
sculptures of the Buddha Gaya railings, which, on the evidence of 
their inscriptions, may be assigned to the third century B.C. The 
Mathura pillars belong to a much later date, during the flourishing period 
of Indo-Scythian rule under Kanishka, Huvishka, and Yasn Deva, or 
from B.C. 50 to A. IX 50. The same style was used by the Andhra kings 
of Western India, as shown in the sculptures of the S&nchi Stupa near 
Bhilsa, of which a specimen is given in the accompanying Plate.J Vhc 

* See Plato XLVI for one of these capitals. 

+ See Plate XLVI for a specimen of these small pillars. 

t See Piute XLVI. 
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.date of, these sculptures 1 would assign to ilie end of the first century 
A.D., as one of the gateways was erected by Anauda sou of Vasishtha, 
during*® the# reign of Raja SatakaTni, whom I would identify with Go- 
tamiputra S&takarni, because bis successor was Pudumavi, also a son of 
Vasishtha, and consequently a brother of Anauda. 

Still later specimens of the same style, but much changed, may be 
seen af Bran in the monolith of Buddha Gupta, and in the pillars of 
the Narsinh temple. In these examples the abacus or slab beneath the 
recumbent figures is of the same height as the animals themselves. The 
hell capital still preserves its true form in the Bran monolith ; hut it is 
altogether lost* in the neighbouring monolith of PathAri, whore it has 
been changed to a gigantic ribbed fruit. The Buddha Gupta column is 
dated iu the year 105, which I would refer to the Sale a era, thus fixing 
the latest known specimen of the Iudo-Persian style to A.D. 212, in 
the very middle of the third century. 

INDO-GRKCTAN STYLE. 

As all the existing specimens of In do- Greet on architecture which 
I have seen are limited to the provinces on the banks of the Indus, I 
infer that its use was confined to those districts, where it would appear to 
have completely superseded the l ndo- Persian style of earlier days. There 
can, however, he no doubt that the ornamentation of the Indian architec- 
ture was much inlluenced by the beauty of many of the Greek forms, as 
we find both the honcy-suckle and the beaded astragalus on the capitals 
of Asoka's pillars at Sankisa and Allahabad, while the latter alone is 
found both at Bliarhut and at Mathura. 

As the different styles of Greek architecture must certainly have 
been introduced into the Kabul Valley aud the districts lying along the 
Indus as early as B.C. 200, it is a source of much disappointment to me 
that no specimen of l ado- Grecian architecture has yet been discovered to 
which 1 can assign an earlier date than about SO B.C. It is quite 
possible that the first sweep of the link*. Scythian inundation may have 
When as ‘fatal to the temples of t lie Greeks as was that of the Muham- 
madan dehige to the temples of the Hindus. This would account for the 
total disappearance of pure Greek architecture ; while the subsequent 
conversion of the Tndo-Scythians to Ihiddbisin, and the consequent erec- 
tion of Buddhist Vihars may be more than sufficient to account for the 
numerous remains of semi-Greek, or Indo-Greoian architecture, on 
"the banks of the Indus, most of which, at least so far as I can judge, 
must belong to the two flourishing centuries of Indo-Seyt liian rule, or 
from B. C. 50 to A.D. 150. 

The Indians would appear to have adopted each of the three great 
styles of Grecian architecture, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Doric, 
of which the first prevailed in Taxila, the second in Gandhara, and the 
laafe in Kashmir. Of all these the earliest that I am aware of is the 
unique specimen of an Tndo-Tonic temple, which has been already de- 
scribed in the present volume.* A very brief notice will therefore be 
sufficient in this place. • 

# Sev ante pp. 69 to 72, and Plates XYI1 and XVIII. 
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IN DO-ION IC STYLE. 

The only building in wliiob any remains of the Indian Ionic stylo 
have been found is n Buddhist Vihar at Shah-dhcri, which f>laee % I have 
identified with the ancient Taxila. In the portico of this temple there 
were four massive sandstone columns of the Ionic order, forming a square; 
and in the inner room, which was 79 feet long and 23 J feet wide, there 
was probably a row of similar, but smaller, pillars running down the 
middle for the support, of the roof. These last were made of kankar 
blocks. Of the larger pillars the bases only remained, of which two 
are now carefully preserved in the Lahore Museum. Their mouldings 
correspond very exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as used in the 
Ereclitlieium at Athens. The shafts arc circular and plain. The capitals 
have the peculiar volutes of the Greek Tonic order, presenting the same 
baluster shape on the two sides. But the abaeus is heavioi, and alto- 
gether this unique specimen of Indian Ionic is of a very primitive and 
rather rude type. It seems probable that the shafts were originally 
plastered, and their capitals gilded, as gold leaf was found in several places. 

During my exploration of this temple I found twelve large copper 
coins of Azas, deposited carefully together, under the corner of one of 
the statue platforms. As the place of discovery was below the level of 
the tloor, and as the coins adhered pretty lirmly together, I have little 
doubt that this was an original deposit of the time when the statue plat- 
form was in course of building. I conclude therefore that the temple is 
certainly as old as the time of Azas, or about SO II. C., as some of the 
coins belong to the latter part of his reign. As I was able to recognise 
every one of the twelve coins, I look upon this discovery as a most trust- 
worthy evidence of the age of the temple. 

JXDO-COill NT! 1 1 AN STYLE. 

The Corinthian order is found in all the Buddhist ruins in GandhA.ni 
to the West of the Indus, and in Man iky ala to the. East. All the large 
capitals hitherto tound in Pesli/iwar and Yusifzai belong exclusively 
to the Corinthian order. Not even a single fragment of the wtdl-knotfn 
Indian Doric of Kashmir, or of the Taxilan Ionic, lias yet been met with, 
nor is there any trace of either of these styles in the sculpture. Per- 
haps the hard, but easily worked, slate of the Gandhara quarries, which 
readily lends itself to the execution of the most delicate and elaborate 
carvings, may first have suggested the rich foliage of the Corinthian 
order, which was afterwards universally adopted for the Buddhist build- 
ings to the west of the Indus. 

The general features of the Indo-Corintliian columns will he more 
clearly understood from an examination of the accompanying illustrations 
than from any description.* The similarity of the capital to that of the 
Cori lit liian order is too obvious to require any particular notice, more 
especially as I am able to give no less than four very fine example# of 
it from the ruins of Jamfil-garhi. Only two pieces of base have yet been 
found, both of which are shown in the accompanying Plates. t Along 

* See Platen XLVll* XLVITI, %L\X ami L. 

1 See Plates XL VI I and XLV1U. 
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with larger piece 1 have “i veil -for comparison a sketch of the base 

from tlij| well-known monument of Lysik rates. By examining these it 
will be seen l»hat the Indian specimen differs from the original solely in 
giving* an inward slope to the perpendicular narrow fillet which separates 
the seotia and torus. As this pecul iarity is found in both of the Indian 
specimens, it is probable that it was the recognised form of the hula- 
Corinlffian fillet. In both of the Indian examples it will also be observed 
that the torus, or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that 
of most of the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not 
even a fragment lias yet been found; and the representations in the 
bas-reliefs do not offer any assistance, as they show only one large and 
one small torus, separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply 
marked seotia which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian 
base, and which is carefully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian 
specimens. 

No piece of shaft lias yet been discovered, but the bas-reliefs show 
I hat there were both round and square pillars. Judging however from 
the full-sized capitals, of which 1 possess eight specimens from Jamal- 
garhi, the round shaft was the more common form, as only one of the 
eight belonged to a square pillar 

• In the bas-reliefs there is no trace of flutes; and, as they might 
easily have been represented, I look upon their absence as a proof that 
they were but little, if at all, used. All the round shafts in the bas-reliefs 
arc quite plain;* but the square shafts are frequently ornamented with 
sculptures, generally of single figures in attitudes of adoration which 
arc turned toward the central figure of Buddha in the bas-reliefs of the 
intercoliininiatioii.t Sometimes the square shaft is simply panelled, 
with semicircular curves inwards at top and bottom. J 

The capitals of the Indo-Corinthian pillars arc by far the most beau- 
tiful examples of ludo-Greek architecture which have come down to us. 
Thu remains are very numerous; but unfortunately there are very few 
perfect specimens, which is partly due to the brittle nature of the clay 
state in \ffhieh they were carved, and partly to the custom, which would 
appear to have been invariable in all the larger specimens, of manufactur- 
ing each capital out of several distinct pieces. Thus the lower half of 
acanthus leaves was formed of two, three, or four pieces of equal size, 
which were carefully fastened with iron cramps. Hie upper half, compris- 
ing the abacus and volutes, was always made in four pieces, of which two, 
*jbr the front and back, embraced the whole breadth of tlie capital, 
each having two volutes, while the other two were small straight pieces 
to till in the side gaps between the volutes. All of these were carefully 
joined by iron cramps, but this mode of construction was so weak that 
when the pillars fell, the larger pieces were usually much broken, while 
the side pieces being both straight and small were easily carried off* to 
hc4>uilt into the walls of the destroyers. The result is that in no in- 

* See Plate XLV11I, left-hand figure below . 

t See Piute XLVIT, right-hand figure behuv. 

| Siv Pluli* X1A1I, middle figure below. 
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stance have all the pieces of any. one capital yet been found, jyid that 
even good specimens of single pieces are very rare, and more especially 
of those of the lower half of the capital. 

In the Lahore Museum there are three well-preserved upper halves 
and two pieces of a lower halt, which, on bringing together, 1 found to 
lit to each other in every respect, including the positions of the cramp-lioles. 
All of these are believed to have been found at Takht-i-Balii. There are 
also two good side pieces, but unfortunately they do not fit any one of the 
capitals. In my own collection there are no less than eight upper 
halves of different sizes, with two side pieces, of which one belongs to 
the largest capital, and several pieces of lower halves, of which two fit 
the largest capital, one the second-sized capital, and two others the small- 
est capital. There is also one complete lower half in a single piece, 
together with two portions of its upper half. Four of my eight capitals 
are therefore tolerably complete. Three of these are represented in the 
accompanying plates*, together with the best-preserved and most charac- 
teristic specimen of the upper halves only. 

On comparing these Indian examples of the Corinthian style with 
the pure Corinthian order of Greece, the general resemblance of the 
two is obvious. But at the same time the differences are so great as 
fully to warrant the separation of the former as a most pronounced and 
distinct variety under the name of Indo- Corinthian. 

The chief poiufs of similarity arc : — 

W. — The three rows of acanthus leaves, eight in each row, which 
are ranged around the drum or hell of the capital. 

2 nd . — The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3 rd , — The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in the middle of 
each side. 

The most marked points of difference are the following : — 

Isi . — The wide spread of the abacus, which is equal to 2 ^ heights 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examples b^ing litt’e 
more than J ^ height. 

2 nd . — The retention of the points at the four corners of the abacus, 
which in all the Greek examples have been out off. 

tint . — The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the line joining the horns of the 
abacus. The abacus is thus formed from a square having a 
curved recess on each side of the central projection. 

\th % — The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a 
single instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers 
on the horns of the abacus. 

5 lh , — The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures. 


* See Plates XLVIII, XLIX and L. 
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Thy following table gives the dimensions of ten of these capitals : — 
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Besides the four specimens. Nos. 1, 2, 7 and 8, whose height is 
known, 1 have given the theoretical height calculated at heights of 
the capital. These numbers agree very closely, the sum of the four 
actual widths being 99 inches, while that of the calculated widths is 
just 100 inches. It is impossible to make any comparison with the 
diameter, as no piece of any shaft has yet been discovered. But it is 
very probable that the height was about e<pial to the lower diameter, 
as the circles chiselled on the under surface of the capitals, which would 
seem to represent the necks of the shafts, are always somewhat less 
than the height. Thus the upper diameter of No. 1 would appear to 
have been 12J inches, which would give a lower diameter of about 
14 inches, the exact height of the capital. 

The human figures which are introduced in the spaces between the 
acanthus leaves aie all small and do not interfere in the least degree with 
. th# treatment of the foliage. When there is only one figure, it is 
always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and when there are 
three figures, the middle one is of Buddha and the others are attendant 
Arhans. These figures are never obtrusive, and they are always so placed, 
that to my eye they harmonise most agreeably with the surrounding and 
overhanging foliage. 

• I am aware that Homan capitals of a somewhat similar kiud have 
been found amongst the ruins of the Baths of Caracalia, which are de- 
scribed as being of singular splendour and interest. <f The artist has been 
so far from confining himself to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes 
or of acanthus leaves, that he lias ventured to employ vigorously carved 
human or divine figures as parts of the enrichment of his capitals.f ” 

The early date of these Homan examples, in the beginning of the 
1st century of the Christian era, is almost contemporary with that which 

# Sketches of the four specimens thus noted are given in the accompanying Plates 
XLVlri, XLIX and L. • 

f Article by Mr. Freeman iu Macmillan’s magazine, as noticed in the Academy. 
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I assign to the finest specimen of the Indo-Corinthian capitals hist de- 
scribed, namely, the latter half of the 1st century B. C. The grounds 
on which I have arrived at this conclusion are the following ? — 

1 si . — Numerous pieces both of the sculptures and of the architecture 
found in the Yusufzai ruins are marked with Arian letters, which I take to 
be the masons' marks of the actual builders. But as these characters had 
certainly fallen into disuse about the close of the fust century A.f>., the 
works which bear such characters cannot be of a later date than A.D. 100.* 

Zud . — The limitation of the figures enshrined amongst the acanthus 
leaves to Buddha and his attendant Arhans shows tliat^ these particular 
forms of capital must have belonged to Buddhist buildings, and as the 
great spread of Buddhism over the countries to the west of the Indus 
was in all probability due to the conversion of the great Indo-Scythian 
king Kanishka, we have a limit to their antiquity in the period of his 
reign, which ranged from about 07 to 27 B. C. But this date refers 
to the introduction of Buddhist figures only, and not to the possible 
or even probable introduction of other figures at an earlier period. 

That the great Buddhist establishment on the hill above Jamal- 
garki dates from the early period of Indo-Scythian rule is almost con- 
clusively shown by the coins that were discovered during the excavations. 
These were eight in number, of which no less than seven belong* to 
BAzo-Dco or YA.su Dcva, whose reign is known to have filled the whole 
period between the Sainvat years 44 and 98, or B.C. 13 and A.D. 4*1. 

With respect to the style itself, we know positively that it must 
have been derived originally from the Greeks, as the small volutes and 
triple row of acanthus leaves of the pure Corinthian style were un- 
doubtedly the prototypes of these Indian capitals. In fact, all the 
different styles of Grecian architecture must have been introduced into 
the Kabul Valley at least two centuries before the Christian era. Many 
changes must have been gradually introduced, and when Buddhism was 
firmly established under the patronage of Kanishka, the overhanging 
curls of the acanthus leaves offered themselves as fitting canopies lor 
the enshrinement of small figures of Buddha. That this was an original 
innovation of the semi-Greek architects of North-West India, I have 
little doubt ; and if it was suggested to them by any earlier works, the 
suggestion must have come from the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from the imitative Romans. 

Another innovation was the great width of the capital, which, & 
I have already shown, was about 2} diameters, compared with the usual 
Greek proportion of 1 1 to diameter. This greater breadth was pro- 
bably adopted either for the sake of increasing the intercolumniation in 
buildings, or for the purpose of giving a larger space for statues or other 
sculptures with which the Indians were accustomed to crown all their isolat- 
ed columns. As no increase appears to have been made in the diameters 
of the shafts, this widening of the abacus necessitated a much bolder*pro- 
jection of the volutes and a more massive treatment of the acanthus foliage. 
Such at least is my idea of the probable origin of this peculiar variety of 

# See page 64 of this volume. 
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the Corinthian style in India. We have no clue to any intermediate steps 
of its levelopment, as no buildings of the pure Greek, or pre- Buddhist 
period nave* come down to us. Bu? whatever may have been the origin 
of this development, there can be no question as to its Greek prototype 
in several important points. Of these the most prominent are the bolder 
play and freedom of its outlines, the richer luxuriance of its tracery, 
and the greater variety of its details. Its bonding acanthus leaves also, 
with their deep overhanging curls, compare with advantage beside the 
rather stiff and monotonous primness of the Greek foliage, with its some- 
what meagre curls. 

I have already noted that no specimens of the buildings to which 
these Jndo- Corinthian columns may have belonged have come down 
to us. But taking the bas-reliefs as our authority, it would seem that the 
square, three-quarter, and half pillars were sometimes used for the fronts 
of the small Yiliars for the support of the rich frieze of acanthus leaves, 
or of other ornament.* But it is probable that many of them were 
only executed in plaster, as only one out of my eight capitals from the 
JamAl-garlii ruins belonged to a square pillar. All the seven circular 
pillars therefore must have been either isolated columns supporting 
statues or symbols, or members of a group of 4- columns forming a canopy 
over a statue, or a small open hall, or bedi, for the use of readers. It 
is certain that there was at least one isolated pillar in the court-yard of 
the Jamal-garlii Stupa, as I found a square block in situ just inside the 
entrance and close to the Stupa itself. On referring to the table of 
dimensions it will be seen that Nos. 4* and 5, and perhaps also No. 6, 
may have been used as the supports of a statue canopy. But as this 
certainly could not have been the case with the remaining five specimens, 
I conclude that they must have belonged to single isolated columns for 
the support of statues of men or animals, or of significant Buddhist 
symbols. Such figures we still see ou existing pillars in India, as well 
as in ancient sculptures and coins, and such also we read of in the 
journals of the two Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

Amohgst the sculptures exhumed from the courtyard of the Jam&l- 
garhi Stupa there were several small figures of elephants of two different 
sizes, but all in the same position, with the trunk resting ou the ground 
and holding a flower. Judging from their small size, and bearing in 
mind the several groups of four elephants which are shown iu the 
Ranchi bas-reliefs and on numerous coins, as crowning the summits of an- 
cient Buddhist pillars, it struck me that these small Jamal-garlii elephants 
must have stood originally ou the top of one of the pillars beside which 
they were fouud ; I therefore arranged three of the same size on No. 7 
capital, with the result shown in the accompanying phite.-j* Each of the 
elephants originally carried a rider on his back, as is seen on all the 
coins, but these are either broken or lost, only one iragmeut of a figure 
now* remaining amongst them all. 

* See Pluto IX of this volume tor a view of ruined Viliars surrounding the 
Takht-i-Bahi St ft pa. 

f See Plate XLVUI, and compare tko Sftnclii PilTar in my Blailsa Topes, Plate XXXI, 

fig I. 
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Something of the magnificence of these Buddhist establishments, 
may he gathered from the fact that no less than eight of theses highly 
decorated columns once stood in the 1 small courts surrounding the Jamai- 
garhi Stupa. But the effect of this gorgeousness will be increased 
when wc learn that all the finer specimens of these richly carved capitals 
were thickly gilded. This was undoubtedly the case with the largest 
specimen No, 1, with its span of nearly 36 inches, which, wheu first 
found, still retained much of its original gilding. It would appear also 
that all the finer specimens of the alto-relievos hud originally been gilded. 
In every case the result has been the better state of preservation of all 
the good sculptures, which are now very slightly, if at all, discolored. 

INDO-DORIC STYLE. 

The Indian examples of the Boric stylo are found only in Kashmir 
and in the Salt Range of the l’anjfib, after that part of the couutry had 
fallen under the dominion of Kashmir. The earliest known specimen is 
that of the great temple of the Sun, or Mfirttand, which was built by 
king Ranaditya about A.D. 400. But as such a distinct and complete 
style could not have sprung fully matured from any one architect's brain, 
the temple of Marttand can only be looked upon as an example of a 
style which had become almost stereotyped from long use. Its original 
derivation from the Grecian Doric seems to me to be quite certain, as it 
lias all the same distinguishing features in the great ovolo of the capital 
and in the hollow flutes of the shaft which characterise the Greek style. 

The principal examples of this style have already been fully de- 
scribed by myself, as well as by Mr. Fergusson.* One of the later 
examples in the Salt Range is described in the present volume. The 
style appears to have continued in use iii Kashmir without much change 
until the Muhammadan conquest of the valley. 

* See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for IS 18 , and Fcrgnsson’s History of Archi- 
tecture, .. <- 
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LIST OF SCULPTURES FROM YUSUFZAI. 

The following list contains a brief notice of 105 pieces of sculpture 
and architectural ornament which have been collected chiefly from the 
ruins of the grerrt religious establishment that once occupied the hill above 
Jamal -garhi in the Yusuf zai district. Some few of the specimens were 
obtained at Sahri-Bahlol, others at Kharkai, and at Takht-i-liahi ; but 
the great mass, or about nine-tenths of the whole, was found at Janial- 
garhi. 

In the absence of illustrations, I have not thought it worth while 
to describe the scenes in any detail, but have merely given a concise but 
clear account of each, which I trust will be sufficient to show the great 
value of these curious sculptures. I would draw special attention to the 
great llight of sixteen steps which led up to the St ft pa of Jamal -garhi, 
u*'ery one of which has the “riser” completely sculptured with differ- 
ent subjects, in which the Buddhist J&takas appear to prevail. 

The statues, (‘specially those which 1 have noticed as royal portraits, 
seem to me to be more specially interesting and valuable. There are also 
several very fine statues of kings in the Lahore Museum, of which one 
has the ends of the royal diadem floating behind the head, just as we see 
them represented on the coins of the Greek Princes both of Europe and 
of Asia. 

ALTO-RELIEVOS of CHAPELS, on VIIIARS- 


No. I Sjjsk. Subject, 

j JiicheH. 

] 34 J X 20 (Jravilwa KAsyapa receiving a visit from Buddha. Ktiayapa 

remains sitting before bis hut, with a fire-altar burning. 

2 : 33X10* Buddha attended by Devadutta. 

3 15 X ID ; Buddha, — two men to right, two women to left. 

4 16 X 13{ Prince Siddhartha leaving his home to become an ascetic. 

5 : 12J X Hi S Ditto ditto ditto. 

I> i 15X12 j Dandapani (?) 

7 i IBjxlli Two pieces with figures. 

8 1 12.} X U? ; Upper portion of a chapel. 

0 1 2 x 7} ; Half of lower part of chapel. Figure and altar under live. 

10 14 2 X id- ! Top piece of cnapel, with pinnacle complete. 

11 ; 20 x 12 j Two pieces of a chapel. 

12 : 18} X-20} j Top picco of chapel from Takht-i-Bahi. 

13 - 18 x 12 1 Fragment of top piece of cliapel of large size. 

14 , 12 x^O » Ditto ditto ditto. 

15 ; ... 3 Tiers of sculpture. Bowl on throne at top. 

Buddha sitting in middle. 

Buddha standing below. 

Chapel broken. Buddha in each of the three tiers. 


10 
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D. 



Mother washing her child in large bowl. 

M are with foal, on the same slab. 

Wrestlers. 

Two females seated. 

Female standing with hand on hip. 

King and queen seated, with four children. 

Conventional view of a row of chapels. * 

Man and woman standing, with child between them, and 
several attendants behind. 

A king standing, small; and a bearded man, small. 

Female standing in an oblong frame of beaded astragalus 
border (! J ) Athene. 

Man bearded, with woman and child, under tree. 

Two groups of two figures each, male and female. 

Male figures carrying oil females. 

Lady seated, holding a mirror in ono hand, and dipping 
other hand iti a bowl held by a female attendant, whilst a 
second female attendant is combing her hair. 

Lady carried in a covered litter on men’s shoulders. A m^n 
on horseback precedes. 


ENTABLATURES. 


Ko. 

! Siza. 

1 

{ 

SUUJKCT. 

1 

In .‘lies. 

Line of dentils of cornice. 

2 

... 

Ditto 

ditto. 

* 

i 

Ditto 

ditto. 

4 j 

9 ! 

| 7 Seated winged figures, 9 inches square. 

5 

7? 

; 7 ditto 

ditto. 

f> 

62 ; 

4 ditto 

ditto. 

7 

6 

5 ditto 

ditto. 


N. B . — These 23 winged figures arc square compositions, 
the upper portion projecting beyoud the lower. All of 
the figures are seated with one knee bent, and the hands 
resting either on the ground or on the knee, showing that 
they were intended to represent figures supporting a heavy 
weight. Several have been found as much as l(i inches 
in height. The exact position w'hieh they occupied is 
unknown; but I think it possible that they may have 
filled the spaces between the large dentils which supported 
the heav^ mouldings of the Stupas. 
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FLIGHT of STEPS. 


Row oE figures seated behind a Buddhist railing. 

A J A taka (?) ; subject, not identified* as the sculpture is milch 
mutilated. 

There are several scenes with men, oxen, deer, &c. 

Row of female busts springing out of foliage, divided into 
compartments by pilasters. 

IVesmnlara Jdlaka ; in several scenos, divided by trees; one 
or two scenes are missing, but the following arc nearly 
perfect : — 

1. — Brahman from Orissa receiving the white elephant. 

2. — Prince Sudatta leaving his father’s city, his wife and 

children in a chariot, as he is leading on foot 
he is mot by a Brahman who asks him for the 
horses. 

3. — The Prince and his wife continuing their journey on 

loot, each carrying one of the children. 

4. — Prince Sudatta seated in a cave with his two children 

is asked by a Brahman to give them up. 

5. — The Princess Madri Devi, who is hurrying to the 

cave under a presentiment of evil, is met by Indra 
in shape of a lion. 

6. — The Brahman having received the two children as 

slaves beats them to make them hurry on their way. 

A J A taka (?) ; subject unknown ; several different scenes with 
men and animals, divided by trees. 

A J at aka (?) ; subject unknown, and the sculpture much 
broken. The different scenes are divided by pilasters. To 

the right them is a large boat. 

A J at aka. (?) ; subject unknown. The different scenes are 
divided by trees and pilasters. A bird enters into every 
scene, and in one a monk is being flogged. About ten 
scenes still remain, of which two are injured at bottom and 
two at top. 

The Sdma Jdlaka . — This is unfortunately incomplete, but 
the following scenes have been recognized : — 

1. — The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel 

with water from a lake frequented by deer. 

2. — The youth, shot accidentally by the Ilaja of B amir as, 

who aimed at the deer, is lying on the ground with 
an arrow sticking in his side. 

3. — The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on 

his hand, promises to take care of the lad’s parents. 

4. — The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind 

parents. 

5. -— The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to 

the spot where their child's body is lying. 

6. — The youth restored to life. 

A long procession of men and women, musicians and dancers. 

Hunting scenes ; sculpture much injured in the middle. 
To the loft are two scenes, in each of which a lion is being 
attacked bj r archers and spearmen. To the left there is a 
third similar scene, au,d a boar bunt. 
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No. 

11 


F. 12 


13 

14 
35 
16 


ARCJIJUOr.OOTCAL REPORT, 1872 * 73 . 
FLIGHTS OF .STEPS— canid. 


Size. ! Subject. 


Inches. ! 

' A Jataka (?) ; sculpture incomplete, but divided into scenes 
i by trees. Archer on horseback, mnsicians, dancers,, &c. 

... i A Jutalca (?) ; sculpture divided into scenes by trees and 
i pilasters. A man on horseback appears in four of the 
j scenes, and in a fifth he is leading the horse dismounted. 

... A continuous undulated hollow streamer, with figures of men 
* in each undulation. 

... 1 A Jataka (?) ; sculpture divided into scenes by trees and 

pilasters much mutilated. 

1 A row o£ human figures with double fish tails, divided into 
compartments by pilasters. 

... ; Procession of musicians and dancers. The female dress is 

not Indian, but Greek. 

N, B . — These Hi subjects are found on the ** risers’* of a single 
| flight of 16 steps, which led up t:o the J amah giri Stupa. 


HEADS. 


Size. 


Subject. 


II. 1 to 
20 


M. 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 


Inches. 


Heads of Buddha, with hair peculiarly arranged, and 
Heads of kings with mustaches, and curious head-dresses, 
with strings and chaplets of jewels interwoven with the 
hair. 

Miscellaneous. 


A centaur. 

Herakles fighting with a snake-legged giant. 
Ilippo-camp. 

Peacock. 

Three elephants. 

PlLLABS. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


34 | 


Half capital of Indo-Corinthian pillar. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Half capital of ditto with lower member complete and half 
of base. 

Half capital with part of lower membor. 

Pilaster with figure on shaft. 

j Pair of square pillars. 

Small round pilaster. 

Small square pillar, two faces. 

Ditto, ditto. 
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No. i 


R. '1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

(j 

7 

8 


In 

11 

12 

11 


15 

10 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

21 

22 

22 

21 

* r > . 


20 

27 

28 
* 20 

m 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

• *5 

37 

38 


RELIGIOUS SCENES. 


Sizr. SmjKCT. 


I Birth of Buddha. Maya Devi under the sal tree. 

! Ditto ditto. 

I Ditto ditto, 

j Ditto ditto. 

! Nirvana of Buddha. 

! Numerous figures, and dog on a table, finely executed, 
i formerly gilt. 

Figure kneeling before Buddha formerly gilt . 

. Buddha attended by Devadattu, with other figures, under a 
built arch. 

Devadatla’s attempt to kill Buddlia by clubmen lying in 
wait behind a wall. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Procession with dancing figures. 

Two scenes of Buddlia sitting and standing. 

Diflo ditto with other small figures. 

From Sahri Jiahlal. Curious sculpfure in two compart- 
ments : upper — Buddlia standing, with figures, to right of a 
door; lower — Buddha sitting, pouring water over the back 
of a man’s bead. 

Buddha sitting with attendants in upper compartment. 

Ditto standing: some figures are flinging rocks at him ? 
Broken figures, making obeisance to Buddha. 

Buddha seated teaeLing, with two sfauding and two kneeling 
figures. 

Buddha seated under Bodhi tree : Buddha standing. 

^Various scenes. 

Broken, but one monk’s bead shaved in capital order. 

Buddha with two attendants. 

Buddha with seven figures, including one kneeling figure 
and two shaved monks. 

: Buddha seated teaching, two attendants standing. 

From Sahri Jialilol : Buddha seated with several attendants 
to right. 

Buddha standing teaching, with numerous auditors. 

Buddha sitting teaching ditto. 

Three females and several other figures attending Buddha. 
Two seated Buddhas with pilaster between. 

Figure feeding flame of fire-altar. 

Buddha seated with two kneeling and two standing attendants. 
Royal figures presenting offerings to Buddlia. 

Buddha standing with attendants. 

; Buddhist symbol of Dharma Chakra, or “Wheel of the 
Law,” under trefoil canopy, with several worshippers. 

‘ Buddha placing his right hand on an elephant’s head. 

Buddha standing to right of Bodhi tree and fhrone, with two 
; attendants. To left four attendants. Two flying figures above. 

’ Figure seated in cave or hut, through the side of which his 
j right arm is projected, the hand resting on a man's head. 


A I 
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Buddha with four attendants. 

I A long undulated garland carried in procession . 

j From Kharkai : Several trumpeters. 

| A long undulated garland carried in procession. 

Ditto ditto with dancing hgurcv. 

: Two sitting and two standing Buddhas in.one frieze. 

! Two pieces of procession of undulated garland, 
j Several pieces of frieze, 
j Two panels with Buddha and followers, 
j Four groups, with Buddha between pilasters. 

I Ditto ditto ditto. 


STATUES. 


Ft. In. 
2 1L| 


Buddha standing ; broken across ankles, but complete. 
Ditto ditto with pedestal perfect. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto seated ditto. 


5 ! 8 2\ 

6 I 3 H 

7 1 2 G\ 


King standing ; pedestal < 


Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 


feet and pedestal ^one. 
pedestal complete, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

one leg and both feet gone, 
feet and pedestal gono. 
ditto ditto, 
pedestal complete, 
feet and pedestal gone. 


' Female standing in a frame surrounded by beaued astragalus. 

Fragment o£ seated statue of king, left knee and leg with 
brightly ornamented seat. 

Figure seated in a four-horse chariot. 

JV. JB . — These roya^ statues are known by their mustaches, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head- 
dresses. The arrangement of the liair is different in each 
separate specimen, and as the features also differ, their 
seems fittle doubt that they are portrait statues. 


O. S. G. P.— No. 30 II. D. — 23-4-70.— 760. 
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